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The Reader is deſired to correct the following 
| errors, 


Page 35. line 17, for h rad uſe, Page 84. I. 19. for pre- 
domi nate read predominam. Page 144. l. 27. read to ſuch chari- 
table uſcs. Page 192. J. g. . read gifts, Page 227. J. 44. 
for affection read affectation, next line for are read is, for miſcar- 

magnity read magnanie 
BIDS | 


Fiages read miſcarriag „ Page 224. I, 
Pity . 
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PREFACE. 


S no amuſement can be more pleaſ- 
ing and entertaining than the ſubject 

of ſtory telling, induced me to ſet about 
a work of that nature in order to fur- 
niſh the juvenile part of mankind with 
the art of telling a tale to advantage.— 
There are ſeveral different methods 
made uſe of in this ſame art of ſtory tel- 
ling. Some you'll find to be extremely 
tedious in their narrations, with a great 
number of ſuperfluities in ſpeech, which 
ſhould at all times be avoided in the ſub- 
ject of a diſcourſe, as bearing no refe- 
rence to the tale a man is telling of. The 
beſt method I can propoſe to my reader 
in the art of ſtory telling, is always to 
avoid prolixities of any kind, and to en- 
ter into the ſpirit of the ftory, with as 
much eaſe as the nature of the ſubject 
A 3 Will 


ſtory telling, to which a perſon ſhould 


E. 
will admit. However trifling the art itſelf 
may appear, yet it is an art that requires 
more ſtudy than a man can firſt poſſibly 
conceive. Many a one in attempting to 
tell a {tory, is too apt to ſpoil it in its re- 
cital, by imitating the perſon from whom 
he originally had been taught the tale, 
torgetting at the ſame time that a trifling 
degree of real mimickry in ſome men, 
occaſion the laugh; when imitation to 
exceſs in others, cannot raiſe a fingle 
ſmile; this I muſt call rue humour 
which only ſome particular degree of 
mankind are poſſeſt of. 

In order to arrive at the height of 
dexterity in telling a ſtory ſo as to gain 
the applauſe of company, two things are 
chicfly to be conſidered ; firſt the nature 
of the ſtory a man is about to recite, 
and ſecondly the characters wherein 


conſiſts the chief plot of the ſtory, theſe 


are the principal ſoundation of the whole, 
to which ſhouid be added a happy reten- 
tion of memory, and good oratoriſm, 
which aie neceſſary qualifications to the 
{ame. | 

Incident is another valuable part in 
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at all times keep ſtrictly up to, leaſt by 
a trifling variation he unhinges the ſtory, 
and leaves the reader in obſcurity ; like- 
wiſe novelty and ſurpriſe by being turn- 
ed to what is really inſtrudting and im- 
proving, is as much to be paid a reſpect to 
as incidents. 

No one can judge ſo well of himſelf in 
telling a ſtory, as thoſe who hear him; 


therefore it is very neceſſary to avoid both 


vanity and conceit, and never to laugh 

at a tale of his own recital, but leave 

that to the reſt of the company. 
Another thing neceſſary to be obſery- 


ed, is, particular care ſhould be taken 


that the /anguage ſhould be ſuitable to 
what a man makes uſe of in general 
converſation ; for, by this means he 
will never be out of his cuſto- 
mary road, and an ealy flow of words 
will fo naturally occur to him, as will 
ſeldom leave room for any of his hear- 
ers to criticiſe thereon. 

One more obſervation I muſt make to 
my reader in reſpe& to the well telling 


of a ſtory is to be extremely cautious in 


keeping up to the true irt of the ſtory, 
ſo as to point out to his nearers where- 


If 
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in the reality of the wit is centered, leaſt 


by a flight digreſſion, the plot fhould be- 
came marred. I cannot better explain 
myſelf than by the following ſtory. 

A young gentleman, whoſe name was 
Buſh, being one day in the fields with 
two or three more young fellows of his 
acquaintance, they happened to be catch'd 
in a ſhower of rain, which obliged them 
to run to a large thick hedge for ſhelter: 
While they ſtood there, a young 
lady ran by them for the ſame reaſon ; 
but not chuſing to ſtop where they were, 
my friend Bujſb calls after her: hold! 
hold ! my dear! don't you go any far- 
ther; you had better ſtay here, and take 
ſhelter under a Buſb. At which, his 
companions cried out, - well ſaid, Fack / 
egad, that's the beſt thing we ever heard 
come out of thy mouth. Mr. Buth 
was indeed very well pleaſed with their 
applauſe, but did not know exactly 
wherein their ſmart wit (which they were 
ſo praiſing) conſiſted. And yet, he be- 
lieved, (as they ſaid) that he had ſpoken 


a very fine thing ; and therefore he re- 


ſolved it ſhould not die there. For be- 


ing that night at ſupper with ſome 3 
© 


e 
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his relations, the ſubject of their conver- 


ſation chanced to turn upon the different 
genius and capacities of mankind; how 


ready witted ſome were, and how dull 


others —Egad, cries Mr. Buſh, that's 


very true; for I was walking in the fields 


to-day with ſuch gentlemen, and the de- 


vil a one of them ſaid a good thing all 
the time but myſelf ; and one ſmart 


thing I ſaid in particular, that all of them 
{wore they never heard a better. What 
was it? demands one of the company.— 
Why replies Mr. Buſh, when we were 
in the fields to-day, you. muſt know, we 
were catch'd on a ſudden in a hard 


# ſhower of rain: and while we flood 


under a great tree, that kept the wet 
from us, a young lady happened to run 
full drive by us. Upon which I called 
out to her, —hold ! hold! my dear! you 
had better ſtay here and take ſhelter un- 
der a hedge. And egad, they all ſwore 


they never heard a better thing ſpoke. 


By this ſtory my reader may eafily 
perceive that all mankind have not the 
fame agreeable turn in the telling of a 
witty tale, 

As 
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As an apology to my readers for the 
compiling of theſe ſtories, I need not 
inform them, that I have avoided the 
dull, tedious recital of too ſtrict a moral - 
lity in order to deter them from reading 
of them; but can ſafely aſſert (and dare 
venture to ſay that upon peruſal my rea- 
der will allow the ſame) that fo ſtrict a 
uniformity is kept throughout the whole, 
as at the ſame time both to inſtruct and 
pleaſe, 

Mauch pains has likewiſe been taken 
to ſelect agreeable mottos in order to in- 
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troduce the ſubject; and arguments of | 


illuſtration preceeding each ſtory, formed 
to heighten the mind of the reader as a 
kind of prelude to each tale. 

Great care has been taken in the ſe- 


lecting of this modern ſtory teller, to 


inſert no tale that may offend the niceſt 


ear, and may be ar; by the moſt deli- | 


cate perſon without a bluſh, and at 
the ſame time calculated to inſpire mirth 


and good humour among all degrees of 
people, of whatſoever age, ſex, or opi- 5 


nion. 


tility | 


F will not deceive my readers by tel- | N 
ling him that theſe ſtories were the fer- 
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tility of my own imagination.—No, the 
reverſe, but ſtories, the majority of which, 
have been at ſundry times related in pri- 
vate company, to a ſet of choice com- 
panions by that worthy elderly gentle- 
man, now deceaſed, who was held. in 
no little eſtimation for the truſty place he 
once held in the London Magdalen, who, 
from his peculiar art in ſtory telling I 
may boldy venture to affirm never had 
any equal. 

I make no manner of doubt, but the 
natural curioſity of mankind may induce 
many readers to examine this work in a 
critical light, and as no man can be ſup- 
poſed infallible, the compiler of the 
following ſheets flatters himſelf, that 
as far as the nature of the ſubject will 
admit, ſome few errors he preſumes 
may be overlooked which too often are 


| liable to eſcape the belt of authors. 
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46 enlman s greateſt. IVeteſſity 
the means of making his Fortune, 


This TY 1s not for age; nor tis not ſtrange, 1711 
That e' en our loves ſhould with our fortune change g 2 
For tis a queſtion left us yet to prove, 
Whether love leads fortune, or elſe fortune love. 
The great man down, you mark his fav'rite flies 5 3: 
he e advanc'd wakes friends of enemies. 4] 


RUE fortitads; under ig Fe: 


and a happy reſignation to the will of 
5 with all honeſt and induſtti- 
ous endeavors to ſurmont them, are virtues 


amiable and pleaſing both to God and man. 
We are too apt to murmer and repine at a 
few loſſes and diſappointments, and look 
upon them as very heavy afflictions with» 
out once reflecting on e many bleſſings 
we at that moment enjoy, ſuch as a perfed 

poſſeſſion of our health, limbs and ſenſes; 
berry of body and mind; and many other 
valuable bleſſings, that, to a thinking man, 
are ſufficient to reconcile him to 


B the 
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the diſpoſer of all human events; eſpecially, 
when he reflects, that he, who ſuffered him 
to fall, can (when he pleaſes) as ſuddenly 
raiſe him up again.—The following ſtory, I 
hope will ſufficiently prove the authority o 
my aſſertion. 

It is remarkable, that about change- 
time, the coffee-houſes thereabouts are eve- 


ry day filled with people of buſineſs, for 


ſeveral hours together; it happened one 
day that as Mr. Traffick, a merchant, was 
ſitting near the door, in one of thoſe coffee- 
houſes, he obſerved a young gentleman, 
of a very ſedate, but genteel deportment, 
come into the coffee- room, take up a news- 
paper, and ſit himſelf down (alone) in a 
box, directly over-againſt him. He being 
dreſs'd very ſmart, with a clean ruffled ſhirt, 
a gold laced hat, and every way neat; Mr. 
Traſſick was ſurveying of him, when he 
thought he diſcovered a kind of a wild diſ- 
order in his looks, which made him more 
attentive to obſerve him nearer ; but did it 


very warily and cautiouſly, leaſt the other 


ſhould take notice of him. In about two 
or three minutes he obſerved him to put 
down the paper, (for he had called for no- 
thing) and tnrning his eyes round the room, 
to ſee if any body obſerved him or not, and 
thinking himſelf ſecure, he ſteps to the bar 
(which 
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(which was very near the door, and where 
he fat) and taking ſomething from it, put 
it into his coat pocket, and went directly 
out of the coffee-room into the ſtreet. 
Mr. Traffick obſerving what paſs'd, as ſoon 
as he was out at the door, ſays to the man 
of the houſe, Vu had beſt ſtop that man 
in the gold laced hat, that is juſt gone out 
of the coffee-room, before he gets off, for 
he has taken ſomething our of the bar, and 
put it into his coat pocket; but what it 
was I could not diſcern. The man of the 
houſe, and another or two, who heard Mr. 
Traſſic mention this, went directly after 
him, and brought him again into the coffee- 
room. The poor young gentleman, thus 
{ſuddenly attack'd, was ready to ſink down 
at the accident.,—Sir, (ſays the coffee-man) 
you have taken ſomething out of the bar; 
this gentleman ſaw you; and if you do not 
immediately deliver it back, and confeſs the 
fact I'll have a conſtable, and carry you 
before my Lord Mayor. Immediately 
the coffee-room was all in an uproar, and 


4 the poor young fellow in ſuch a trembling, 


that. for ſome time he could not ſpeak a 
word. Says the coffee man to him, will 


7 you give your conſent to be ſearched? Yes, 


Sir, cries the young man, but do not uſe 
me ill. With that, the landlord puts his 
B 2 hand 


4 The Modern Story-Teller. 
hand into one of his coat pockets, and only 
drew out of it, to their great ſurprize, an 
old ſilk handkerchief, and two thin pieces 
of bread and butter. At this diſcovery 
the company all ſtared, and the young de- 
linquent was ſo confounded, that he looked 
like a perſon condemned to die. The man 
of the houſe next proceeded to ſearch the 


reſt of his pockets, but found not one indi- 


vidual thing in them, which much amaz'd 
them all. What was it, Sir, (quoth 
Mr. Traffick) that you took from the bar? 
J am ſure I ſaw you take ſomething, but I 
cannot ſay what it was. Fir, (replies 
the young man, who, by this time, had a 
little recovered himſelf) I really took no- 
thing from the bar but theſe two ſlices of 
bread and butter, and if you knew but my 
misfortunes, and preſent neceſſity, I am 
perſuaded you would rather pity than pu- 
niſh me. I am, (continued he) the ſon of a 
merchant, and within theſe twelve months, 
I thought myſelf intitled to eight or ten 
thouſand pounds fortune; but by ſhip- 
wreck, and other misfortunes, «my father is 
no ſo far reduced, that I verily believe he 


is not . maſter of a guinea. I am ſeeking 8 
-out, the beſt I can, for a clerkſhip, to 1 


which buſineſs I was brought up under my 


Father, who was a merchant at Briſtol. 1 
1 | doubt 
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good you do will not be thrown away. 
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doubt not but you are amaz'd that a man 


' of my appearance ſhould be guilty of fo 


mean an action; but I am oblig'd to ap- 
pear as creditable as I can, or I ſhall ſtand 
no chance for any employment; As I am 
a living man, I have not had a meals meat 
of any kind, theſe eight and forty hours, 
within me: and if it were poſſible for you 
to conceive the craving neceſſities of nature, 
and my wretched! unhappy inability! you 

would not, perhaps, be ſo much ſurprized 
at this mean and diſhoneſt action of mine. 
But what will not hunger, and dire neceſſi- 


ty oblige, or reduce us to? Indeed, it 1s 


too true, I am not far from periſhing, and 
have ſubſiſted merely on the hopes of pro- 
vidence a long time.——If this be true, 


ſays Mr. Traffick who accuſed him, I muſt 


own I am concerned for you, and I am ſor- 
ry that I was the cauſe of this diſgrace, if 
it ſhall prove ſo; as I was willing to dete& 
you in a bad action, ſo am I likewiſe ready 
to relieve you under your neceſſitous cir- 
cumſtances.— With that he took off his hat 
from his head, and put into it five guineas; 
there, gentlemen, ſays he, to thoſe who 
where preſent, you have all heard his dread- 
ful hiſtory as well as me, let this example 
invite you to his aſſiſtance; I hope the. 


ſ 
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le then proceeded to every perſon in the 
Foom, 5 being touched with his rela- 
t 1ĩction, freely contributed to the amount of 
* about 60 pounds; nor did the generous 
| landlord with- hold his mite, but freely ſub- 
 ,  fcribed-his guinea. After Mr. Traffick 
Il had finiſhed his collection, he addr eſſed 
himſelf to the young man thus. Provi- 
dence, you ſee, Sir, is now changing in 
your favour: Here is my own ſubſcription 
| of five guineas for you; bur, as I have thus 
| taken upon me to apply i in your behalf, to 
l theſe other worthy gentlemen, who have 4 
likewiſe ſubſcribed, I look upon myſelf but i 
as a kind of ſteward for them in the preſent 
caſe, and therefore if you willd give me a 
direction how I may be ſatisfied of the truth 
of what you have declared, (though I do 
not in the leaſt doubt it) I. will be anſwera- 
ble for the remaining part of this generous 
ſubſcription; and iF I find it true, as you 
have ſer it forth, I will engage an employ- i 
ment ſuitable to your merit, —— Which, I 
ſhould here inform my reader, was actually | 
done; and thus (to the honour and credit of | 
the worthy and generous Citizens of London) 
was this gentleman's neceſſity | the very 
means of raiſing his fortune. | 
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The Laſss Miſlake in ber Lover's 


Queſlion. 


Love is a joy which upon pain depends: 
A drop of ſweet drown'd in a ſea of (ours; 


*F 


What folly doth begin, oft fury ends; 


"They hate for ever who have lov'd for hours. 
E. of STERLINE's Ca sus. 


common than to ſee two people fall 


out in a diſpute, and come to a down-right 


quarrelling, for no other reaſon but being 
of the ſame opinion; and which fude and 
difference are generally propagated only 
through their ſelf certainty, and eagerneſs 


of argument, which cannot ſuffer them to 


underſtand one another, till they have ex- 
hauſted all their artillery ; and then, being 
cool again, a ſingle word drops in by 
chance, that ſets all things to rights. again. 
At other times, the crueleſt diſſentions 
happen between the deareſt friends, thro? 
an ambiguity of phraſe, only, which often 
progres a miſinterpretation of the laſt con- 
ſequence, and which muſt have been the 
caſe in the following ſtory, had not the un- 
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1 1 'HERE is ſcarcely any thing more 


8 The Madern Story- Teller. 1 
common condeſcenſion of the tender fair 1 L 
nes e changed hy ſcene. 4 


Honter Ralph, a gay young country 1 
man, having for ſome time made his ad- 
dreſſes to a damſel (who had a ſmall fortune 
in her own hands) in that neighbourhood, 
was one day walking with her in the fields; 
while they were talking very gravely toge- 
ther, about the marriage-ſtate, he wanted 
ſadly to be inform'd by her what her little 
fortune was. He had often, before this, 
endeavoured to extort it from her, but whe- 3 

ther ſhe underſtood him or not, or whether i 
ſhe had determined to conceal it from him, 
he could not tell; however, he now reſolv- 
ed to be thoroughly ſatisfied, and therefore 
put the queſtion plainly to her in the man- 
ner following; my dear, (ſays he) marriage 
is a precarious and expenſive ſtate, and how 
we may make things hit hereafter, is un- 
certain; however, ſince we propoſe com- 
ming together, there can be no great harm 
if we are quite free with one another now, 
and deal without the leaſt reſerve: you 
know, my dear Sally! I have often hinted 
to you, that 1 ſhould be very glad to know 
what you have, that we may judge the bet- 
ter how matters may agree when we come 


| together, and now we are by ourſelves, I 
think 
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think it a very proper time to be ſatisfied. 
Come, lay aſide all affectation and reſtraint, 
and I do aſſure you that I ſhall love you the 
better for it; be plain, therefore, and let 


me know what you have at once, whether 


it be little, or whether it be much, let me 
know what it is, and we will manage things 
accordingly. I know very well what I 
have myſelf, and I will make the moſt 1 


can of itz and I dodeclare to you, my dear 


girl! that it ſhall be only yours; and there- 


ore, let me beg, my dear lovely Sally1 
that you'll not deny me.——The poor girl, 
thus preſs'd, was in a ſad dilemma, and 
pauſing a while, ſaid nothing; but he ſtill 
preſſing her to comply, and taking her in- 


to his arms, to ſooth her to conſent to his 


requeſt, ſhe threw herſelf ſuddenly from 
him, and vow'd, that no man in the world 
ſhould ever know what ſhe had till ſhe was 
married. He tried again all that he could 
to perſuade her, but ſhe till defiſted. At 
laſt, finding ſhe was obſtinate, and that all 
his arguments ſignified nothing, he takes 
hold of her hand. Well, (fays he) God 
bleſs you, my dear girl! I wiſh you a bet- 
ter huſband, and fare you well; for, ſince 
you are determined I ſhall never know what 
you have, till we are married, I am deter- 
mined, by Jove! that, except I ſhall firſt 

B 5 know 
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know what you have, I never will mar 
you, or any other woman in the world, ſo 
you may be as obſtinate as you pleaſe, If ix 
| you think you can better yourſelf, do. —— BR 
1 With that, he turned himſelf about, and 
* was walking off as faſt as he could: but, 
| when the poor girl ſaw he was reſolved to 
| leave her, her tender heart began to relent; 
| and, after many fſebs, ſighs, and ſome 8 
| / rears, ſhe in a very piteous tone, called 
| 


after him. Ralph! Ralph! pray come 
back! and if you'll promiſe not to leave me 
E afterwards, you ſhall know! with that, 
' Ralph returned, and taking her in his 
arms, gave her a hearty kiſs; and ſaid, now x 
you are a good girl! ſhe overjoyed that they 


| - were reconciled, pulled up her coats, ſhift 
Lil and all, as high as ever ſhe could, crying, 
| there, Ralph, there it is. But, indeed, 
Lf! you ſhall but juſt touch it. _ 
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Offences urg'd in public, are made worſe; 

# The ſhew of juſtice aggravates deſpite. 

8 The multitude, that look rot to the cauſe, 

© Reft catisfy'd, ſoit ſeem done by laws. | 
„ Dax1EL's civit Waxs. 


I is a bleſſing peculiar to this country, 
(and very juſtly obſerved to our credit 

by all foreigners) that when a poor ſubject 
is injured, cheated, or abuſed in any ſenſe, 
if he applies for ſatisfaction, he may have 

Juſtice done him (perhaps) in any part of 
this kingdom, at as dear a rate as any one 
place in the known world ; for magiſtrate's 
commiſſions, now-a-days, are not beſtow- 
ed as formerly, to independent, penetrat- 
ing, and unprejudiced gentlemen, who had 
not only underſtanding and honeſty ſuffi- 
cient to ſerve their oppreſſed fellow-ſubjects, 
but took pleaſure alſs, in doing ſo: Then, 
I fay, juſtice maintained her original conſti- 
tution. But, on the contrary, the throne 
of juſtice now may be compared to a vile 
chandler's ſhop, where ſhe deals with her 
cuſtomers as roguiſhly, for her ware is as 


Mes falſe 
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as falſe her ſcales, of which ſhe has two 
ſorts, one to buy with, and another to ſell 
by; her weights too are the ſame; and her 
ſharp pointed ſword, that was wont to de- 
fend the innocent, and puniſh the guilty, 
is become (by the power of bribery) as 
blunt as the but-end of an old mopſtick, 
and oftener knocks down the innocent than 
pierces the tranſgreſſor. Her ladyſhip her- 
ſelf is grown more cunning than formerly; 
for in days of yore, ſhe was uſed to be kept if 
ſtark blind, that ſhe might not be biaſs'd 
by any exterior appearance; but now ſhe i 
plays at bo-peep with us, and opens and 
ſhuts her eyes with pleaſure; inſtead of 
being blind, ſhe's now become deaf, as 
| though ſhe had pawn'd her ears to redeem 
her eyes; and as ſhe was formerly mov'd i 
by the ' ſighs, groans, and complaints of 
the oppreſſed, ſhe is now as powerfully i 
. wrought upon by bribes, preſents, &c. for 
an inſtance of this I refer my reader to the 
following true ſtory. 4 


Mr. Saveall, who was bred an attorney Wl 
at law, and who was a ſurly, hungry, and 
penurious man, being appointed in com- 
miſſion of the peace, in ſome place in the 
welt of England, grew ſo arbitrary and co- 
vetous, that it was next to impoſſible for 

any 
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| any body to have juſtice from him without 
a bribe; and it became at laſt ſo cuſtomary, 

and ſo generally known all round that hun- 

dred, that no-body applied to him on that 

ſcore, without being properly prepared; fo 
that very often he had matters to decide, 

wherein the parties had acted ſo equally, 

that it was difficult for him to diſcern which 
had moſt right to his favour. And what 

added particularly to his intereſt, was, that 

he was maſter of a great deal of odd hu- 
mour, (when he pleaſed) and which he took 

ſpecial care never to uſe but to his own 

advantage; I mvſt inform my reader, 

that it was cuſtomary here (in a little town 
where Mr. Saveall lived) to put out the 

Poor deſerted children that fell to the pariſh, 

to be maintained among the pariſhioners, 

according as the veſtry thought proper; ex- 

cept when upon appeal the juſtices of the 

peace thought fit to alter it. It happened 

one day, that the pariſh officers ſent one of 

theſe town's children, (as they were gene- 

rally called) to one Artful, an arch induſtri- 

ous young fellow, and one who took great 

delight in knowing where to look for the 

moſt game in that country, as hares, phea- 

ſants, patridges, &c. or to buy brandy, 

tea, and ſo forth, at the cheapeſt market. 

Artful no ſooner found this town's child 

fixed 


— 
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fixed upon him, but he began to confider 
and contrive how to get rid of it again; 
and, at length, determined to apply to Mr. 
Saveall to aſſiſt him in the caſe ; he accord- 


ingly ſet out; and when he arrived at the i 


juſtice's houſe, he gave a good loud rap at 
the door, which made the old gentleman 
wonder what bold vilitant he had got there, 
for it was not very uſual for people to take 
that liberty.——When the ſervant maid 
(Waitwell by name) came to the door, and 
demanded what he wanted, he anſwered, 
I want to ſpeak with his worſhip—By- 
and-by, (anſwered Waitwell) he is now 
buſy, and ſhut the door again; but Ariful 
knowing it was the juſtice's way to let peo- 
ple wait ſometimes 6 or 8 hours before they 
could have an audience of him, and ſome- 
times not have it at all, he ventured to give 
a a harder rap, which ſo rouzed and provoked 
the good magiſtrate, that he ran to the 
door almoſt as ſo&h as Waztwell could do. 
When the door was opened, Artful made 
a moſt reverend bow, almoſt to the ground, 
and the juſtice arrived juſt time enough 
to ſee the latter end of it, who roar'd out 
to him in a moſt horrid tone: —— Well, 
you ſcoundrel, what do you want! Ha? 
How dare you thunder at my door in ſuch 
an impudent manner, you villain! May 

ty J if 
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The Modern Story-Teller. 15 
it pleaſe your worſhip, (replies Artful) 1 
ſhould be proud if you would pleaſe to give 
me leave to ſpeak with you ——Sirrah |! 


vou raſcal, (replies the good juſtice) don't 


you know that I never do buſineſs after 
dinner? what, do you think becauſe I am 
in the commiſſion, that I am. to be at the 
beck of every dirty fellow in the pariſh, 
II you don't go about your buſineſs 
this minute, I'll make an example of you, 
ir, (quoth Ariful) I have made bold 

to bring madam a taſte of fine tea, if you 
pleaſe to give me leave. What does the 
man ſay? (ſays the juſtice, lowering his 
voice in an inſtant) I have ſuch a cold in my 
head, that I cannot hear one word that he 
ſays; bid him come into the parlour—— 
In Ariful was immediately conducted by 
Maitwell, and was again demanded of, by 
che juſtice, what he had to ſay ; who re- 
plied, —An't pleaſe you, fir, I have brought 
madam a taſte of the fineſt green tea in this 
country, if ſhe'll pleaſe to accept of it.. 
Here he preſented his acceptable gift; and 
the juſtice, when he had examined into it, 
with a look and an accent that ſpoke him 
quite pacified, demanded.—Well, and what 
is your name, friend ?—Ar:ful, an't pleaſe 
your worſhip, (anſwered the ſupplicant) 
Artful! Ha? (returns the juſtice) 

what 
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what, you are a fornicating gunſmith, 1 
ſuppoſe, or ſome ſuch thing, Ha ?—No, i 
fir, (replies the other) Tam a poor man, 
and have a wife and five ſmall children, if it 
ſhall pleaſe your worſhip ——Ay, marry | 
does it, very well, (cries the Juſtice) thou 
art a good pains-taking fellow, and a wor⸗ 

thy ſubject; but what haſt thou more to 
offer to me? Offer, Sir! (ſays Artful, 
thinking the juſtice had aſked bim what he 
had elſe to give him.) — Ay, (replies the 
1 doſt thou not underſtand me? 1 
ask what thou haſt elſe to offer? That is, 

1 mean, —What haſt thou elſe to ſay to 
me ?——Why, fir, (ſays Artful) I am a 
5 man that works very hard for my 

read, and have a great family to main- 
tain, and, notwithſtanding I ſcarcely can 
get bread for them to eat, the overſeers 
have ſent me a town's child to keep; and 
if your worſhip will not be ſo kind as tb 
relieve me, my own children muſt fair the | 
worſe for it, for it is impofſible I can main- 
tain them as they ſhould be, Why ay, 
replies the juſtice, (ſmelling and g at 1 þ 

the tea all the while) this is a pretty ſort of | 
tea enough, as thou ſayſt.— And fo the 3 
overſeers _ 6 ſent thee a town's child, have 
they? (continued he, with a lear) ho, ho. 
| Wel then, I'Il tell thee what Fr 
ait 
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' ſhalt do with it: as thou ſeemeſt to be a 
good honeſt, civil, induſtrious fellow, thou 
may*{t,—ay—thou may*fi provide for it in 
the beſt manner thou canſt and let the pariſh 
officers do their worſt.—Bur, an't pleaſe 
pvour worſhip, (replies Artful) IfI am oblig- 
ed to keep this child, my own children 
8 muſt ſtarve,—and that's very hard; I hope 
your worſhip will conſider it for me, and 
aſſiſt me in this caſe ——That's very true, 
cries Saveall) but I am very hard of hear- 
ing,—and you muſt know, that my wife 
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= always drinks her tea mixt. Sir, 
a WM (quoth the other, who gueſt the cauſe of 


his ſudden deafneſs)—I have brought an 
equal quantity of fine bohea, but I deſign- 
dd that for your own uſe. Here it is if you 
will pleaſe to accept of it. Odſo! (quoth 
dhe juſtice) thou art a good honeſt ſenſible 
fellow. I begin to have a very good opinion 
of thee. How many children doſt fa 
thou haſt of thine own Five an't pleaſe 
you ſir, (replies Ari ful.) Five, cries 
the good juſtice again” ha! this I find is a 
Eknotty point; much may be ſaid on both 
ſides. Doubtleſs, the overſeers have a 


right to ſend thee ſuch a child, if they 
WF think proper; it is according to the con- 
ſtitution of the town; I believe I can ſhew 
thee the act of parliament that empowers 

them 
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them to do it. Here he took down a large 
book, and began to hum over ſome part of 
it to himſelf, but ſo unintelligibly, that poor 
Artful did not underſtand one ſyllable of 

what he was reading, After the juſtice had 
growled over it ſome time, he breaks out 
thus :—1I perceive, friend, by virtue of 
this act, that a power is veſted in the juſtices 
of the peace, to ſettle and adjuſt this point, 
according to their own diſcretion, and there- 
fore it is certainly in my power to eaſe you 
of this child; but then, beware of injuſtice 
on the other ſide; when they ſhall.come to 
plead their reaſons for ſending this child to 
you, we cannot tell, but that if you ſhould 
get quit of it, this ſame child muſt be ſent 
to another poor family, that may have 15 
or 20 children of their own, and therefore 
it would be unreaſonable to take it away” 
from you. However, as you ſeem a very 
civil and induſtrious fellow, Pll ſee what 
can be done, I'll enquire into the matter, 
and if you call again in three or four day's 
time, you ſhall know what I can do for you, 
though I am afraid you. muſt keep the child 
in ſpite of my endeavours ——1 thank your 
worſhip, replies Artful” and if you'll 
pleaſe to give me leave, III bring your 
worſhip a fine hare along with me.— I 
cannot tell what you fay, friend, vp 
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the juſtice” my hearing is very bad at times. 
l ſay, fir, replies the man”. that I'll 
bring your Worſhip a fine — Well, well, 
well, © quoth the juſtice, interrupting him“ 
I fay call again. Be ſure call again. 
Here Artful being ſatisfied that the juſtice 
and he perfectly underſtood one another, 
made him half a dozen of his beſt bows, and 
with profound thankfulneſs took his leave. 
About three or four days after he returned 
again, according to order, with his pro- 
miſe, and gave a rap at the juſtice's door 
as before, Old Saveall ſaw him pafs his 
window, with. puſs in his hand, almoſt as 
big as a ſmall calf, and Waittell, according 
to cuſtom, not going to the door with over 
and above ſpeed, the old gentleman ſet up 
his pipes as follows: Here! where are 
you, you fcoundrel jade! muſt people wait 
at my door-till they periſh with cold before 
they get admittance? I'll make you know 
better before I've done with you, or I'll 
make an example of you. —— Waitwell 
never anfwered a word, but opening the 
door, the juſtice called to. him, come in 
neighbour; _ſqinto.the parlour he followed 
him. An't pleaſe your, worſhip, . lays he“ 
here's as fine a haze as is in the, country, if 
your worſhip' pleaces to accept it. The 
Juſtice being at that inſtant deaf, made Lien 

| this 
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this anſwer: —Well, neighbour, I have 


| conſidered the caſe, and have given myſelf i 
| ; a great deal of trouble to ſerve you, but 
1 I find it will be a very difficult thing to 
| yur your point God bleſs your wor- 
li hip quoth Artful” it is very hard to ſend i 
a child to me to maintain, that has five 
already of my own; and it is entirely in 


pour worſhip's power to relieve me; if your 
1 worſhip remembers you ſaid ſo yourſelf, the 
| 4 laſt time I waited on you about it. Why 

ay, © quoth the juſtice” that is true, but 


4 | you know how 1 told you, at the ſame time, 
1% a | N | 
i was my duty to have regard to both ſides 
i the queſtion, and therefore it will take up 
[| the more time and trouble to ſettle it.— 
; Here the poor fellow perceiving that the 
s conſcientious good juſtice was not yet quite 


; Tipe in his cauſe, replies, —if this hare 
= ſhould happen to pleaſe your worſhip, I 
can in a day or two, I believe, preſent 
| your'worſhip, with ſuch another. Well, 
„ quoth Saveal/” I muſt confeſs thou art 
a very grateful, honeſt young fellow, 
wilt thou drink a glaſs of my ale? if 


— — 
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to bring up a bottle, and after drinking 
a glaſs or two of it himſelf, he began to 
wax warmer in the fellows cauſe. Come, 
1.115 ſays 


—— 
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With that, the juſtice ordered Waitwell 
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ſays he, I'll look again into this ſtatute, 
concerning the - preſent. caſe, and ſee how 
far I can interfere, upon my own autho- 
rity. — Here he lugs down the aforeſaid 
great book, and began to mutter in it, 
as he had done before, and Ariful, fear- 
ing he might conſtrue ſome part of it to the 
advantage of the defendants, interrupted 
him thus: — your worſhip's goodneſs, in 
giving me this comfortable glaſs of your 
good ale, has ſo warm'd my heart you 
cannot think, and to make your worſhip 
ſome ſmall amends, if you'll pleaſe to 
to give me leave” when I bring your wor- 
ſhip the hare, I'll bring madam a brace of 
as fine carp as any in the country.— 
Which hint had here the deſired effect.. 
for the juſtice, © at this“ replied, —Ay, 


here it is, here it is! — And it is further 
_ enacted, — that all poor and deſerted young 


children fo placed, as aforeſaid” ſhall be 
cloathed and maintained, as already afore- 
ſaid in this act. Except it ſhall appear 
to the ſaid juſtices of the peace, more equi- 
table, and reaſonable, otherwiſe to deter- 
mine 1t. Why ay, this I fee will do, 
e quoth the juſtice” I have it now in my 
power, I find, to do thee right, and right [ 
will do thee. Why, thoſe raſcals of over- 
ſeers, I perceive, dont care how n 

| e 
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ble their inhabitants are incumbered; but 
Pl be even with them; a parcel of uncon- 
ſcionable ſcoundrels, to ſend” a child to be 
maintained and cloathed by a worthy honeſt 
fellow, that has a matter of —how many 
children do you ſay you have of your own? 
Five an't pleaſe your worſhip, re- 
plies Artful” ay, five; truel you ſaid five; 

« returned the juſtiee“ why it is a ſmall 

army; „continued he“ it is a mercy that 

they have not ſome of them to diſpoſe of 

themſelves ; and but that thou art a very 

honeſt iaduſtrious fellow fo they muſt. But 

come, I' do for them: here, Pl give thee 

a written order for them to receive this 

| — town's child back again, and if they refuſe 

it, do thou leave it at their door, and come 

and acquaint me with it, and I'll make an 

| example of them; ll new them what's 

law, and equity too, a parcel of unconſci- 

oOonable vultures. Here he gave Artful 

Il an order under his own hand, exorting him 

bf over and over, to be ſure not to forget call- 

If ing to acquaint him with what they ſaid to 

1 him, on his returning the child, which 

| Artful did accordingly, with a punctual 


remembrance of both the hare and the carp, 
which concluded his wiſh, with another cup 
bi of the juſtice's beſt ale; beſides laying a 
| foundation for the juſtice's future intereſt. 
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A ſublime Iriſh Orati on, in Praiſe of the 
late Peace, &c. as it was delivered in 
Engliſh at the New Oratory, by Patrick 
Mac. Noiſey-Oclumſy, Theologi/ft and 
Hiſtoriographer in the City of Dublin. 
In Imitation of the iuimitable Surre- 
verend Mr. Orator Henly, and the 
learned Dr, Hubble-bubble Puzzle- 

y ; _ fight, | 2 t. 
8 M* dear countrymen of all nations, wid 


e J de duty aſh becomes a true ſubject 
© Wl of Ireland, and all oder kingdoms in de 


© WY world, weder proteſhtant-catolicks, or Ro- 
% man catohck-proteſhtants ; weder you ſhall - 


be a hanabaptiſh-churchman, or a-preſby- 
terian churchman, or quakers of all religi- 
Jons, or methodiſhes of no religion, or any 
| oder.ſhort of opinion, ſhect, or perſhuaſi- 
on dat is not to be found; I am here per- 
ſhuaded and -deſhired by moſt of my good 
friends and acquaintanſh dat never ſhaw me 
before, and ſheveral oder ſhrangers, dat are 
more intimate wid my abillities and qualli- 
fications, to ſhtudy and make an extem- 
pore ſhpeech at my own lodgings; [in imi- 
7; tation 


* 
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tation of my learned and wiſe broder- 


orators in London] and after 1 have well ex- 
amined de ſhame, and got it by heart, as 


dey both do, to come hear and read it to- 


you all wid"dout book, for your good edi- 
ficaſhion and inſnruction in politick matters, 
conſherning publick affairs, dat no- ody 
knowſh any ting of; and, dereby, to make 
you all aſh well acquainted wid it aſh my- 
ſhelf, or any body elſe. ' 

I muſt, in de firſht plaaſh, begin to con- 
clude to you, dad de happy cauſe of diſh 
undertaaking iſh de joyful tidingſh of a 
general peaſh, dat iſh ſnign'd againſt fight- 
ing, ſhinſh de wars were done and over, 
both by ſhea and land; and, after dat, I ſhall 
in the next plaaſh, begin to conſhider de 
dreadful conſhequenches of private quar- 


rels between kingdoms and ſhtates, and 


den ſhew you de true cauſh of de devine 
providenche's ſhubſtituting national-wars, 
to puniſh our predeſheſſors for de crimes 
dat we are liable, by de perfections of na- 
ture to commit, before any of dem were 
born. | 
I will now, den, according to my pro- 
miſh, as above, begin to exclaim to you 
all de true cauſh why de whiſhdoms of pro- 
vidench did firſt diſhdain, or put in force 
de cuſtom of national-wars between de 
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ſhovrains of de world. De firſt grand 
battle dat the ſaripture takes notice of, 
[according to ſheveral good hiſtories both 
of England and Ireland] was dat bloody and 
deſperate engagement, called de battle of de 
Boyne, dat was faught in diſh very kingdom, 
between king Fameſh de ſhecond, and king 
William the ird, both of bleſſed and glo- 
rious memory } where dey had like to have 

made moſt terrible bloody work on't ; but 
dad king James obſerving dat de oder {hide 
was like to have de wortht on 't, like a ge- 
nerous and good General, (wid an intent 
to fright de oder army out of deir wits) 
ſnuddenly faſh'd about, and left his anta- 
gontſhts in de utmoſt ſhurprize in de field 
of battle. Bleſs'd wid dith glorious con- 
queſht from de reach of his enemies, he 
no ſhooner got aboard of his own ſhip, dat. 
waſh lent him by de French-King, but he 
Net ſail as faſt as he could go, to make his. 
friend and couſhen acquainted wid de trick 
dat his ſhon-in- law had put upon him, 


E wiſhing, dat de crown which he had left 


him, to wear, de firſnt time dat he wou'd 
put it upon his head, might ſtick into his 
throat and choak kim. 

De next good battle dat was faught, (ac- 
cording to Mr. Whatd'yecallum's hiſtory of F 
Scotland was dat between Julius Ceſar and 


de Philiſtines, where de Great Golia wa; 
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ſtoned to death by king David, for threat- 
ening to whip de Ægyptian's backſhides, 
wid a rod as big aſh a weaver's-beam; and 
Sbampſon coming to hear of it, made ſhome 
fireworks for joy, and ty'd ſhome fire- 
brands and ſky rockets to de foxes tails, 
and turn'd dem looſe through de read- 
ſhea, into the corn fields, which burnt and 
deſtroyed all de hedges and gooſeberry 
treeſh in de country; and ſho, den dey 
made an act of parliament againſt making 
or ſhelling any ſquibs or crackers for de 
future; and, ſhoon after dat, dey caught 
hold of Shampſon his ownſhelf, and per- 
ſhwaded his miſtreſs to cut of all his hair, 
dat he might be no ſtronger den demſelves, 
and den went to Mr. Occuliſt, de king's 
eye maker, to pretend to mend his eyes, 
till he made dem quite blind ;—which Mr. 
Shampſon himſelf no ſooner ſhaw, * and 
perceiving alſho, dat his ſtrength waſh all 
gone” but, to berevenged of dem all, for 
deir treachery, he catch'd hold of two great 
wooden ſtone poſts, belonging to an am- 
phitheatre, or a playhouſh, or ſome ſuch 
plaaſh, where dey were aſhembled to ſhe a 
bull-baiting, and tumbled it down to de 
ground, which murdered every body dat 


waſh dere and himſelf too. 
Dith great affair ſho enraged Nebuchad- 


nezzar, de high preiſht, dad he ordered 


Daniel 


— 
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vas de effect of deſe great wars, and of 
differing about deir opinions in religion; 
for Goliah waſh a great heretic, and Sham/on 
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Daniel de prophet to be flung into a lion's 


den, where he had liked to have been 


ſtarved to death, in a fiery: furnace, but 


dat he waſh aſhiſted by angels in de ſhape 


of ravens, which fed him wid great quan- 
And diſh 


himſelf was a great whoremaſter, but his 


ſtrength lying all in de hair of his head, 


Mrs. Dclalah,, de harlot, (who was a com- 


mon woman of de town, and a great whore 
of Babilon) cut it off, to make herſhelf a 
Tete muton, and a new perriwig; but, after 
it was all cut off upon his head, ſhe found 
dat it waſh too ſtrong to be put into buckle, 
and ſho ſhe ſhold it to de Pbiliſtines, to 
make fiſhing-lines, with which they catch'd 
de great whale, and Jonab in de belly of 
him; and, after dey had given him a purge, 
dat did make him ſpue him up again, alive, 
upon dry.land, dey knocked his braine our 
upon de ſpot, and made it into pickPFd- 
ſalmon, for de people of Ninevah to ear, 
while dey faſted without victuals forty daies 
for deir ſhins . 

Upon hearing dat diſh great ſhity was 
condemned to be ſhaved for deir repent- 
ance for ſho long a faſt, de devil was ready 
to hang himſhelf, and ſho he went to de 


2 | lord, 


— — 
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go and do him what miſchief he would, ſho 


and all de reſht of de family. 


as himſelf. —— And ſho, when Feb ſhaw || 


and went back again to de lord, and told 
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lord, and informed againſt Fob, and called 
him all de names dat he could tink of ; up- | 
on which, de lord told him, dat he might 


dat he would not go and medle wid him- 
ſhelf. ——Sho, de devil went directly to 


Job's houſe, and knocked all hiſh children's s | 
brainſh out. But though Job's wife waſh a 
very great ſhrew, and a ſcold, and every 
ting elſh, yet (becauſh ſhe was de devil's | 
own couſhen) he never medled wid her at | 
all, but left her to plague her huſband, 
And, 
after dat, he went back again to de lord, 
and told more lies of him, who bid him | 
go again and do him more miſchief.—— 


And ſho de devil (as every body knows dat 
he never travels oe: a helliſh deal of | 
fire wid him) went directly, and watched i 
till Fob was gone out, and den came and | 
burnt his houſh down about his ears, and | 
all his barns, and all his reeks, and every | 


ting elſh dat waſh good for any ting, but | 
his wife, who waſh as great a b—h whore 


dat de devil had burnt down his houſh to 
de ground, he never valued it of twopench, 
becauſh he had inſhured it all wid de lord 
himſhelf. 

At diſh de devil waſh again helliſh mad, 


him, 


| 
| 
| 
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him, dat Fob waſh a very grear ſcoundrel, 


and would ſtill fay his prayers, in ſpight of 


his teeſh: upon which, de lord was ſho an- 
ory wid Job, dat he told de devil he might 
go and do what he would to him, ſho dat 


be would not kill him to death; and ſho 


de devil went directly, in a very great hur- 
ry to Schotland, and dere he catched de 
itch, on purpoſe to carry it to Fob, who 
ſoon after broke out all over, like a leo- 
pard, but his wife never catched it al de 
while, and dere being no pothecaricſh dere- 
about, (and de cunning devil taking all 
his own brimſtone away wid him) Job could 
not get himſhelf cur'd, which ſet his wife 
a curſhing and ſhwearing, and calling her 
huſband and de lord all de nameſh ſhe 
could tink of. But, ſhome time after diſh, 
Job got himſhelf cur'd of de itch, and de 
lord finding out de deviPs tricks, ſhent 
him to hell in a hurry for't, and den he 
did got his wife wid child, very well, of ſhe- 
veral children ; and den, de lord did build 
up all his houſes, and all his barns, and all 
his reeks, and gave him aſh many cattle 
aſh he had before, and more too. And 
Which made de devil ſho vext, dat he 
came out of hell again, and, to be reveng'd, 
he went directly and put on de form of a 
ſly ſherpant, and flew away to paradiſe, as 
fait as he could, where finding Adam's 
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wife all alone by herſhelf, and no body | 


wid her but her husband, (who was a great 


way from her) he perſhuaded her to let him 


raviſh her, and ſho he did get her wid child 


of Cain's own ſhelf ; and Eve had no ſhooner 8 


learnt diſh whore's trick of him, but the 8 
went and taught it to her husband as faſt 


as ſhe could. But Cain, who was always 


a wicked young dog, (and de devil's own | 


Mon) ſtudied all de rogueſh tricks he could 


tink on; ſho dat his Broder. in- law, young | 


Mr. Abel, being a good boy, and minding 


his book, and his ſchoaling became de | 
lord's own favourite, which ſho provoked | 
dat deviliſh baſtard Cain, (for all he was 


Adam's next heir at law) dat he came be- 


| hind de poor boy's back, and knocked his 
brainſh out before his face. And after 


diſh, de lord try'd Cain for his lite, and | 
though there was no witneſſes of de.mur- | 
der, yet he was found guilty; but, for | 


want of a good hangman to execute him, 


(for dere was nobody elſh in de world den, 
but his father and mother, and himſhelf) de 
lord ordered him to be tranſported for life: | 
and becauſh every body dat ſhaw him ſhould | 


know who he was, de lord made him of his 
father's own colour, ſho dad he was now 
all over as black as de devil himſhelf, 
And, after diſh, he began to learn de art of 


conjuring, for widout being a conjurer, he 
| could | 


: 
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could not be ſho deviliſh cunning as he 
now was? for being, according to de lord's 
ſhentanch, tranſhported into de kingdom 
of Nod, he preſently contrived (for all dere 
was no other woman at dat time in de 
whole world but his own mother) to mar- 
ry wid one of his own ſhifters, and ſho com- 
mitted inſheſt; and deir fooliſh children, 
(from de name of de plaash) where de firſt 
of de numerous race of de Nodies. 

And tho? it is plain, from de times of 
Julius Ceſar, and David, and all de oder 
people and folks, to de very beginning of 
de world, dat whoring, and- fighting, and 
rebellion, and murder, were de common 
practices of all our ſucceſſors before us, to 
dish day; and, derefore, as deir shins were 
worthy of death, the providench of God, 
(to puniſh us for deir wickedneſs) inſtead of 
ſhending diſtempers and plagues, and fa- 
mines and peſtilench, to cut us off from 
ourſhelves, did diſhdain dat kings and ſtates, 
and nations and prinches, ſhould fight and 
quarrel wid one anoder, till dey were all 
friends again.—And den dey ſhould make 
pealh, and not fall out any more, ſholong 
as dey could agree, and dat is the grand 
deshin of de preſent good peaſh dat is now 
made for us, and all our enemies, who have 
all agreed to be one another's true friends 
for ever,—(if it will but ſait their conveni- 
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encies. — And ſho, to prevent any ignorant 
perions from quarrelling about it, dey have 
made it ſho plainly to be underſtood, dat de 
devil of any body (but demshelves) can un- 
derſtand it at all, or find the bottom of it; 
but for all dat, we all know dat it is a good 
peaſh; and de people dat did make it were 


very wiſe and good chriſtians; for aſhoon 


as dey found dere waſh nothing to be got 
by fighting, but money out of pocket, dey, 
all made a bargin to be friends again, and 
every body to Take his own; and dat young 
Mr. Philip, who had firſt net dem togeder 
by de ears, (becauſh he had noting of his 
own, nor any right to any ting, only be- 
ing of a quarrelſome family) to make him 
ealy, dey did ſheveral of dem agree to join 
togeder, and make him up a very good 
fortune.— Like ſho many great boys dat 
would agree to fall out about robing an or- 
chard, and a noder dat was not dere, "ſhtand- 
by at de ſhame time, and claiming a part 


of the fruit, (though he could neither leap 


a tree, nor climb a hedge) ſhould make a 
party among dem, till Joy all would fall 
out and pelt one anoder wid de plunder, 

and ſcramble, and pull one anoder's cloaths 
to pieſhies, till dey were tir'd, and den dey 
would conſhent to let him gader up 2 of 
it.— Or, like five or ſhix very wiſe fooliſh. 


dat would den come to go to law wid one 
anoder, 
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anoder, (and widout any caush but only 
dat of quarrelling) and, when dey had 
shpent all deir money in feeing de damn'd 
lawyers, and in bringing deir caush to an 
iſſue, de judge himshelf; to Shave his own 
trouble, Should recommend deir caush to a 
preferench ; and sho, when dey had ruin'd 
one anoder, dey might grow friends again, 
through deir poverty, and leave de World 
to laugh at deir folly and deir ignoranch. 

But den, to prevent any grumbling here- 
after, you may she, dey have all (by de she- 
cond article) niade i it in deir bargin to grow 
emmediately ſtupid, and to forget deir fa- 
culty of memory, as though dey were all 
ashamed to tink of what dey had done.— 
But efait, though dey demshelves should 
all remember to forget every ding dat ish 
paſt, it will not be a very eaſy matter to 
make every body elsh forget to remember 
it too. 

But now, (my good friendsh) we are in- 
formed, dat our enemies in sheveral foreign 
countries, to shew deir faith and hah. 
fulneſs for dish good peash, do all intend 
to put on deir beſt holiday cloaths, and 
with a grand and glorious intent, accord- 
Ing to de firsht verſe of de Jubilare Deo, 
pfalm 100th, dey will sherve the lord wid 
gladneſs, and will go before his preſench 
wid a shong. And den, after dat, (as a 
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proof of deir charitable diſpoſition, inſtead 
of good meat and clothes to fill de bellies, 


and cloath de backs of de poor hungry and 


needy, dat dey might rejoice and keep a 
good chriſtmash, and wid a deshin to light 
up de underſtanding of de ignorant, as well 
as imitating de good 7Jewi/h chriſtians of 
old) dey will make a moſt furious and mag- | 
nificent burning shacrefice to de lord, of a 
great many touſand pounds worth of ſquibs 
and crackers, sherpents and ſky-rockets,— 
in order to reduce, and be revenged on de 
remaining part of dat murderous compound 
called gunpowder.—And which my friends, 
is a hundred times better den foolishly shut- 
ting it away, wid bombs and balls to knock 
one anoders brainsh out; and, in order to 
keep de fire-works in tune, dey have be- 
ſpoke above a hundred shorts of de beſt 


mulick, as drums and trumpets, and fiddles 
and bagpipes, and hautboys, and jews- 


harps, and French-horns and humſtrums, 
and tabours and pipes, and ſalt- boxes and 
frying-pans, and gridirons, beshides mar- 
rowbones and cleevers, and sheveral oders, 
which will be the finesh shite to hear, dat 
ever was Sheen in de whole world, or any 
where elle; even grander dan de Jubilee at 
Rome, or bartlemy-fair, or lord- mayor's 
show, or any ting elsh. 


And 
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And ſho I conclude my oration, which is 
a thouſand times finer, and better ſhenſh, 
den any of doſe dat are ſpu'd out at Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, or Exeter-Exchange, by 
my two well-beloved broders 1n learning 
and politics; and which is as regular, beau- 
tifal, and worthy to be read, as the Coup 
de Grace, or any oder of doſe Gentlemen's 
intelligible hierogliphicks. 


| 
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An old Woman bajted with Butter. 


Lands mortgag'd may return; and more eſteem'd; 
Buthoneſty once pawn'd, is ne'er redeem'd. 
| MippLeToOa's wok ks. 


HOSE people whoſe minds are na- 
turally depraved, are ſo much ad- 
dicted to vice and folly, that all the ſound 
arguments that can poſſibly be made up of, 
will ſeldom, if ever, reclaim them. The 
lower claſs of people are among the number 
of whom I have been ſpeaking, and the 
ſoundeſt orthodox in the world will have 
but very little weight with them. I have 
heard a trite obſervation made, that there 
are but two ſets of people in the world that 
are above the law. The rich, whom the 


law cares not to meddle with, and the poor 
8 whom 
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whom the law thinks not worth its notice. 
| But as puniſhment may be adminiſtered to 
| a delinquent without calling the law into 
queſtion, the following humorous ſtory I 
hope will prove entertaining to my reader. 
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A poor old woman that lived in the 
country, juſt by a nobleman's ſ-at, wes 
4 uſed to go there every day, to do any 
\ odd thing about the kitchen, that the cook, 
or his maid, were pleaſed to let her about; 
for which they uſed to give her home with 
her the broken victuals, and which com- 
fortably maintained a brood of grand-chil- 
dren ſhe had at home, who otherwiſe muſt 
have fared but poorly. But one day as the 
old woman was buly in poking about the 
larder, the kirchen-maid happening to caſt 
her eye that way, ſaw her cram a whole 
lump of butter, conſiſting of about two 
pounds weight, into the crown of her high- 


crown'd hat, which ſhe, not ſuſpecting that 


any body ſaw her, immediately tied upon 
her head again with the butter in it ; upon 


a the maid Fun informed the cook 


| tle cook, it will be cruel to expoſe the old 
0 jade, and deprive her of the benefit of the 
ll hoyſs, becauſe her poor family at home 
— nayWMlutter for it; but I will puniſh her 
L * F for it before ſhe goes away. 
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The cook and the maid ſeemed to take no- 


more notice about it; but by-and-by the 
old woman comes into the kitchen, as ſhe: 
uſed to do, when ſhe had done all they had 
ſet her about, and demanded of the cook, 
as per cuſtom. — Well, my good matter, 
have you any thing more for me to do ? No 
mother, replies the cook, not at preſent, 
and there is the broken victuals for you, 
but be ſure that you are here by nine o 
clock to-morrow morning, Yes, yes,- 
returns the old woman, God bleſs you my 
good maſter, L'Il not fail, to be ſure. | 
But juſt as the old woman was got out at 
the door, and thought herſelf ſecure, the 
cook called her back again. Mother, 
ſays he, I had lik'd to have forgot, but 1 
muſt beg one favour of you before you go 
yet, — Ay, ay, replies the old woman, 
what is it, fir ?—Why, ſays the cook, only 
to baſte this uppermolt ſpit for me alittle, 
and when you have done, I will give you 
a dram.— Thank you kindly, fir, ſays the 
old woman, God in heaven bleſs you ! you 
are very good. —So down he lets her before: 
W a great kitchen fire, with near two buſhels 
of coals on it, and three or four ſpits a-go- 
ing, and with the baſting ladle cramm'd as 
full of butter as he could well ſtuff it.— 
ere, mother, ſays the cook, you need 
only to baſte this uppermoſt ſpit, and Pll 
tell 
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tell you when it is enough. The old 
woman went to work as ſhe was directed, 
but had not ſate there long before the 
butter began to melt in her hat, and run a 
full ſtream down her face and neck into 
her back and boſom. She wiped her face 
over and over again, till her handkerchief 
was as greaſy as her head, and then ſhe was 
forced to take the tail of her gown for the 
ſame purpoſe, for her apron was filled with 
fragments; and all would not wipe off the | | 


butter ſo faſt as it came down her face. The 


cook, who ſtood by all the while to obſerve 
the operation, was pleaſed to the heart to 
ſee it work ſo well, and ſalutes her thus; 
—Well, mother, fays he, why you ſweat, 
methinks z who would imagine that a wo- 
man of your age ſhould have fo much 
greaſe in her: That's very true, quoth 
the old woman, but, to be ſure, this fire 


is very hot; is it not almoſt baſted enough, 


do you think, ſir, No, no, replies che 
cook, nor half enough neither ; but come, 


mother, PI keep you company a little; 
don't you be faint-hearted becauſe you ſweat 


a little more than ordinary ; it will do you 
good. Here, Betty, continued he, bring 
the poor old woman a bumper of brandy, 
that ſhe may warm the inſide of her as well 
as the outſide. Down he fits himſelf 
by her, leaſt ſhe ſhould take it in her head 


to 
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to pull her hat off before her puniſhment 
was compleat. And when he thought that 
near all the butter in her hat was melted 
away, he releaſed her; but the poor old 
woman, by this time, was baſted all over 
from head to foot; he then gave her ano- 
ther glaſs of brandy, and diſcharged her ; 
but it happening to be a very keen freez- 
ing air, ſhe was no ſooner out of the houſe, 
than ſhe was, as it were, in a moment tranſ- 
ported out of the torrid zone into the frigid 
zone, and covered all over, in ten minutes, 
with hard butter from head to foot, which 
made her cut a moſt [ridiculous and gro- 
teſque figure; and which, without injury 
to her poor innocent family, might very 
probably conduce more to cure her of the 
vile itch of thieving, than a much heavier 
puniſhment. 


The Merry Revenge 


Man's diſpoſition 1s for to requite 

An injury, before a benefit: 

Thanks giving is a burden, anda pain; 

Revenge is pleaſing to us, as our gain. HERRICX. 

A Publican' that means to make his for- 
tune, ſhould be poſſeſſed of the ut- 

moſt good nature and complacency. For 

It is generally to be obſerved, that a con- 

deſcending temper prevails with mankird 

| in 
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in general. The man who would extort 
from his cuſtomer, is certain in time of be- 
ing detected; and when once found out is 
ſure to meet with a retaliation, The fol- 


lowing ſtory is a true inſtance of a merry 


prank played upon a too penurious pub- 
lican. 


Two merchants agreed one Sunday in 
the ſpring to take a ride ten or twelve miles 
out of town, and dine at ſome ordinary in 


the country. Accordingly, they pitched 


upon a village in Eſſex, where there was a 
twelve-penny ordinary every Sunday; but 
ir happened, that after they were come to 
the houſe, and had acquainted the land- 
lord that they intended to dine with him, 
that one of them was taken ill of a ſudden, 
ſo that when dinner was brought upon the 
table, the gentleman could not bear the 
ſmell of it; ſoon after growing ſomething 
better, he ordered ſome wine to be made 
hot for him, with an egg beat up in it, 
which ſoon recovered him again. An hour 
or two after this, the gentleman being a- 
gain pretty well, they fate and drank a bowl 
of hot punch together; at laſt calling for 
the reckoning, the landlord, out of his 
princely munificence, had charged the gen- 
tleman that was ill the fame for his ordi- 


nary, although he never taſted of it, as he 
did 
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did to all the reſt, viz. a ſhilling for eat- 
ing. What, ſays the . do you 
charge me a ſhilling for eating; I ſuppoſe 
you mean for not eating; you know very 
well I never fate down to your ordinary, 
nor came near the table, I cannof help 
that, fir, replies the landlord, you ſaid you 
came to dine with me, and had a knife and 
fork laid ready for you, and there was vic- 
tuals enough, fo that if you did not chuſe 
to ear, that was no fault of mine ; you 
were in the ſame company, and I ſhould 
have been as well pleaſed if you had eaten 
a hearty dinner, as none at all; it makes 
no difference to me ; and | muſt not break 
through an eſtabliſhed cuſtom. — Very 
well, Teplies the gentleman, if it be an eſ- 
tabliſhed cuſtom, I do not deſire you to 
break it upon my account. They paid 
their reckoning, and away they went, but 
not very well pleaſed, as we may ſuppoſe, 
with their landlord's impoſition. When 
they were upon their road home again, ſays 
one of them, I have a thought come into 
my head, which, if put in execution, I 
tancy we may pay our landlord in his own 
coin, and perhaps it may be a means of 
S amending his manners for the future. 


What ist? demands the other 7 
replies he, what if we take _ Joe the 
ay ? 


Joe has 
the 


porter todine there next Sun 
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the character of an eight or nine pounder M- 


upon occaſion, and is a very humourous 
kind of fellow into the bargain. 
ſays the other, you could not have thought 
of a better ſcheme ; Foe is capable of giving 
us a feaſt, though the landlord ſhould make 
us pay for faſting ; I'll go halves in the ex- 
pences of the day with all my heart, and 

let's inform him of the thing to-morrow, 
that he may have time enough to prepare 
himſelf. —This being agreed on between 
them, they acquainted Foe with their plan 
for the next Sunday's recreation. Foe was 
over-joy'd with the thoughts of a fine coun- 
try ride, and vowed he'd well revenge his 


- . maſter's quarrel. - Accordingly, when the 


next Sunday came, they all three ſet out 
together, and took two more friends 
with them to partake of the ſport. Well, 
ſays one of them, as they were going along, 
I hope Foe your ſtomach is in good order, 
—Egad, maſter, ſays Joe, I muſt have a 
piece of bread and cheeſe preſently to keep 
the wind out of my ſtomach, or elſe I ſhall 
not be able to eat two pounds by that time 
dinner is ready. Ay, ay, ſays the gen- 
tleman, thou ſhalt have what thou wilt to 
eat and drink, ſo that you take care and 
not, ſpoil your appetite till you come there ; 
but be ſure you don't call any of us maſter, 


but call us by our names, juſt as free as we 
8 | do 


Egad, 
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do you, for to-day we are all upon a foot- 


ing. But, above all, be ſure not to riſe 
from the table a-hungry: Thus they 
went on, diverting themſelves with the 
thoughts of approaching revenge; and 
Joe, to put his ſtomach in tune, ſtopped 
two or three miles before they came there, 


and ſnapp'd up a pound of bread and cheeſe, 


and a tankard of beer, and then ſaid he 
was right. When they came there, they 
again acquainted the landlord they were 
come to dine with him, ſo putting their 
horſes up, they all walked about the gar- 
den till dinner was ready, when Foe mounted 
the ſtage, withont the leaſt regard to either 
fear or mercy. The firſt thing that came 
upon the table was a diſh of ſoup ; Joe did 
not chuſe any of that; he ſaid it was too 
waſhy, and had no ſubſtance in't; but there 
being about nine or ten people more, be- 
fades theſe five, the ſoup was pretty well 
finiſhed ; and then comes a buttock of 
boiled beef, with carrots and greens; Foe 
faſtens on this, and at the firſt ſtroke cut 
off a ſlice all round the whole piece, full two 
inches thick, and becauſe it was too broad 
for his plate, he divided it into four quar- 
ters, and began to lay about him with a 
vengeance, ſaying, there was ſome mean- 
ing in a good piece of beef; the firſt piece 
he put into his mouth, he ſwore it was 


very 
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| very good, and he believed he ſhould make 


\ his dinner on't. The company were all 
amazed when they looked upon his plate, 
and ſaw how he pitched it into his mouth, 
and began to carve for themſelves as faſt as 
they could, leaſt they ſhould not each of 
them have a mouthful. They had ſcarce 
helped themſelves round, before Joe's plate 
was empty, and began to whet his knife 
for a ſecond trial; he pulls the diſh to him, 
and round he goes again with another lice, 
very little inferior to his firſt, which ſur- 
priz'd them all more than he had done be- 
ſore ; but one of his companions aſking 
him if he would not help himſelf to ſome 
greens or carrots, he, replied they are win- 
dy, and only ſerve to blow up the ſtomach, 
for there's no ſubſtance in them: with that 
the drawer run down ſtairs to his maſter | 
as hard as he could drive. —Egad, fir, ſays 
he, there's a man above ſtairs that has eat 
above half the buttock of beef himſelf al- 
ready, and there is not above a pound and 
an half of it left in the diſh ; he pitches it 
into his mouth, as though he was filling an 
oven. Zounds, quoth the maſter, ſend up 
the breaſt of veal as faſt as ever you can for | 
your life, and I'll bring down what's left. 
Away he runs up ſtairs to take a view of 
his new cormorant, but by the time he 
came up ſtairs, he had cleared. his plate a 
| ſecond 
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ſecond time. In two minutes up comes a 
roaſted breaſt of veal, and the landlord go- 


ing to take off the beef, for there was not 


much of it left, Fee catches faſt hold of the 
diſh, and ſwore a great oath, that he had 
not half dined, and in a moment whipped 
the remainder of the boiled beef upon his 
own plate. — Seeing that, the maſter runs 
down again to his wife with a very dejected 
countenance, and ſhewing her the empty 
diſh that the buttock of beef went up in, 
he ſwore a great oath, there would not be a 
morſel of victuals left for the family to dine 
on. Up he went again to be a woeful ſpec- 
tator of Joe's wonderful performance; but 
now Foe, being pretty well cloy'd of the 
beef, began to lay bye a little, and called 
for ſomething to drink. Bye-and-bye one of 
the company demanded of the landlord 
what there was elſe for dinner? He ieplied, 
with a very faint voice. gentlemen, I have 
nothing elſe but a boiled plumb- pudding; 
I did not expect ſo much good company 
to-day, continued he with a ſigh, and look- 
ing at the ſame time very hard upon Joe, 
or | would really have provided ſomething 
more.—No, no, replied Foe, it is very well, 
we can make ſhift well enough; and I am 
very glad you have got a plumb-pudding, 
with all my heart, for I am fond of all forts 
of pudding. What then, fays one of the 


gentlemen, 
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gentlemen, won't you taſte the veal, fir, 
— ] believe not, replies Joe, it is but a 
hungry ſort of food, I had rather ſtay for 
the pudding. The reſt of the company 
having had but a very ſmall ſhare of the 
beef, had now almoſt ended the veal, when 
the pudding made 1ts appearance ; and the 
landlord going to take off the ſmall rem- 
nant that was left, Joe, who had firſt his 
Argus-eye upon it, ſtabs his fork faſt into 
it, crying out, hold landlord, you ſhall not 
Cay but VII taſte it however, elſe perhaps you 
may be affronted, and when I am gone ſay 
| J was nice, and could not eat roaſt veal. —- 
| So there was the third diſh emptied, and 
all the company as much amazed, and ſtared 
at Joe, as though he had been the greateſt 
prodigy in nature. But here Joe, being 
a little cloy'd, called for a bumper of red 
wine, and having piddled a little while 
with the bones of the veal, till he had clean- 
ed them, he called for another, which he 
had no ſooner tipped off, but he called for 
a third, which made the company, I mean 
the ſtrangers, begin to think, that he in- 
i tended to drink as much as he had eaten, 
| Now, ſays he, gentlemen, few people 
4 that are fond of plumb-pudding know how 
b to eat 1t, with a proper ſauce to it ; and as 
| molt forts are heavy and cloying, eſpecially 
plumb-pudding, no fauce can be better to 
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it than red wine, becauſe the fine ſmartneſs 
of the wine helps to palliate the pudding. 
—With that, he pours his bumper of red 
wine into his plate, and cuts to it, full 
two thirds of what pudding was remaining 
in the diſh —This crown'd the whole work, 
for his companions ſeeing that, divided the 
other amongſt them, and Fee was now ad- 
mired as a prodigy indeed. _ 

Some time after dinner was over, the 
landlord came up ſtairs, and defired to 
ſpeak a word with one of Joe's friends.— 
Sir, ſays he, as the gentleman is your ac- 
quaintance, and has a more than a common 
appetite, I ſhall eſteem it as afavour, if you'll 
take an opportunity, by-and-bye, of ſpeak- 


ing to him for me, that I hope he'll be ſo 


kind as to conſider me ſomething more than 
the common price of my ordinary, for, 
upon my word, Sir, he has obliged me to 
dreſs a freſh dinner for my own family, or 
they muſt have gone without victuals. 
Lord, Sir, replies the gentleman, I'd do 
it with all my heart, but I am ſure it will 
fignify nothing, for it might have happen- 
ed, you know, that he- had not eaten a 
morſel, and it is no eaſy matter you know, 
landlord, for a perſon to break through an 
eſtabliſned cuſtom. This anſwer con- 
founded the landlord in an inſtant, and 


COn- 
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convinced him, that this was only a device 


they had thus contrived in order to pay him 


off in his own coin. 


. The injured French Count's Philoſophy. 


—————Tis not to make me jealous 
To ſay, my wife is fair; feeds well; loves company; 


Is free of ſpeech; fings, plays, and dances well; 
Where virtue is, theſe are more virtuous, 


H OW truly laudable and praiſe worthy. 


muſt that generous mind be, that can 
truly ſympathize in anothers grief, not- 
withſtanding the wrongs offered to itſelf. 
Upon cool Trecolletion, paſſion will natu- 
rally ſublide, and if mankind in general 
were to ſtudy their tempers as much as their 
perſons, how truly amiable would be the 
ſoul of man. Generoſity, even to an ene- 
my, is recommended to us in ſacred writ; 
and forgiveneſs is looked upon to be one 
of the moſt valvabie bleſſings 1n nature. 
I ſhall illuſtrate the ſame in the follow- 
ing ſtory, 


In the neighbourhood of Verſailles lived 
the count 4 Amour, a nobleman of great 
honour 


. 

* 

* 
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honour, family, and fortune, who mar- 
ried a lady of equal rank, and great 
beauty; it ſo happened, that ſome time 
after they were married, the counteſs, be- 
ing too regardleſs of her honour and true 
happineſs, gave ſuch a looſe to her behavi- 
our, that encouraged a young gentleman 
who viſited there, to make ſome advances 
to her, injurious to her huſband's right, 
and her own reputation; at length they 
became ſo unreſerved in their amour, 
that the ſervants were often witneſſes of 
their indiſcretions, which made them the 
more curious to ſearch into the utmoſt of 
their criminal proceedings, ſo that they were 
ſoon ſenſible of their good lord's injury, 
and thereupon reſolved to inform him of it, 
which accordingly they did. We may eaſily 
ſuppoſe that ſuch an information muſt make 
a ſtrange impreſſion upon the mind of the 
moſt rational and temperate man living; 
but here, whatever effect it had upon the 
prudent count, it was all inward. None 
could perceive the leaſt outward perturba- 
tion or reſentment. He conſidered and 
| weigh'd every circumſtance with the cool- 
neſs and temper of a philoſopher; and, 
after he had enquired of theſe domeſtic in- 
telligencers all that he thought proper, 
without being too credulons of their infor- 
mation, he determined to give her an op- 


D tunity 
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portunity without the leaſt delay, either 
Lo confirm or eaſe his doubts. SA 
After he had enjoined the moſt perfect 
fecrecy and ſilence on thoſe who had in- 
formed him of his wrong, he prepared 
things accordingly, and the next day ſet 
out to enjoy a fortnight's diverſion (as he 
told his lady) of hunting and ſhooting, — 
which he very often did in the ſeaſon, and 
of which he was very fond. This was very 
agreeable news to the counteſs, who now 
-conceived ſhe might enjoy her lover with 
all unbounded and uncontrouled deſire; 
therefore, no ſooner was the count gone 
out of town, but ſhe found means to ac- 
quaint her gallant therewith, who, no 
doubt, was raviſh'd with the tidings ; but, 
to their confuſion, (by-and-by) there were 
unexpected ſpies, who marked all their ac- 
tions, ſo that no ſooner was this young 
Adonis arrived, but the count had informa- 
tion of it. The lady had intruſted her own 


waiting maid with the ſecret, and the chief 


of the affair was managed by her; that is, 
ſo far as relates to his being ſecreted in the 
houſe, and conducted to the counteſs's bed, 
or convey'd away again, (as neceſſity or | 
conveniency required.) But now her vigi- 
Hance was match'd, for rhe ſervants who 
'had diſcovered the affair to their lord, had 
likewiſe found out the ſecret channel of his 
. nen en e 
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entrance; and, he was no ſooner arrived but 
the count had notice of it; about twelve 
at night, when they were both in bed to- 
gether, the count by a ſecret way which he 
had cauſed to be made into their chamber 
for that purpoſe, approached their bed - ſide 
with a dark lanthorn in his hand, unſuſ- 
pected and undiſcovered by either of them. 
As ſoon as he came into the room, he en- 
lighted his lanthorn, and undrawing the cur- 
tain of the bed, had the ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing his fair lady claſp'd faſt in her amorous 
lover's arms. At this ſudden diſcovery, 
who can expreſs their guilty apprehenſions. 
The lady gave a ſhriek; her lover was ſtruck 
aghaſt; cold trembling ſweats inſtantly ſeiz- 
ed h both; and their countenances were 

in a moment changed from calmneſs, ſere- 
rinity and love, to aſpects of inexpreſſible 
horror. The prudent count for ſome time 
never opened his lips, but ſtood looking 
upon them with his candle in his hand, as 
ſeemingly compoſed, as tho' he had been 
quite inſenſible of the leaſt | t injury done him. 
At length he broke ſilence, when nothing 
WP immediate death was expected from his 

ands. | 

Well, madain, (fays he) as I am con- 
ſcious that I have never deſerved ſuch un- 
worthy treatment from you, I can behold 
your vicious infamy with pity and con- 
D 2 tempt, 
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tempt; yet, you ſhall both be witneſs how 
capable I am of inſtantly puniſhing your 
crimes as you deſerve, =—— Here he drew 
from his pocket a brace of loaded piſtols, 
and laid them (with his ſword, which he 
took from his ſide) upon a table full in their 
view.—Behold (continued he) the inſtru- 
ments of juſtice, which I may, and ought 
to exerciſe againſt you both, for this moſt 
groſs and inks indignity, and which 
the laws of nature dictate as your moſt righ- 
teous deſervings; yet, I will convince you, 
that as J loath and contemn your mean and 
vile proceedings, and the blackneſs of your 
vice, ſo do I ſcorn that mean and unmanly 
revenge, which cuſtom, and too hot 1n- 
temperance, generally prompts ſuch injury 
to ſeek. As this is an infamy of the darkeſt 
dye, that you are fallen into, I ſhall take 
what care I can, not to diſturb the ſubſe- 
quent moments of your life, from the ſolid 
reflection, and inward debates you ought, 
and may hereafter poſſibly make; reſt, 
therefore, both of you, ſecure from any 
ſuch proceedings of mine.—Here he call- 
ed in a ſervant, which was waiting with- 
out by his order, and gave him the piſtols 
and {word to carry away, and depoſit elſe- 
where, which greatly contributed to the 
recovery of their aſtoniſhed ſenſes; and now 
the detected male delinquent, with an ac- 
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cent of ſubmiſſion, beſought the generous 
count for leave to riſe and dreſs himſelf, 
which was, with great complaiſance and 
mildneſs, immediately granted. But in 
this ſtrange and perturbed ſcene, the guilty 
lady knew not how to act, nor whether it 
was more ſafe and prudent to attempt to 
riſe, or ſtay where ſhe was, to wait her 
impending fate. But, while ſhe was thus 
diſtractedly weighing within herſelf, ſhe 
was ſoon informed of her preſent ſafety, 
and how ſhe was then to act; for her cour- 
teous lord, permitting the young treſpaſſer 
to riſe and dreſs himſelf without dread, at 
the ſame time informed his lady, that ſhe 
might ſafely, without any apprehenſion of 
danger from him, continue where ſhe was, 
for that he ſhould not in the leaſt diſturb 
her. reſt, for he had already given orders 
concerning his own diſpoſition for that 
night. The gentleman proceeded to dreſs 
himſelf with all the expedition he could. 
But, notwithſtanding the count's declarati- 
on, he was far from being clear of future 
apprehehenſions. However, being dreſs'd, 
my lord called for a ſervant to light them 
down, and wiſhing the counteſs a good re- 
poſe, withdrew, and left her to her cogita- 
tions; and, when he had accompanied this 
amorous intruder juſt to the door where he 
was to make his exit, he addreſſed him as 
follows: D 3 Sir, 
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Sir, as I neither know who, or what you 
are, you'll excuie me if! don't addreſs you 
with the title you deſerve. It is true, you 


have made a criminal and dangerous treſ- 


pals in my houſe, and may be {ſtill under 
ſome fear of my future reſentment; but, 
to convince you, that you may ſafely baniſh 


all thoughts of that caſt, I entreat you to 


ſtay and drink a bottle of wine with me; 
when, if you doubt my honour in this de- 
claration, I will confirm your ſecurity in 
what manner you ſhall aſk it. The gen- 


tleman, in the utmoſt amazement at this 


generoſity, could only anſwer with a low 
bow, which being underſtood. by the count 


| for his aſſent, he was immediately uſher'd 


into a ſtately room, and wine of many forts 
were ordered to be ſerved. Sir, reſum- 
ed the count) you may in all probability, 
be a little ſurprized to ſee my behaviour ſo 
cool, in the preſent caſe, but if you'll per- 
mit me, I will now give you my true rea- 
ſons for this calm diſpoſition : I look upon 
vice and virtue as the oppolite ſcales in 
which the true merit of either man or 
woman, ought to be weigh'd or valu'd; 


and till I diſcover either of them black, I, 


according to chriſtian charity, and my re- 
ligion, believe them fair; but when, upon 
proof, they appear to be otherwiſe, con- 
tempt is the only puniſhment which I can 

| con- 
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conceive have a right to inflict, and which 
to me, is the worſt of earthly puniſhments. 
You, fir, have evidently injur'd me in a 
very tender point, and as you are a ſtranger 
to my acquaintance, I don't think it worth 
my while to ſeek a further ſatisfaction from 
you, and for this reaſon; had the counteſs 
been naturally chaſte, ſhe would not have 
been foul with you; and, as ſhe is evident- 
ly otherwiſe, had you not been guilty with 
her, ſhe would certainly have found out 
ſomebody elſe that would, for nature will 
be nature, and vice and virtue will ever be 
inherent; and therefore, fir, it is from her 
I ſhall ſeek a ſatisfaction, and which ſhall 
be of ſuch a ſort, as ſhall leave no ſtain up- 
on my name, or honour, or mark of vi- 
olence on her polluted body. 

At this generous and mild diſcourſe, the 
young gentleman was moſt ſenſibly affect- 
ed, and it made ſo deep an impreſſion upon 
his mind, that he was well nigh burſting 
into a flood of tears, curſing his own con- 
cupiſſent deſires, which made him inſtru- 
mental and capable of wronging ſo good, ſo 


truly great a man. When they had ſpent 


ſome time in diſcourſing on theſe points, the 
count very politely offered the gentleman 
his coach to carry him home, but it being 
with much ceremony and confuſion ex- 
cepted, they with as much politeneſs as poſ- 
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fible parted, without the leaft appearance 
of either enmity or rancour. 6 
In what mood, or with what reflections 
the lady ſpent the remainder of the night, 
(or rather morning) I ſhall leave my judici- 
ous reader to conceive, and ſhall now pro- 
ceed to give the next day's journal. In 
the morning, about the uſual hour, my 
lord ſent his compliments to the counteſs, 
deſiring her company to breakfaſt with him, 
and the afflicted lady, (whom the meſſen- 
ger found bathed in a flood of tears) 
inftantly obey*d. As ſoon as ſhe came into 
his preſence, ſhe fell upon her knees, and 
humbly beſought his pardon. But the 
count, (inſtantly raifing her up) acquainted 
» her, that crimes of that nature, were not 
like other foibles, ſo eaſily to be forgot. 
However, he aſſur'd her, that he ſhould 
take no violent or unwarrantable ſteps with 
her; but as ſhe had, by her ſhameful in- 
diſcretion, rendered it indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary to part, and that it was impoſſible to 
think of their future cohabition any more, 
he adviſed her to collect ſuch of her neceſ- 
faries as ſhe might think proper, for that 
he had ordered his coach and fix to be in- 
ſtantly ready to carry her back again from 
whence he had her, viz. her father's, who 
was a nobleman of great character, that 


lived about three kagues from thence; 
after 
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after breakfaſt was over, they went into the 
coach together, and drove directly thither; 
but the generous count was above upbraid- 
ing her once with her crime, but rather en- 
deavoured to comfort her in her forrows, 
which now ſeemed greatly to afflict her. 
At length they came to her father's ſear, 
and being admitted, the generous count 
began to open the cauſe of their preſent 
vilit, in a very tender and accurate man- 
ner; and, at the ſame time, beſought that 
nobleman with all his force and eloquence 
to receive and entertain his daughter. 
but alas! it was all in vain: He looked 
upon her, as to have forfeited all pretenſions 
to his blood, and told her, that ſhe was an 
everlaſting ſtain to his family, and rather a 
diſgrace than ornament to her ſex; and as 
for his ever receiving her again, he thought 
ſhe merited more the ſevereſt death, than 
the leaſt glimpſe of affection from his hands; 
and that he ſhould endeavour, from that 
moment, to eraze her out of his memory, 
as thoroughly as ſhe was now blotted from 
his heart ; and therefore he demanded that 
the count, her huſband, ſhould inſtantly 
take her from his houſe; and told him, that 
he might diſpoſe of her as he judged proper, 
tor ſhe merited no regard of his, nor ſhould 
he ever again (he hoped) pollute his tongue 
by pronouncing of her name. 


, 5 At 
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At this dreadful aſſurance from a noble 
father, when irrecoverably loſt to the beſt 
of huſbands, and her fame, honour, and in- 
ward peace of mind were fled, and left her 
thus abandoned, what tongue or pen can 
attempt to deſcribe her miſery ? Such a 
moment is bearly to be gueſs'd at, and that 
too, only by thoſe tender, feeling, and ſym- 
pathizing children of nature, who are ca- 
pable of being touched with the miſeries of 
their fellow - creatures. For here was her 
father ſo immoveably determined, that tears, 
ſubmiſſions, prayers, proteſtations, interceſ- 
ſions, and all was of no effect: The count 
her husband, was forced to take her away, 
and never more, on any conſideration, was 
ſhe to be admitted there again. Accord- 
ingly they re-entered their coach, and the 
count ordered their coachman to proceed to 
an uncle's of the lady's, who lived but a- 
bout a league from her father's, in hopes 
to find him much more flexible than the 
latter, and that ſne might be received into 
his friendly houſe; but alas, they found no 
better ſucceſs. The uncle no ſooner un- 
* dcritood the cauſe of their diviſion, but he 
expreſs'd himſelf to the ſame effect that her 
farher had done before, and as haſtily de- 
manded her departure ; which, after trying 
all their efforts, they were obliged to com- 
ply with, and fo again returned to their 

coach, 
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coach. And now, there remained but one 
ſtep more to take, and all was ended, which 
was as follows : | 
Being again re-placed in their coach, the 
afflicted and penitent lady fell upon her 
knees, and thus addreſs'd her lord, —claſp- 
ing faſt hold. of his hand, and with her 
beauteous eyes, (though drown'd in a flood 
of tears, which roll'd inceſſant down her 
lovely cheeks) which the ſtedfaſtly and lan- 
guiſhly fix'd on his, and then, with an ac- 
cent broken with her griefs, and loaded with 
a torrent of inexpreſſive bitterneſs proceeds: 
My afflicted ſoul (thou injur'd, and 
thou beſt of men!) is unable to unburden 
her vaſt, vaſt load! or to unfold to my un- 
intelligible tongue, the leaſt idea with which 


my crime is pictur'd in my mind! I can be- 


hold the heaven of thy face, but as the an- 
gels of darkneſs lift up their preſumptuous 
eyes to view the light; which bleſſed ſight, 
ſerves only to ſhew me plainer the miſera- 
ble ſtate of my own fad wretchedneſs; and 
when I reflect upon my guilty deeds, and 
compare them with your noble, generous, 
and ſpotleſs actions, and then conſider the 
mighty difference of our preſent ſituation, 
it brings to my thoughts the dreadful con- 
traſt of the laſt general day; whilſt thee, 
(thou beſt of men) can, guiltleſs, look upon 


a miſerable loſt one ſinking in defpair, and 
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- drowning in her own black crimes; and 
with ſoft pity, and ſimpathizing tenderneſs, 
wiſh, and ſtrive to ſave me. I can only, 
(as the greateſt glimpſe of comfort now. left 
me) raiſe my unworthy and afflicted eyes, 
to feed deſpair on thine. Here ſhe was 
going on, when the generous and tender 
count, unable any longer to bear the con- 
tinuance of her pitiful and moving ſtrain, 
burſt into a flood of tears, and raiſing her 
to the oppoſite ſeat of the coach, returned 
as follows: — Madam he muſt be more 
than nature, or leſs than-man, that can thus 
behold your deep afflictions, and now un- 
avoidable miſery, and not be mov'd with 
inexpreſſible compaſſion; I am too ſenſibly 
affected with your ſorrows, not to admi- 
niſter all that lies in my power to comfort 
you, and reſtore your tranquility. Al- 
though your father and uncle have caſt you 
off, and utterly diſown you, yet will I ever 
be your friend, ſo far as I am able, with 
honour, to the period of my life ; and 
therefore, my preſent advice is, (in order 
to avoid the reflections and inſults of the 
world) that you immediately retire to a mo- 
naſtery, where you ſhall be preſented wor- 
thy of your rank; there you may reſt fe- 
cure, and ſafe from the peſt and inſolence 
of mankind, and have nothing elſe to do 
but to reconcile your mind to peace and 

heaven; 
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heaven; and whatſoever elſe may offer, 
that I can contribute, to compleat that hap- 
pineſs, you may certainly depend upon. 

This was a propoſal that aptly ſuited 
with the afflictions of the lady, and there- 
fore was immediately approved of and exe- 
cuted, where we ſhall leave her, to atone for 
her former indiſcretions, and the good count 
to purſue the deſerved rewards of an unin- 
terrupted life, 


1 


— 


The Parſon and his horned Horſe, 


Happy is he that has no friend to feed, 
Than ſuch that do e'en enemies exceed. 


A friend is gold; if true, will never leave thee: 
Yet both, without a touchſtone, may deceive thee: 
SHAKESPEARs 


HERE are in the world a ſet of men 

who from the meaneſs of their diſpo- - 
ſitions, would live wholly upon the reſt of 
their fellow creatures. The narrowneſs of 
foul, ſo predominant in the mind of thoſe 
kind of wretches, render them almoſt un- 
worthy of being ranked among the claſs of 
mankind. As too much familiarity generally 
breads contempt, ſome of the clergy not- 
withſtanding the dignity they poſſeſs, ought 
nor 
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not to be treated with too much freedom. 
The obſervation cannot but hold good when 
we conſider that the education a clergyman 
generally receives at a univerſity, makes 
him look upon himſelf at leaſt ſeveral de- 
grees above the reſt of his fellow creatures, 
but this I dare venture to aſſert, that the 
behaviour, not the education, generally 


makes the man. 


Mr. FazzcirrT, a worthy gentleman in 
Suffolk, beſtowed a very good living upon 
parſon Gutileguxzle, who was a very trou- 
bleſome unthinking man; for he had very 
little regard to any thing elſe but his belly, 
to which he was ever a very conſtant and 
ſtudious friend; the parſonage-houſe being 
but about a mile from his patron's ſear, 
the parſon (being a very aſſiduous man) 
did him the honovr, ſometimes, to come, 
three or four times a week, by 8 o'clock in 
the morning, and ſtay with him till eleven 
or twelve at night. At length Mr. Free- 
gift and his family grew quite weary of him, 
which the parſon himſelf could not avoid 
ſeeing; but he did not chuſe to underſtand 
it, as knowing his patron to be both a mo- 
deſt and a generous man; and then again, 
Mr. Guttleguzzle, on the other hand, (as 
is natural to that tribe) behaved himſelf ſo 
liberally towards the ſervants, for all the 
ED trouble 
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trouble which he gave them, that they 
had contracted as much love for him as 
their maſter; and a good reaſon why, 
for none of them all had ever yet ſcen a 
fixpence of his money: it happened one 
day, that the groom was ſaying ſome- 
thing to his maſter about the good 
parſon, (as they were in the ſtable together) 
which cauſed the following reply from the 
eſquire; D—mn the parſon, ſays he, I with 
I could find ſome way or other to make 
him forſake my houſe; he 1s the moſt im- 
pudent ſtupideſt tellow that ever I knew in 
my life; and I believe, verily, in point of 
conſcience, I muſt have him toſſed in a 
blanket before I can get ſhut of him. The 
groom (being a very humerous fellow, and 
hearing his maſter make this decleration) 
anſwered him thus: — If your honour will 
pleaſe to give me leave to put a joke upon 
him, I'll ſoon make him aſhamed of coming 
here, PII warrant him. Will you ? (an- 
ſwered the gentleman) then I aſſure you, 
you ſhall have my leave, with all my heart; 
but you muſt not offer to do him the leaſt 
injury, for Ill not ſuffer any thing of that 
ſort to be attempted, If your trick, or 
joke, be an innocent one, you may execute 
it with all my heart; but I muſt not know 
any thing of the matter. Leave being 
granted, and their maſter acquainted with 

the 
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the nature of it, the ſervants began to pre- 


pare to execute the groom's intended plan, 
which was to be done the next time the 
parſon came there: he did not let them wait 
for an opportunity above a day or two after; 
when the ſcheme was performed as follows: 
— They had, belonging to the houle, a 
favourite tame bull, ” which was fo 8 
that the groom had oftentimes put on him 
a bridle and ſaddle, like a horſe, and ſeveral 
of the ſervants had frequently rode him up 
and down the yard; Roger had always be- 
haved himſelf very prudently, and with the 
utmoſt decency, upon thoſe occaſions: he 
was brought up and educated in the family 
from a calf, and they had fed him, with 
their hands, with any thing that he would 
eat ; ſo that he would follow them up and 
down like a dog: nay, the very maids had 


-been honoured with many an airing upon 


his gentle back. The next time the parſon 
came, they got this bull ready up in the 
ſtable; and the eſquire, approving of the 
humour, kept the parſon that night a little 


later than ordinary, who, as I hinted before, 


had about a mile home, and all the way 
through a long and narrow lane: but his 
old horſe had gone it ſo often, that he could 


' fleep, without fear, upon his back. How- 


ever, the moon was near her change, and 
the nights very dark; and this, in particu- 
lar, 
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lar, happened to ſuit their ſcheme extreamly 
well: when the company broke up for bed, 
the eſquire rung the bell, as uſual, for the 
ſervants to get the parſon s horſe ready; 
but, juſt as the butler was lighting the 
parſon to the door, his candle, by ſome ac- 
cident, went purpoſely out, at which the 
butler ſeemed a little out of temper. 
Gadſo, (fays he) this is deviliſh unlucky; 
but, if yow'll pleaſe to ſtay, fir, one minute, 


I'll ſoon light the candle again: this being 


the groom's cue, (who ſtood juſt out of 
fight of the door with the bull, ready for 
the parſon to mount) cried, here's your 
horſe, ſir, —O! that's very well! (quoth 
the parſon, who was about half ſeas over) 
that's as much as I want. Help me but to 
my horſe, and I want no light; old Fack 
can find his way home without light as well 
as with, - 

To make ſhort of my ſtory, they d 
mounted him upon Roger's back, who ne- 
ver was honoured with ſo much divinity be- 
fore. When the parſon was ſettled and 
adjuſted in his ſaddle, the groom takes 
Roe by his muzzle, and leads him very 
quietly out at the great gate, and having 
wiſhed the parſon a good night, ſhut the 
gates faſt after him; they had not retired to 
laugh at the conceit of their frolick, above 
ten or twelve minutes, before Roger _—_ 

ac 
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back again to the great gates, diſcharged 
of his burden, and bellowing for admiſſion. 
As ſoon as they heard the bull roar, they 
got a candle and lanthorn, and all ran down 
| the lane to ſee what was become of the 
1 parſon, not forgetting to turn the parſon's 
l horſe, old Fack, down the lane looſe before 
| them; when they. had got about three or 
four hundred yards, they found the parſon 
taken into a litte farm houſe, where (the 
farmer happening to be up that night, up- 
on ſome particular buſineſs, and croſſing 
the farm yard, with a light in his hand, ſaw 
5 the parſon riding by) the parſon ſpying the 
| bulPs horns, in his ſudden fright, ſtuck his 
ſpurs into his ſides, which Roger had not 
before been uſed to, and ſcreaming out, at 
the ſame inſtant, in a moſt horrid tone, 
Roger began to kick up his heels in a very 
| _ ftrange manner, by which means he ſoon 
| got rid of the *parſon. This being done, 
Roger returned home to acquaint the reſt of 
the family therewith, and to try for ad- 
miſſion into his old lodging again, but it 
was ſometime before they could recover the 
parſon rightly to his ſenſes; and then the 
beſt account he was able to give them, was, 
that he had rode the devil, and that he was 

| ſure he had carried him over hedge and 
= ditch, but it being very dark, he had not 
an opportunity of | Kt his horns, 4 he 
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diſcovered them by the light of the farmer's 
candle. The truth of this being the next 
day blown all about the pariſh, and the par- 
ſon being informed of the cauſe of it, he 
was aſham'd of going to his patron's houſe 
ever after. And the clerk, being a waggiſh 
kind of a perſon, affirmed that his maſter 
had outdone the primative chriſtians ; for, 
whereas, they were wont to ride ,upon no 
better a creature than an aſs, his good 
maſter, Mr. Guttleguzzle, had luckily im- 
proved his keffel into a bull; and though 
he believed it to be done but by a kind of 
a blunder, yet he was ſure it was a much 
more honourable beaſt, and therefore, he 
thought, very worthy of imitation, 


Obadiah Monſetrap. 


He tells you true, it may be our caſe; 

Shall we upon complaint of men ſo baſe 

Be queſtion'd; no cedars are cedars ftill ; 

The valley muſt nor dare to climb the hill: | 
Poor men muſt ſuffer, rich do what they will. 


THE generality of men's action's ſpeak 
their principles the plaineſt, and it is 

not what we ſay, but what we do, that 
wiſe men judge by; the following ſtory. 
may 
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may be a proper leſſon for the unwary to 
take notice of, Ingratitude 1s one of 
the worſt fins that a man can be guilty of, 
and more eſpecially, when it is committed 
in a breach of truſt, under thoſe who give 
them bread for life. If then, ſuch an one 
ſhould be found betraying his maſter's 
truſt, and yielding u bi right for a ſordid 
and paltry bribe ; if the perſon who had 
feduced him, ſhould then attack him with 
his own weapons, and trick him of his co- 
venanted reward and unjuſt hire, as my rea- 
der will find, was the 4 in the following 
ſtory, ſuch a perſon is rather to be com- 
mended than the other pity'd. There is 
no creature upon the face of the earth, fo 
addicted to the crime of ingratitude, as 
mankind. Even the furieſt of wild beaſts, 
are civiliz'd by gratitude, and ſeldom or 
ever hurt their benefactors and providers; 
but man is daily giving up his father, 
mother, wife, children, friend, nay, even 
ſometimes his country, for a mere trifle.— 
Let every man, thus guilty, put the queſ- 
tion to himſelf, and then conſider well, 
whether he thinks (tho' he be calld to no 
account for it in this life) the cries and 
groans of ſucceeding generations, that lye 
under the oppreſſions and diſtreſſes which 
he, before, had cauſed, and brought upon 
them, will make no impreſſion upon his 
| na 
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final judge, that may move him to reward, 
and puniſh his crimes ?—The man, who 
would ſell his truſt, I am perſuaded, wou'd 
condeſcend to any thing for gain ;—That 
is (I mean) if he could conceive himſelf ſe- 
cure from the power of the law.— The fol- 
lowing proceedings of our good friend, 
Obadiah Monſetrap, will, in my opinion, 
be the eaſier juſtified ;—or, at leaſt, ex- 
cuſed. 


Our friend Obadiah Meuſetrap (who 
| was a quaker, and a commander of a tra- 
ding veſſel) was juſt return'd from a 
voyage, into the river at London, when he 
had a couple of cuſtom-houſe officers (as is 
uſual) immediately clapt on board him: 
[t happened that two or three days after, 
the ſly old fox had a mind to ſound the 
depth of thoſe worthy gentlemen's honefty, 
whether with any view to ſerve his own in- 
tereſt J ſhall leave my reader to judge. 
One day, as he was walking upon the deck 
with them, and talking of indifferent 
things; he ſays to one of them, friend wilt 
thou go into my cabin and drink a glaſs of 
rum? I have a caſe of that which 1s quite 
neat, if thou wilt come and taſte it, and 
give me thy opinion of it, I ſhall be obli- 
ged to thee. The officer comply'd, and 


they, each of them, drank a glaſs or * 
0 
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of it; in praiſing which, the quaker per: 
ceived his ſpirits a little elevated, and be- 
lieving him in a proper cue for his purpoſe, 
pulPd out of his pocket a green purſe, with 
the appearance of about ſixty guineas in it, 
—Says he, friend, as far as I can perceive 
of thee, thou appeareſt to me a perſon of 
quick ſight and good. underſtanding; there. 
fore, I ſhall have no occaſion to make a 
multitude of words, where I would only 
wiſh to ſpeak, and ſtrait be underſtood.— 
Thou ſeeſt this green purſe, and what it 
contains; If thee and thy brother officer 
will give me thy company for one half hour, 
only to drink a bowl of this rum, made in. 
to what they call punch, this purſe, and 
all its contents ſhall be thine, as ſoon as 
the bowl is out; ſo conſider as thee think- 
eſt proper: if thou ordereſt me to fill the 
bowl, I ſhall know what thou meaneſt, and 
will not only immediately obey thee, but 
will alſo fully make good my word,—— 
The officer here, gave him a note of under- 
ſtanding, and immediately communicated 
this propoſal to his truſty companion : 
who, after ſome private confabulation, a- 
greed to the captain's propoſal, and the 
tormer of theſe two, gave him, as he had 
hinted, a ſignal for the bowl ; which was 
compounded with in a minute, — As ſoon I 
as this was ordered, the quaker gave his 
| inſtruct- 
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inſtructions to his mate accordingly; and a 
boat was preſently hauPd up cloſe a ſtern, 
and was put off again for ſhore before the 
bowl was near conſum'd. — 

Our honeſt friend Obadiah Mouſetrap (be- 
ing informed by his mate, and thoroughly 
ſatisfy'd with what in this interval had been 
tranſacted) produced the green purſe, and 
delivered it to the perſon to whom he had 
promiſed. ——But, O dire diſappointment ! 
and confuſion !—Behold the uncertainty of 
this world, inſtead of real gold, in honeſt 
weighty guineas, impeſter'd braſs ſupplied 
their place, —At ſight and proof of this, 
how did the invenom'd tongues of the de- 
ceiv'd begin to rave? their eyes ſtruck fire, 
and their whole diſappointed frames began 
to ſhake with reſentment. Our good 
friend, Obadiab Mouſetrap, being aſfiſted 
by the ſpirit, ſoon found a way to cool their 
intemperate paſſions.—lI perceive, ſays he, 
my friends, that you have been deceived 
in me, as I have been in you, and ha ve un- 
derſtood in earneſt, what I meant in jeſt: 
Is' it reaſonable to imagine (I appeal to 
your own reflection) that I could be ſo weak 
as to give you a purſe of real gold for the 
good ſervices of drinking up my property? 


No, I think not! however, as you were 


both ſtrangers to me, I had a mind to make 
tryal of your honeſty; I knew that you 
p92 | would 
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would think I had ſome illicit buſineſs to 
tranſact, worthy of giving ſuch a preſent, 
for an opportunity to do it in: but, ye are 


both miſtaken, I never wrong'd my king 


nor my country in my life; I look upon 
you both, as perſons that have infamouſly 
forfeited the truſt, repoſed in you, and are 
liable of being ſeverely puniſh'd for it; 
which, if I was to be as cruel to you (by 
informing againſt you) as you have been 
to me, by ſuſpecting that I would wrong 
the king of his due, that muſt unavoidably 
be the caſe: But I ſcorn ſuch an action; 
though, I diſpiſe your principles. How- 
ever, my friends, I would admoniſh you 
to be more honeſt, and more upon your 
guard for the future, which will effectually 
compleat my good intention by this experi- 
ment. 8 


Inſolence and Cowardice Companions. 


Diſtraction heartens fear in deſperate deeds, , 
Conftraint in coward thoughts raſh valour breeds. 


J ASOLENCE and cowardice generally 


attend each other, but true valour is 


Only to be found in the breaſt of the humane. 


Over- 
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overbearing people in office, are too fond 
of lording it over mankind, and pity it is 
that too much power is inveſted in thoſe 
kind of people. A noble, generous ſpirit, 
ſhews its reſentment at a ſeaſonable oppor- 
tunity, as in the caſe of the ſtory before us. 
Mr. Britiſh, had it in his power to reſent 
the affront at the time the indignity was 
offered, but knowing too well the laws of 
his country, put up with the diſgrace till 
ſuch time as his commander's ſuperiority 


| ceaſed, Then, and not till then, the proof 


was too conſpicuous, which of the two were 
cowards. Ke, 

Capr. Bounce was ſome years commander 
of a man of war in the royal navy, bur 
bore the character of being an imperious 
and cruel tyrant, Happening to be ſta- 
tioned in a | +9097 Wh in the Weſt-Indies, he 
carried ſo tyranical a ſway on board his ſhip, 
that all his officers paid little or no obedi- 
ence to their warrants, and many of them 
were about to throw them up, rather-than 
be villain-rid by ſuch a; tyrant ;- when the 
following accident happened. —One day, 
this honourable and killing-captain Bounce, 
being aſhore at Port- Royal in Jamaica, Mr. 
Britiſh, his youngeſt lieutenant, having 
ſome buſineſs there alſo, obtained leave of 
his brother, the eldeſt lieutenant, (who, in 

courſe, 
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courſe, had the command when the captain 
was out of the ſhip) to go on ſhore to 
tranſact it; and being in a coffee houſe, 
ſome hours after, who ſhould come in, but 
captain Bounce, his magnanimous com- 
wander. As ſoon as he ſaw him, Mr, 
Britiſh, in a very polite and reſpectful man. 
ner, ſaluted him with his hat, which was as 
ſcornfully reteived by the captain; who, 
(after ſtrutting two or three times about 
the room, to ſhew the dignity of his de- 
portment) inſtead of returning the compli- 
ment, demanded in a very haughty and in- 
ſolent ſtrain, what buſineſs he had on ſhore 
without his leave? Mr. Briti/h replied, 
fir, if I had not had buſineſs to tranſact, I 
ſhould not have come on ſhore.——Who 
gave you leave to come out of the ſhip ? 
cries our mighty man of power, Why, 
the- firſt heutenant, fir, replies Mr. Britiſh, 
Why then, (fays the captain) I com- 
mand you to go directly on board again.— 
Sir, ſays the lieutenant, I have not yet 
done my buſineſs for which I came on 
ſhore, nor can I this hour or two, but as 
ſoon as I can diſpatch it Iwill. Damme, 
fir! reply'd the captain, I'll make you know 
that I am your commander, and I don't 
care whether you have done your buſineſs 
or not, you ſhall go immediately on board, 
or elſe damme I'll puniſh you.-Sir, re- 
ye = - _— 
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ply'd the heutenant, you may proceed as 
you think proper, I know my duty as well 
as you know yours. Damme, ſir, (lays 
our ſovereign captain) don't you be fawcy, 
but go directly on board, as I command 
you, or, damme, Sir, I ſhall cane you. | 
No, für, (replies the other) I fancy you know 
better than to do that. Sir, (ſaid the 
captain again, ſwelling like a turkey - cock) 
No, ſir, replies 
the lieutenant, I have no reaſon to do that; 
[ ſuppoſe you will not offer to do that which 
you cannot anſwer, ——Damme, fir, crics 
the bold captain, (in a very great paſſion) 
you are impudent! but if you do not go 
on board this minute, as I order you, PII 
break your bones, you ſcoundrel !——fir, 
replies Mr. Britiſh, you may ule your plea- 
ſure. And fo, fir, (demands the captain 


again) you will not obey my command ?. 


Damme, fir, but I'll make you, for all your 
high ſpirit; I ſhall ſoon pull it down, IL'II 
warrant you, —— With that, he began lay- 
ing on him with his cane very heartily, 
and, (as I before obſerved) in a publick 


coffee-room.——T he lieutenant never of- 


tered to lift his hand again, or to oppoſe 
his blows in any ſenſe, but retreated out 
of the coffee-room in the beſt manner he 
could, and the captain purſued him, with 
his active cane, to the very door; and then 

E 2 | he 
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he return'd, ſtrutting and bluſtering, and 
as proud of his victory, as though he had 
killed a giant.— D- 'em, (ſays he) 
theſe impertinent lieutenants are come to 
ſuch a pitch of inſolence, that they think 
themſelves as good as their commanders, 
but I'll make them know the difference, 
and teach them otherwiſe, (at leaſt thoſe 
that belong to me) or I'll ſerve them as they 
deſerve.— Thus he ran on, ſeemingly as 
diſſatisfied as though he had taken no ven- 
geance at all for the above monſtrous in- 
dignity; but the prudent young gentle- 
man had no ſooner received his drubbing, 
but he went directly into his boat, and (as 
he was commanded) immediately on board 
his ſhip, where he informed his brother- 
officers of this rencounter with his cap- 
tain ; and, on the firſt lieutenant's demand- 
ing of him how he intended to proceed, 
(in order to obtain a ſatisfaction for his ill 
uſage) he anſwered, that he ſhould not have 
come ſo ſoon on board again, (nor, at leaſt, 
till he had done his buſineſs, for which he 
went on ſhore) but that he wanted a certain 
inſtrument of parchment, that was in his 
eſcrutore, and hoped that he would give 
him leave to go on ſhore again directly, 
becauſe his buſineſs was now with the com- 
modore. The lieutenant knew his mean- 


ing, 
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ing, and told him he might go and welcome, 
if he pleaſed. 

He —_ went into his cabbin, and .out 
of his eſcrutore he took his warrant, and 
went with it immediately to the houſe of 
the commodore, who (as is cuſtomary for 
commanders in chief of a ſtation'd ſqua- 
dron) lived conſtantly on ſhore, in a houſe 
facing the harbour; from whence, by an 
enſign, he could make a ſignal to his ſhip 
at pleaſure, Mr. Britiſi finding the com- 
modore at home, ſent in his name and 
duty to that officer, deſiring leave to ſpeak 
with him, on very particular buſineſs, he 
was immediately admitted. Well ſir, 
fays the commodore, what may be your 
commands with me ? May it plealc 
your honour (replies Mr. Brisiſi) this, is 
the firſt time I was ever in.the Ye Indies. 
and I find it ſo far diſagrees with my con- 
ſtitution, that I muſt beg leave to reſign 
up my warrant, for I am, at preſent, to 
far indiſpoſed, that I am incapable of ſery- 
ing his majeſty as J ought, and my in- 
tentions are to go for England the firſt op- 
portunity.— Come, fir, (lays the com- 
modore) I fancy I can ſee into the true 
cauſe of your deſiring, at preſent, to quit 
his majeſty's ſervice; your captain, and 
you, I am apt to think, may not agree ſo 
well as you ought ; he is a very unplea- 
| E 3 ſant 
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fant man to ſerve under, I own, and not 
very agreeable to his officers in particular, 
However ſir, if there is any ſuch mean- 
ing in the preſent caſe, and you'll ac- 
quaint me with it freely, I'll give you my 
honour you ſhall have that juſtice done 
you, which your cauſe deſerves. Sir, 
replies the lieutenant, I thank your ho- 
nour for your kind propoſal, but I have no 
complaint againſt my captain in the leaſt; 
I am above that, I do aſſure you, and my 
deſires and inclinations are for my native 
air, which I hope will again enable me to 
accept the honour of re-entering his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice to my own fatisfaction and 
the credit of my endeavours. — Well, 
fir (ſays the commodore) be it as you 
pleaſe ; and I heartily wiſh you a better 
bl ſtate of health, but I can't help doubting 
| the ingenuity of your reaſons for giving 
| up your commiſſion, and would willingly 
do any thing in my power to put things 
| upon a right footing. —Mr. Britiſi thanked 
| him for his profier'd good office, and de- 
| fired the favour of a line to the com- 
mander of his late ſhip, for. the uſe of his 
| long-boat to put his things on ſhore for | 
| him, which the commodore immediately | 
ordered his ſecretary to write for him. 
After he had taken his leave of that officer, 
he went with his order again on _ 
1 an 
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and informing the officers there, with 
what he had done, and that he was now no 
longer their ſhip-mate, they all rejoiced ar . 
it, and applauded his ſpirit, and then drank 
a parting bowl, to the good ſucceſs of his 
prudent and noble determination ; and after 
having all his things put into the boat, he 
very politely took his leave of the whole 
ſhip's company (who all expreſt their con- 
cern for the loſs of fo worthy a man) and 
made again for ſhore. 

As ſoon as the valiant captain Bounce 
came again on board, all his officers at- 
tended to accommodate him at his entrance 
into the ſhip, as uſual, but miſſing our 
young hero, Mr. Britiſh, amongſt the 
number, he calls to his firſt lieutenant with 
an accent of terror, — (or, perhaps fear;) 
where is Mr. Briti/h ? Is he not on 
board ?——No, fir reply'd the lieutenant 
he aſked me leave to go on ſhore, to 
tranſact ſome particular buſineſs, and ſome 
hours after, he came on board again, with 
a written order from the commodore, to 
put all his things on ſhore, and told us, 
that he no longer was a ſhip-mate here; 
there, fir, is the commodore's order.. 
At this, our bullying captain began to draw 
concluſions, and turned as pale as death, 
ir, ſaid he, to the lieutenant, did he 
lay any thing to you, of what happened 

K E 4 to- day 
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to- day on ſhore? —No, fir, (replied he) 
only. that he found himſelf out of order, and 
deſign'd 1 o to England the firſt opportu- 
nity. ter the — 2 had aſked what 
9 his impatience had forced him to, 

and gaining but little ſatisfaction from the 
anſwers, he deſired the firſt lieutenant's 
company to ſup with him that night, (in 
order to pump him a little further, for he 
was plaguy uneaſy) which the lieutenant 
accepted of.— After ſupper was over, ſays 
the captain to him, I fancy that Mr. Briti/h 
has quitted the ſervice on account of what 
happened to day between him and me, at. 
ſuch a coffee-houſe; and, if ſo, I am very 
lorry for it; but, d—m—e, he was very 
ſaucy to me, and my paſſion carried me ſo 
far as to ſtrike him for it; but J am very 
sorry he has laid down his warrant, becaulc 

[I would have made him amends, and would 
have been his friend towards his promotion, 
had he continued in my ſhip; and now it 
may be a great while, perhaps, before he 
gets another; but, however, if he does not 
leave the iſland ſoon, III. uſe my intereſt 
with the commodore in his behalf, —Thus 
he ran on with his deceitful inſinuations for 
ſome time; but it was fourteen days after 
this, before he durſt venture again out of 
his ſhip; at the expiration of about that 


tine, 1magining, there might be no jw 
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danger, he ordered out his barge, and went 
directly on ſhore to the ſame coffee-houſe, 
to ſound how the affair ſtood, and to inform 
himſelf whether Mr. Britiſhi was ſailed for 
England or not. But, ſcarce was he got 
out of his barge, before Mr. Britiſh was 
informed of it; for he had employed ſeveral 
proper perſons to keep a continual look-out 
for him; ſo that he was almoſt as ſoon at 
the coffee-houſe as our mighty captain 
Bounce, who is now juſt upon the point of 
ſhewing his magnanimity. — As ſoon as 
Mr. Britiſh ſaw his creditor, the captain, 
(who was magnificently garniſhed out with. 
ſcarlet and gold) he ſalutes him with his hat, 
in the following manner: noble captain 
Bounce, your humble ſervant, I am extreme- 
ly glad to ſee you, for I began to deſpair of 
ever ſetting eyes on you again. The 
captain, a good deal furpriz'd and ſhock'd 
at this, turn'd about, pulPd off his hat, and 
with his hand almoſt to the ground, ran to- 
meet him. Dear fir! (fays he) I am 
infinitely glad to ſee you; I was told you 
were going for England; and, if fo, I wiſh: 
you a very. good paſſage, and heartily beg 
your pardon for the ill treating of you in 
this room, the laſt time I ſaw you; and 
which had not happened, but that I had 
been croſs'd in my temper before, and put 
into ſo violent a paſſion, that J was not. 
maſter of my reaſon; and therefore, fir, I 
E 5 hope- 
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hope you'll think no more of it. — Sir, 
replies the lieutenant, to be brief, either 
* or I muſt immediately quit this room. 

ow, ſir, as I was obliged to give place to 
you, the laſt time I was here, I look upon 
it as reaſonable that you ſhould do the ſame 
at preſent to me. Here the captain be- 
gan to look very fooliſh, (if we can ſup- 
pole ſuch a look from a captain of a man 
of war.)—But Mr. Britiſi, not ſtaying for 
an anſwer, clapp'd his left hand upon his 
{word, to let the captain ſee that it was 
ready, and with his right hand began to cane 
him, as hard as he was able to lay him on; 
and, notwithſtanding the blows fell ſo thick, 
that he could guard but very few of them, 
he never offered to ſtrike one blow in re- 
turn, or to lay his hand to his ſword, (which, 
was then by his ſide), either to defend or 
oppoſe it; but, with the greatett cowardly 


contuſion, cry'd out, —Damme, fir, what 


do you mean ?—And,—Damme, fir, what's 
this for?—And with theſe words he retreat- 


ed out of the coffee-room. But Mr Br1iti/h 
was not contented here, with barely keep- 
ing the field of battle, but kept purſuing 
of his flying enemy, with many a heavy 
ſtroke, down to his very boat; who, like 
a luſty fellow, called out to his boat's crew, 
as loud as he could, for aſſiſtance ; and ſe- 
veral of them, (though much againſt their 


wills) were coming to obey his command, 


when 


jump'd into his barge. 
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when the young gentleman, (ſtill caning of 
their captain) call'd out to them. Look 
ye, gentlemen, if either of you ſhall offer 
to come near me, to oppoſe the juſtice of 
my vengeance, I'll that moment ſhoot him 
dead on the ſpot. Here he drew a 
piſtol out of his pocket with his left hand, 
and continued ſtill drubbing the good cap- 
tain with his right; ſo that the boat's crew 
hearing this threat, and ſeeing the piſtol 
ready in his hand, return'd to their boat, 
and with an inward joy beheld their worthy 
commander fairly drubb'd into his very 
barge; and all that any of them offered to do 
in his defence, (after the above menace) was 
to call out to Mr. Britiſi, (with a kind or 
ſneer) pray, fir, don't kill the captain! 
for heaven's ſake, fir, don't murder the 
captain! and ſo on, to that effect, till he 
And then, Mr. 
Britiſh pull'd off his hat to him, ſaying, — 
Now, noble captain, we are even; and if 
you have any further demand upon me, I 
am to be heard of at ſuch a place, and will 
attend you upon the leaſt notice; and, ſo, 
fir, I wiſh you well on board, and am, 
from this minute, your humble ſervant, — 
moſt valiant captain. To which the 
captain reply'd (adjuſting himſelf in the 
barge, and with an accent of diſguſt 
Damme, fir, I ſhall remember you 
Mr. Britiſi made anſwer, I think, indeed, 
Ee yOu 
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you now have a right ſo to do, and if you 
are not ſatisfied with my genteel treatment 
of you, in return of your late good behavi- 
our, you need only call upon me captain at 
what other time you pleaſe, and you may 


depend upon a ſecond part to the ſame 
tune. 


The few bilk'd and double bil d. 


S 


All men that are in love deal with the devil; 
Only with this difference, he that dotes, 
Upon a woman, is abſolutely poſſeſt ; 

And he that loves the leaſt, is haunted 

With a familiar.—Love is ſuch a wealth 

As muſt be gain'd by free conſent ; not ſtealth, 


ECESSITY (the mother of invention) 
too often puts people upon the means 
of ſeeking out a redreſs to reſtore them to 
their former happineſs. Love at firſt ſight 
is apt to be moſt predominate, and often- 
times, till reaſon is called to our aſſiſtance, 
we are inclin'd to be over biaſſed by its 
powerful prevalence. The better to eluci- 
date the ſubject, the following ſtory is ſub- 
mitted to the candour of my reader. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Lovemore, a young gentleman of a 
pretty little eſtate, and ſon to a very rich 
merchant, fell in love with Narciſſa, a very 
beautiful young lady, but of little or no 
forrune. And in ſome ſmall time after 
marry'd her. His father was ſo diſguſted: 


at the match, that he reſolved not to part 


with a ſhilling; but vow'd he would diſin- 
herit him for his marrying without his con- 
ſent. Many of Lovemore's friends endea- 


voured to reconcile the old gentleman to 


them, by all the arguments they could poſ- 
ſible make uſe, of but all to no purpoſe.— 


In ſhort, the amorous bridegroom, had no- 
thing but the love of his charming and dear 


Narciſſa to ſupport him under this unfortu- 
nate diſgrace. However, the wedding be- 


ing over, and he maſter of about 400 


pounds per ann. that was left him by an 


uncle, he reſolved to taſte all the pleaſures 


that life and his little fortune could beſtow 
on him. He, therefore, ſet up his chariot, 
and made an appearance in a very elegant 
and ſplendid manner, rather beyond his 
income; ſo that, in a ſmall time they be- 
gan to be neceſſitous. But as fortune fa- 
vour'd their loves, they proved ſucceſsful 
at laſt for life, even beyond their expecta- 
tions. 1 
Narciſſa was one night at ſome public place 
of entertainment, where Mr. Zorodabel, a 


Pr odi- 
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prodigious rich Few, happening to fix his 
eyes upon hers, was not able to withſtand 
the temptation. After ſome reflection, 
he concluded to himſelf, that whether ſhe 
was married or not, the. puiſſance of his 
purſe was ſufficient to attempt any thing of 
that ſort; and, therefore, taking courage, 
(though he knew that his own circumciſed 
perſon was none of the beautifulPſt) he 
very complaiſantly addreſſed himſelf to her. 
Narciſſa, not in the leaſt gueſſing at his 


amorous intentions, anſwered with a plea- 


ſant and eaſy freedom; which the Je took 
for a very good omen. From this night, 


the old inflam'd letcher began to place his 


ſpies, took all the opportunity he could to 


follow her to all public places, (except to 


church). and endeavoured to entertain her 
with his unchriſtian-like addreſſes. It was 
ſome time before Narciſſa had any ſuſpicion 
of his deſigns. But at laſt ſhe conceived 


his purpoſe, and being willing to be ſatiſ- 


fied of the truth of her conjecture, ſhe be- 


gan to be leſs reſerved; and to converſe 
more freely with him: this gave him an 


opportunity of declaring himſelf, and ſoon 
diſcovered to her the whole ſcheme, which 
(as my reader will find) did not afford her a 


-  rrifling ſatisfaction for ſhe determined not 


only to encourage his amour, but likewiſe 


to have ſome very good diverſion with him. 


Accor d- 
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Accordingly when ſhe came home, ſhe with 


a good deal of pleaſant raillery, acquainted 
her huſband with the advances of his pow- 
erful rival, and at the ſame time, intimated 
to him, her deſire of carrying on the ſcene. 
To which he aſſented: they diverted them- 
ſelves with their conceit of the humour, and 
the odd and ridiculous behaviour of the 
amorous Zorobabel, for ſome time. On the 
other hand, the 7e "conſidered, that, (as 
the lady had never yet once offered the 
leaſt affront towards him, nor even forbid 
his ſuit,) ſhe gave him room to hope he 
ſhould very ſoon ſucceed in his amour. 
But though Narciſſa and her husband, had 
no other views at firſt, than to tantalize him 
a little for their own diverſion, and to 
laugh, and amuſe themſelves with his ridi- 
culous and coltiſn actions; yet, to poor 
Zora's coſt and diſgrace, their purpoſe was 
ſoon changed; one day, they were telling 
the whole affair to one Mr. Waggi/h, (a 
young gentleman, who was their intimate 
friend and acquaintance) and how the good 
ew would ſet and ſigh! and ogle; and play 
all the pretty monkey- tricks imaginable. 

MWaggiſui had no ſooner heard their relation, 
(being a man of wit and ſpirit) but he was 
tranſported beyond deſcription, which was 
partly occaſioned by a thought that inſtantly 
occured to him. T herefore, in order to 
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improve the preſent. proſpect to their ad- 
vantage, he delivered himſelf as follows. 
Egad! Fack, I could tell you how this 
affair might be managed greatly to your 
advantage. And, I know very well, (if 
you will excuſe my freedom) that affairs, 
will by-and-bye, be but very indifferent 
with you, except you can make it up with 
your father; I do not think it can be any 
crime to over-reach this old liquoriſn J/- 
raelite, And egad! I have a thought 
come into my head, that, were it well 
manag'd, would make a man of thee for 
ever, How, eke p cries Lovemore. 
Why, (replies Wag- 
illi, — himſelf to Narciſſa) it muſt 
yr wholly upon you, madam ; if you 
can have reſolution and courage enough, 
to put my ſcheme in execution, I would 
really try what I could make of him. The 
Zews are a people that make no conſcience 
in buying and ſelling the whole world; 
and 2 ſubſtitute all proſpects what- 
ſoever, to that of lucre. Therefore, the 
crime will be the leſs, (if there be any in 
it) in making a repriſal upon him. Beſides, 
his attempts are diſhonourable, unwar- 
rantable, and unlawful to the laſt degree. 
I would therefore, carry on the farce with 
all the reſolution, ſecrecy, and art that 1s 
*. Firſt, — I would give him 
great 
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great encouragement, to. raiſe in him an 
inſupportable deſire; then get a goed round 
ſum from him, and afterwards bilk him. 
Egad ! Fack, he can ſpare money; and 
thou, I am ſure, want it. If thy good 
ſpouſe here, and thyſelf have but courage 
enough, you may eaſily manage things to 
your wiſh, and with that unfuſpected art 
may you proceed, as even to admit him 
(by appointment) to your bed: You, Jack, 
being poſted in a proper place, and at a 
certain ſignal given by Narciſſa, may in- 
ſtantly ruſn in upon them, with a witneſs 
or two with you, and wind up the plot to 
your ſatisfaction. You, immediately muſt 
counterfeit a rage; Narciſſa begs for mercy; 
the Jeu. in the utmoſt ſurpriſe and deſ- 
pair, will offer you your own terms, and 
ſo, you may make your market. If the 
old adulterer ſhould not. propoſe a ſatisfac- 
tion equal to your wiſh, why then, you have 
it ſtill in your power to force him to it: 
Enter your action at common law, it is but 
you and your ſpoule's parting, till the iſſue 
is decided: And then your generous for- 
giveneſs and mutual continuance, will un- 
ravel the plot, open the eyes of the ſpec- 
tators, and take off all the odium from 
your lady's reputation. From this, the 
Jew (as being a very heinous tranſgreſſor, 
by his villainous attempt) will be very 

juſtly 
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juſtly turn'd the ſubject of their laughter; 

all the town will . wal your juſtice, cou- 
rage, and conduct; and rejoice at your 
ſucceſs. Now I would have you both re- 
flect upon it, and alſo conſider the conſe- 
quences of your neglecting it. You both 
love one another; have lived pretty faſt; 

your income but ſmall; and that, I am 
certain too, is reduced; (excuſe my free- 
dom, I muſt now ſp eak my mind, and de- 
pend upon your friendſhip) your father's 
not reconciled ; and much to be doubted 
if he ever will; your creditors, by-and-bye 
will grow impatient and you being unable 
to ſatisfy them, ruin immediately muſt fol- 
low: This ſcheme may, (if properly ma- 
naged) prevent all this, and raife you up 
to a happy independancy : And, if it is in 
my power to aſſiſt you, in any reſpec, you 
may command me. But I muſt remind 
you of this; remember, Fack, you want 
money; the Few has enough to ſpare, and 
his raſcally attempt deſerves no leſs a pu- 
niſhment than I have hinted to you. 

When Mr. Waggi/h had ended what he 
had to ſay, Lovemore and his wife began to 
look at one another very gravely; as 
though they would aſk eachother's thoughts 
on this ſubject, with their eyes only. At 
length the huſband broke filence, and aſk'd 
his beloved „ ſne thought N 

it? 
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it? Who anſwer'd, with ſome confuſion, 
(after a little pauſe) that, ſhe was at a loſs 
what to ſay for ſhe thought it was a ſubject 
of too great concern to be anſwer'd with- 
out being duly weighed. 

Well, to whet their appetites, and give 
them a better reliſh to the banquet, he had 
invited them to, Mr. Waggi/h gave them a 
ſecond leſſon to the ſame purpoſe, though, 
with ſome few new arguments; and then, 
taking his leave, left them to reflect upon 
the whole. 

After they had ſcrutinized a little into the 
affair between themſelves; and weigh'd 
the arguments of their friend, as above 
related: in the ſtricteſt manner, that the 
circumſtances, on each ſide would poſſibly 
admit of, they determin'd if poſſible to put 
it in execution. Accordingly, the next 
night, ſhe being at the play, happen'd to 
meet with her devoted Zoro there, and 
gave him an opportunity of having ſome 
private diſcourſe with her. Which happy 
interval tranſported him beyond imagina- 
tion; and very amorous he was, both in 
his eyes and tongue. At length, when the 


play was over, he humbly demanded of her, 


if ſhe was going directly home: She an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, he very politely 
offer'd her his ſervice to eſcort her out ; and 


ſhe ordering her ſervant to get her a chair, 
he 
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he alſo complimented her with the offer of 
his coach to ſet her down ; which ſhe not 
abſolutely. refuſing, he immediately con- 
ducted her to it. This was a happineſs he 
could hardly expect : however, as fortune 
is ſudden in her favours, as well as her 
frowns, ſhe here ſmil'd upon him, tho' with 
a very deceitful eye, as my reader may 
ſuppoſe, from what has been already ſaid, 

hen he was got into the coach with her, 
he found himſelf ſo enamour'd with her, 
that it was impoſſible for him to hold out 
any longer; therefore, with all the eloquence 
he was maſter of, he endeavour'd with his 
tongue to unfold all that his eyes had ſtrove 
to ſay before. He vow'd and ſwore a thou- 
land tender things: Amongſt the reſt, in 
in order to ſound her inclination on that 
head, he endeavoured to expreſs how much 
he lamented her being a married woman, 
and was it not for that (as fearing her hut- 
band's knowing, or diſapprobation of it) 
he would make bold to offer her a preſent, if 
ſhe would vouchſafe to accept it, worthy 
of her wearing, Otherwiſe, if ſhe would 
pleaſe to- purchaſe it herſelf, and keep it 
for his ſake, he would humbly entreat her 
to accept of a bank note, for that purpole, 
and lay it out in ſomething to her own 
liking 9 3 
g 5 
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To this, ſhe return'd him ſuch a kind of 
anſwer as fill'd the old dotard with great 
hopes, raptures, and expectations. Out 
he lugs his pocket-caſe, and preſented her 
with a piece of paper, worth an hundred 
pounds. Declaring, at the fame time, that 
were he maſter of the whole world, he 
ſhould defire no greater bleſſing with it, 
than for her to ſhare it with him. Andif 
that her angelic goodneſs would interpret 
that ſmall preſent as not unwelcome 7 rom 
his hands, (who really lov'd her beyond 
expreſſion) he ſhould always, not only re- 
member her goodneſs, but would alſo make 
it his ſtudy to reward her kindneſs. | 
With ſuch low ſniffing cant as this, he en- 
tertain'd her all the while they were in the 
coach together. 

As ſoon as they came to the lady's door, 
and the ſervant had rung the bell, Love- 
more being at home before her, came to re- 
ceive his ſpouſe ; ſeeing ſhe was come home 
in a ſtrange gentleman's coach, he preſently 
conjectur'd whoſe it was, and went imme- 
diately and handed her out of it; but ſhe 
giving him the wink, addreſs'd him thus, 
—— My dear, I have been to night at the 
play; and not being able to get a chair, 
this gentleman was ſo kind as to. ſet me 
down with his coach; or elſe I don't know 
how I ſhould have got home, Here Love- 

more 
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morereturn'd him his very unfeign'd thanks; 
and deſired he would walk in and drink a 
glaſs of wine with him. Which after ſome 
intreaty, the Je conſented to; after drink- 


ing a glaſs or two, and chating ſome little 
time about indifferent things, upon a fur- 
ther invitation (and he did not want a great 
deal of it) he ſtaid and ſupp'd with them.— 
During the whole time they were at ſupper, 

the poor flaming Zorobabel could not keep 
his piercing eyes off thoſe of the charming 
Narciſſa. And when ſhe chanc'd to ex- 
change a glance (which ſhe frequently did 
on purpoſe) their ſudden radiance was caſt 
upon him with ſuch a heavenly ſmile, as 
was almoſt too exquiſite for him to endure, 

All this was careleſsly obſerv'd by Love- 
more; and which gave him much inward 
Gatisfadtion ; as well as diverſion : for, it 
muſt certainly have been very entertaining 
to an indifferent ſpectator, to ſee an old 
ſwarthy, crols ey'd letcher, rolling his 
blinking ogling eyes; champing, and Tlick- 
ing his blubber lips; and acting with all 
the affected effeminence imaginable, the 
inſipid and ridiculous airs of à conceited 
boyiſh lover. And ſuch was now our in- 
flam'd Zorobabel. After ſupper was over, 
and the cloth taken away, whether it was 
the effects of her hundred-pound note; or, 
whether ſhe was tranſparced with the lively 


compa- 
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company of her charming Zoro, I can't tell, 
but ſo it was, that the agreeable Varciſſa 
was in ſo muſical a mood, that ſhe could 
not avoid ſhewing it, by ſeveral low kind 
ef flouriſhes with ker ſkilful and melodious 
voice, which, indeed was exceſſive ſweet. 
This her husband taking notice of (in order 
to entertain his generous new gue in the 
moſt agreeable manner he could) begg'd of 
her to oblige him with a ſong. She reply'd, 
perhaps it may not be agreeable to Mr. Zo- 
robabel ? But, being affured by him, 
of the contrary, (for this reply of hers, he 
took for a promiſſing compliment) and he 
alſo ſoliciting for the ſame favour, ſhe de- 
manded, what ſong ſhe ſhould ſing. Which 
being left to her own choice, ' ſhe reply'd 
My dear, if it will be agreeable III 
give you that which you made and compli- 
mented me with the day after our wedding 
night. Mir. Zorobabel (ſaid ſhe, turning to 
the Few) you muſt know Mr. Lovemore is 
a poet, now and then; and I am going to 
give you a ſpeciment of his works.- 
Here ſhe preſented them with the following 
air; and which ſhe ſung in a moſt delight- 
ful and excellent manner. | 


1 - 


£ 


Tune. 


E 
| 
1 


T felt the little flutf ring things, 
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Tune, Too plain dear Youth, 


I 


Hen fair Narciſſa firſt appear'd, 
(Her Eyes no ſtar more bright ,) 
Eager Tgaz'd! but yet I fear'd | 
T* approach their dazling light! 
Tftood and ſigb'd, while in my breaſt 
A thouſand Cupid's play'd; | 
There round my heart they wove a neſt, 
And plac'd this charming maid, © 


II. 


In wanton ſport's employ'd ;, 


And while they wav'd their fanning wings, 


A thouſand thoughts convey'd ! 
At length I ſpake; ſhe, with a ſmile, 
. Rewarded all my pain; 
As both our hearts were free from guile, 
_ She plighted love again. 


III. 


Vith pleaſing flames our boſoms glow, 
Narciſſa's all my care; 


Our mutual loves by nature flow, _ 


To each an equal ſhare : 


. When ſhe is gay, I too am pleas'd, 


ben ſheis ſad, I mourn; 
Our hearts alike are ſympathiz'd ; 


In equal moods we burn. ; 
During 
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During the time of Narciſſa's perform- 
ance, in tinging this ſong, the enamour'd 
Zorobabel's eyes twinkled and ſparkled 
Ike thoſe of an old blind maſtiff, when 
half a ſleep, and half awake; and his 
chop's ſo water'd at her, that he could 
not keep his mouth from running over. 
The poetry was ſo palpably expreſſed by 
her, and the muſick of the tune managed 
lo raviſhingly, that ſhe effect ually blow'd 
up all the amorous fire in his breaſt, till it 
was well nigh burſting into an open blaze. 
As ſhe frequently addrefled her looks and 
actions to him while ſhe ſung it, he took it 
tor granted, that many compliments which 
were expreſſed in the fong, were directed 
to him, and returned them to her, by a 
thouſand inſinuating and ridiculous looks 
and geſtures, and likewiſe, after the ſong 
was ended, by a number of encomiums on 
ker muſical voice and judgment. Thus 
they ſpent the remainder of the night till 
near one in the morning, when the poor en- 
laved Few return'd home, a thouſand 
times more in love than ever; and Narciſſa 
informed her husband of all that had paſſed 
between her and her lover that night, not 
forgetting the bank note; nor was it above 
4 day or two, before he made an excule 
to call a gain, on pretence of ſome very 
ſtrange news he had received intelligence of 

Vol. I. F from 
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from ſome remote part of the globe. 


Either Conſtantinople was removed 


into the Indies, or the dominions of the 


Mogul were brought into Spain; or, ſome 


ſuch new invented ſtuff. But what inco- 


herent ſhape or air will not love put on 
to favour its attempts. This viſit being 
made about ten o'clock in the morning, he 


' now ſtaid and breakfaſted with them; that 
is, he drank a diſh or two of their tea, &c, 


And after ſome time, talking of many 
indifferent things, the Jew happened to fall 
into a digreſſion on the taſte of Narciſſa's 
china; and ſhe ſaying that ſhe was very 
fond of good china, love had ſo opened his 
heart, and relaxed the ſtrings of his purſe, 


that he told her, if ſhe would pleaſe to ac- 
cept of it, he would make her a preſent of 


a ſet of china to her own taſte, whenever 
ſhe pleas'd.—To which ſhe reply'd: — 
china is a kind of furniture that I was al- 
ways fond of; tho* indeed, at preſent, we 
have but little. But if Mr. Lovemore will 
give me leave, I'll now take you at your 


word, and thank you too. —— 


To this Lovemore anſwer'd, with all my 
heart, my dear! If Mr. Zorobabel has a 
mind to make you a preſent of a ſet of 
china, you ſhall not ſay that I deprieed 
you of it.— Thank you my dear! (reply'd 
Narciſſa) then, Mr. Zorobabel, I'Il try your 

generoſity, 
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generoſity, and accept of your offer, when 
you pleaſe, -——— Nay, madam, (anſwered the 
Jew) you ſhall chuſe them yourſelf, and 
PII attend you, when you pleaſe, to pay for 
them.—O ſir! replies ſhe, there's no time 
like the time preſent.— With all my 
heart, madam, (returned the Few) 1am 
ready to make good my word, ——After ſhe 
had dreſſed herſelf, as ſhe thought proper, 
into the Jew's coach they went, and drove 
away for the city, to the inexpreſſible joy of 
our good fleſh-monger Zorababel, who was 
now reſolved neither to ſpare coſt or pains 
to accompliſh his righteous ends. Accord- 
ingly, they were no ſooner got ſrom Love- 
more's door, than our friend Zoro drew up 
both - the blinds of the coach, and began 
to ſqueeze Narciſſa by the hand, and to 
expound his paſſion for her in the moſt pa- 
thetic and moving manner he was capable 
of. To all which Narciſſa took a ſpecial 
care not to give him too much room to 


hope, nor otherwiſe to deſpair, but rather 


ſeemed to underſtand it all as gallantry and 
romance; which conduct abſolutely an- 
ſwered her end; for it heightened his de- 
ſire, and urged on his paſſion a thouſand 
times the mare. The ſtronger to convince 
her that his love for her was ſincere, he 
would not content himſelf with purchaſing 
for her a china equipage for tea and coffee 
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only, but alſo (ſince ſhe was fond of china) 
he would preſent her with a ſet ſufficient 
to furniſh out a large table for two courſes, 
and a deſſert; with diſhes, plates and ſauce- 
boats, all compleat; the whole purchaſe 
amounting to above an hundred guineas. 
For which kind gift Narciſſa expreſſed a 
very ſenſible obligation, declaring ſhe would 
never forget his generoſtty..——This con- 
feſſion of hers the Jew thought look'd too 
favourable to paſs unregarded; and that 
the preſent opportunity appeared too pre- 
cious to be waſted. Therefore, the china 
being paid for, and directed to be ſent to 
Lovemore's houſe directly, the Jew and 
Narciſſa enter'd -again their coach ; when 
he propoſed, and urged to her all the ar- 
guments he could to perſuade her to go 
with him to his own houſe, and there to 
view his collection, which he aſſured her 
was a very good one; and that ſhe ſhould 
be welcome to any thing ſhe ſhould there 
happen to like. But this bait would by no 
means take. In anſwer to that requeſt, ſhe 
urged reputation, and the hazard ſhe ſhould 
thereby run, of being obſerved, and its 
coming to her husband's ears. Upon which 
he declined that point, but took this for a 
downright confeſſion of her love, and there- 
fore begg'd leave to aſpire to her lips, to 
which ſhe gave him but very little repulſe; 

this 
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this tranſporting rapture blow'd him vp 
indeed! for now he became quite diſtracted 
with deſire, and his paſſion was by no 
means to be reſtrained. His fortune, nay, 
his life, was now too little to hazard for 
the prize. His ſoul! his heart! his whole 
eſtate were all at her command. And would 
ſhe but return his love, he, and all that be- 
longed to him, was at her diſpoſal. —Find- 
ing him thus ripe in his folly, Narciſſa re- 
flected, that ſince ſhe had, at her husband's 
requeſt, undertaken this diſagreeable task; 
this now was a criſis, which if ſlipp'd, 
might not be recovered, and therefore to 
prove her reſolution and fortitude, ſhe re- 
tolved, with all the prudence and caution 
ſhe was miſtreſs of, to improve it to- her 
beſt advantage, and then to leave it to her 
husband's diſcretion hereafter, At length, 
when the importunate Zors addreſſed her 
again, ſhe e him ſo artfully, by the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe, that ſhe gained from him 
a moſt maſterly and. ſignificant point. Said 
ſhe,—lr, you have made me a moſt ſolemn 
declaration of your unfeigned love and con- 
ſtancy; and you have given me ſome rea- 
lon, by tlie two conſiderable preſents you 
have made me, that what you have ad- 
vanced may really be true; but you'll be 
Pleaſed to conſider, that what I am going 
to ſay to you may deſerve the moſt ſerious 
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and weighty regard. Suppoſe my deſire, 


or gratitude, or both ſhould incline me to 


favour your requeſt, what, fir, muſt be the 
conſequence of ſuch an aſſent? putting out 


of the queſtion the heinouſneſs of the ſin, 
which by the laws of God and man, is ca- 
pital and deadly, which thought is ſuffi- 
cient to ſtagger any thinking perſon with 
unutterable apprehenſion, yet this to me, 
is not fo terrible as the following occur- 
rences. Mr. Lovemore, who is one of the 
beſt of men, married me without the leaſt 
proſpect of any portion with me; by which 


means he has diſobliged the beſt of fathers, 
who had it in his power to have pofleſſed 


him of a very plentiful fortune; which he 


certainly would have done, had he mar- 


ried with his conſent, Though Mr. Leve- 
more's income at preſent, is not very con- 
fiderable, yet, to me, it 1s the ſame as 
though it was ever ſo great: for he is ſo 
good, that he never debars me either of 
pleaſure, or any thing elſe that I think pro- 
per to ask for. But as he took me with- 
out a fortune, ſo I married him with a ſet- 
tlement. And therefore, if he ſhould by 
any means diſcover my amour with you, I 
ſhould not only deſerve his hate; forfeit 
my whole reputation ; and be deſpiſed by 


all my own and his relations; but ſhould 
alſo be in danger of periſhing for want. 


For- 
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Fortune 1 have none, of my own; ſettle- 
ment I have none; nor any dependance of 
any to come; and to be caſt off, and deſpi- 
i-d by the whole world, in the utmoſt po- 
verty and indigence, what muſt become of 
me? though I ſhould love you as perfectly 
as Mr. Lovemore now doats on me, what 
could that avail me? You, fir, (after enjdy- 
ment) might ſerve me, as my husband, 
and the reſt of the world had done before; 
forſake me with loathing and contempt. 
Yes ! even, though for you I had hazarded 
and ſuffered all this. Plung'd from a ſtate 
of plenty, happineſs, and content, to that 
of indigence, myery, and contempt.  neic, 
fir, are reflections ſufficient to check the 
warmeſt inclinations; and conquer fuch- 
deſires. 

All the while Narciſſa was making this 
probable diſcourſe, the conſcientious Ferv 
could hardly contain his tranſport ; for he 
took it as a plain confeſſion of her love: and 
concluded within himſelf, that nothing 
would deter her from granting his deſire, 
but her want of a future proviſion ; for 
fear ſhe ſhould be diſcovered and diſcarded 
by her husband. And therefore he re- 
ſolved, that if this conjecture was right, 
he would immediately remove that impe- 
diment; in doing of which, he ſhould 
likewiſe inform himſelf how well, or ill, his 

F 4 preſent 
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preſent hopes were grounded. Being now 
reſolved to gain her, (if poſſible) at any 
rate, he replies to her as follow: 
My dear madam ! you ſeem to be under 
very dreadful apprehenſions, (ſhould you 
orant me a return of love) leaſt I might 
torſake you, and plunge you into a ſtate of 
miſery and want; but, to convince you of 
the contrary, I will this hour (if you will 
gratify my requeſt) preſent you with a ſuf. 
ficiency to maintain you genteely, and in- 
dependent of the whole world, ſo long as 
vou live, Pray, fir, replies Narciſſa, ex- 
plain yourſelf. Why, my dear angel 
(anſwered the Jew) if you will grant me 
the bleſt pleaſure of enjoyment, I will this 
day, (if it can be done) however, to- 
morrow at fartheſt, make a transfer to you, 
and to your iole uſe for ever, of one hun- 
dred pounds per ann, capital ſtock, in any 
of the public funds you ſhall chuſe; and 
which will coſt me five or ſix and twenty 
hundred pounds, If it ſhould ever happen 
that your husband ſhould by any means 
part with you, I will then double this 
income to you, for life: And you ſhall 
want for nothing that this world can give; | 
All I ſhall ever aſk of you is your love; and 
I would purchaſe it with all that life and 

wealth is worth, 
Here 


« * 
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Here Narciſſa pauſed for ſome time: 
while the Few {till purſued his arguments. 
At length ſhe reply'd, ——fir,.I cannot but 
ſay you are very deſerving of my love, and 
all that I can ever do- will be how to ſerve 
and oblige you. Since you have been fo 
generous as to make me this: propoſal, if 
you will make good your word, .and ſettle 
this transfer upon me, according to your 
own offer, I will fix a time to give you all 
the ſatisfaction that is in my power. Mr. 
Lovemore (continued ſhe) goes out of town... 
next week for ſome time; and then, if 
you will leave the whole matter to me, I 
will dedicate-the interval of his-abſence en- 
tirely to your pleaſure, at which time we 
will ſettle affairs the beſt we can for the fu- 
ture — 

At this gracious aſſurance, the raviſned 
Zorobabel flew to her lips, and almoſt ſuffo- 
cated her with.his-od1ous embrace; vowing 
by the mighty 7ehovah, that he would go- 
and employ a broker to make the ſettlement 
that. afternoon, and the next day, if. ſhe 
would meet him, ſhe: ſhoulll ſee it ſettled, 
That it ſhould be made over in her own: 
name; and to be diſpoſed of, for ever; as 
ſhe ſhould hereafter think proper. To- 
this ſhe conſented, and, according to his 


appoint- 


E; 
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appointment, ſhe met him the next day at 
the ſame china-ſhop, about 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. This being concluded and finiſh- 
cd according to their agreement the day 
before, ſhe promiſed him a faithful place 
in her memory, and vow'd, by all the joys 
of love! to inform him inſtantly of her 
huſband's departure, as ſoon as he was 
ſet forth upon his journey, All things 


ſeeming now to their mutual ſatisfaction, 
the tranſported Few took an amorous kiſs, 


as earneſt of his bargain, and then they 
parted. 3 
When the charming and artful Narciſſa 


came home, and had told her dear huſ- 


band of all that had paſs'd, as above; let 
my judicious readers ſuppoſe, or gueſs, it 
they can, their mutual rejoicings; and par- 


ticularly Lovemore's unſpeakable approba- 


tion of his Narciſſa's good conduct; they 
reflected, and talked over again and again 


all that their friend Yaggi/h had advanced 


upon that ſubject, eſpecially concerning 
the Jew's unwarrantable and villanious at- 
tempts; and their own proſpect. of ap- 
proaching neceſſity. After debating and 
arguing the matter as deliberately as they 


could between them, they found the hiſtory, 


in fhort, was juſtly painted in the very co- 
hours that Wagg iſi had preſented it; and 
os * there- 
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therefore they determined to execute his 

plan, with very little alterations. 
Accordingly, the next day, Narciſſa ra- 
tified her promiſe, by meeting with the 
Jew; and he actually fulfilled © his liberal 
engagement to her 3 he had made the 
day before, by paſſeſſing her of five and 
twenty hundred pounds, capital ſtock, in 
new South-Sea annu ties, which, at 4 per 
Cent. per Ann. amounts to juſt one hundred 
pounds, which was juſt the ſum he had 
promiſed. After this important act was 
finiſhed, ſhe had no room to deny drink- 
ing a ſingle glaſs of wine with him; into a 
tavern the generous and impatient Jew 
conducts her; and after ſome free confabu- 
lation together, he fain would have taken 
poſſeſſion of her beauteous perſon. But, 
a- lack-a- day! there were a world of impe- 
d ments to go through before that could be 
accompliſhed, viz. the ſeller had no right 
nor authority to diſpoſe of herſelf ; and 
conſequently could make over no good 
title to the purchaſer. As the true owner 
held her in his poſſeſſion, we may ſuppoſe 
he muſt firſt he ejected out by law, before 
another had any right to poſſeſs her. Be- 
ſides, he being adviſed of theſe truths be- 
fore, it muſt be incurring a preminary, 
and committing a vile and treacherous ſe- 
duction in attemptingto purloin by bribery, 
F 6 the 
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the property of another out of the hands of 
the truſtee, and thereby, contriving and 
abetting the moſt ſcandalous and effectual 
breach of truſt. Theſe, and many other 
Points might certainly be urged againſt 
him. But the unſhaken and truſty Narcaſa, 
looking upon herſelf as wholly and ſolely 
the right of her lord and maſter, reſolved 
to give as little ſanction as poſſible to his 
entreaties till ſne had conſulted her husband. 
So that, could our Jew but have known 
her heart, he would now have found him- 
ſelf in a very indifferent condition; though 
not in ſo bad a one, as my reader will find 
him preſently. 

Narciſſa, in order to ſtagnate his preſent 
ſolicitation, began to advance and enlarge 
upon the approaching opportunity they 
ſhould have, of gaining all they wiſhed, 
when Mr. Lavemore was gone out of town; 
and (more than he expected) aſſured him 
that ſhe had gained over her own maid to 
their aſſiſtance, that he might come and 
be ſecure in her own houſe, without the 
leaſt danger of giving the neighbours any 
ſuſpicion of her; either by her, going out 
or coming in. She farther added, that if 
ever her husband ſhould come to hear any 
thing of it, or ſuſpect her, ſhe ſhould now 
be eaſier in her mind; ſince his goodnels 
and generoſity had perfectly enabled her 

ta 
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to live independent. At this diſcourſe of 
hers, the Jeu was thorougly ſatisfied ; and 
contented himſelf with viewing thoſe plea- 
ſures he ſo much wiſhed for, at that diſtance, 
which ſhe had been pleaſed to place them, 

After they had ſettled matters to their 
mutual ſatisfaction, they parted for the 
preſent; Narciſſa being put into a chair, 
and having gi:en the Jeu aſſurances of her 
love and fidelity, returned to give her dear 
Lovemore a hiſtory of this laſt adventure. 
She had ſcarce began to relate the affairs, 
before their good friend and adviſer Mr. 
Waggiſh knocked. at the. door, to whom 
they related all that had paſſed fince his laſt 
viſit, aſſured him, that if he had not come 
ſo opportunely, they muſt of neceſſity have 
ſeit for him: ſince he (by the Friendly offer 
he had made) was by them fix't. upon to 
aſſiſt them in the performance of the laſt 
act of this, his own plan. Which being 
now again debated by them, and thoroughly 
adjuſted, was executed as follows :. 

The next week,, according -as ſhe had 
promiſed the Jew, Louemcre and his friend 
Maggiſi, with each of them a ſervant, 
W their horſes and went out of town, 
(purpoſely to make Narciſſa's word good) 
but indeed not far.. For they dined at Bar- 
net, and, in ſhort, forgot to go any further. 
80 that, by about dark, they returned home 

again 
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again. Being both of them conveyed to a 
proper place, they waited there in utter 
tilence, and were mute witneſſes of what 
paſſed between Narciſſa and the Few. I 
mult here obſerve, that they were no ſooner 
ſer out on their pretended long journey, 
but the Je had intelligence of it, and the 
hour was appointed for his happy viſit. 
But before that hour was come, Lovemore 
and his friend were returned, and occupied 
their deſigned ambuſcade, where they faw 
and heard the amorous Zorobabel and his 
divine NVarciſſa, play their happy ſcene of 
love. It was not, indeed, acted in that 
manner which the Jew deſir'd, for ſne very 
artfully kept him off, with a promiſe of 
future bliſs, which ſhe now limited as no 
farther off than the morrow night; and 
then he was to gather that rich harveſt he 
had laboured ſo induſtriouſly for. The 
preſent viſit was intended (by the confede- 
rates) only to whet his deſires the keener, 
and ſo to tantalize and mortify him. Tho 
vengeance was preparing for him, they 
were willing to indulge their ſpleen a little, 
by ſhewing him ſome glimmering and diſ- 
tant views of that bliſs he hoped for; and 
then, by a trick of machinery, when the 
wih'd-for minute was come, to convince 
him (by example) that what we often call 
the frowns, or ſtrokes of fate and fortune, 
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are no more than the contrivances and ca- 
price of mankind. ; . 
When the hour of eleven arrived, and 
the Jew found there was nothing farther to 
be done that night, being buoy'd up with 
the hopes of the next night's bliſs, (after 
a great deal of filly ſtuff had paſs'd be- 
tween them) he took his leave, and made 
room for Lovemore and Waggi/h to appear. 
They all diverted themſelves with their re- 
petition, remarks, and animadverſions of 
the Few's ridiculous and childiſh behaviour, 
Which I ſhall take no farther notice of here, 
but paſs on to give my reader the finiſhing 
account, | Fan | 
The impatient Zorobabel was punctual to 
the hour appointed, next evening; when 
he found his charming Narciſſa in an un- 
dreſs, and waiting to receive him, and give 
him all his ſoul deſired. The houſe was 
clear and ſtill, and not a creature to be ſeen 
but themſelves, and truſty Mrs. Tipper, 
who was in the very heart of the ſecret: 
now no time was to be loſt, but every mo- 
ment dedicated to the inexhauſtible plea- 
{ures of love. The lady withdrew to pre- 
pare herſelf for bed, whilft the tranſported 
Ifraelite wes delivered into the hands of the 
maid, who was ordered to pilot him to the 
happy bed of bliſs, which he was no ſooner 
tumbled into, but ſhe carried the agreeable 
| news 
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news to Narciſſa, who. immediately enter- 
ed. the ſame appartment like an angel, all 
in ſnowy white, as though, indeed, it had 
been her bridal night, and ſhe was then go- 
ing to give up her delicate charms to ſome 
beautious and youthful prince. As ſoon as 
he ficed. his retrograde eyes upon her, he 
was well. nigh ſwooning away with exceſſive 
rapture.. His heart began to feel ſtrange 
palpitations ; his optics flaſh'd with new 
fire; and his whole frame was poſſeſſed of, 
and. invaded. by. millions (if poſſible) of in- 


expreſſible apprehenſions, and raviſhing 
Ideas. Her air was exquiſite | her ſmiles 


heavenly ! and her attire ſo exceſſively in- 
viting, that no wonder the doating elder 


Was tranſported with the ſight. She, with- 


out the leaſt affectation, threw off her up- 
per garment, and with a countenance full 


of ſweetneſs, addreſſed him thus :—— Now, 


fir, IL hope I ſhall. ſoon convince you, that 
J ever intended-to.reward you according to 
your real deſert. A few minutes, now, 


will prove how much I have it at heart to 


pleaſe you. Here ſhe immediately put 
the candle out;. this being done, ſhe in- 
ſtantly undreſs'd herſelf ;. and flipping on a 


bed-gown which was prepared there on 


purpoſe, ſhe leap'd into bed, to the amo- 
rous, tranſported; and impatient Zoroba- 
bel, who that very moment was arrived 
co 
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to the very ſummit of all his expectations; 
for no ſooner was he ſenſible of his vaſt! 
valt pleaſure! but, like the phantom of all 
wordly joys, it changed its aſpect, and va- 
niſhed in a moment. Jumping into bed, 
we'll ſuppoſe too heedleſsly and preci- 
pate, ſhe happened to drop, or fling down 
upon the boards, a large bunch of keys. 
When at the very inſtant, O dire con- 
ſequence ! to their ſhame! diſappointment ! 
and confuſion! in ruſhed the incenſed 
and injured Lovemore, and his friend 
I/aggi/h. Here, indeed, my pen ought 
to ſtop; for how ſhall I attempt to deſcribe 
what 1s not to be conceived ? as ſoon as the 
husband made his ſudden and furious fally 
upon them, booted and ſpurr'd, with a 
lighted candle in one hand, and a drawn 
ſword in the other, let my reader judge the 
dreadful inſtantanious change, and terrible 
condition of the Jew : eſpecially when he 
heard his intended cuckold, and abuſed 
friend, break out in the following excla- 
mation: 

O thou pernicious and baſe traitreſs! is 
this a return for all my truth and fond- 
neſs? is this the reward you deal me, for 
iriends and fortune loſt ? 1s this the grate- 
ful wages of my conſtant, deareſt love! of 
which, I thought, I could never give too 
much. Nor aſk enough! oh, while Ivainly 
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imagined thy heart was truly mine, the 
fancied poſſellon made me richer than all 
the world beſides ! to ſee thee ſmile, was a 
ſight that vied with that which we conceive 


of paradiſe! but now, by thy preſent pollu- 


tion, thou haſt not only totally annihilated 
the immenſe worth of thy once ſpotleſs re- 
putation ! but haſt, allo dragg'd down 
with it, my own honour! peace of mind! 
and all that's valuable and precious on this 
ſide heaven! nor, either mines of gold and 
gems! or all the earth and fea inherit, 1s, 


in the leaſt, ſufficient to make me reſtitu- 


tion. I am ruin'd paſt redemption! and as 
thy vile perfidy has thrown me beyond the 
reach and power of worlds to fave me; ſo, 
likewiſe, will I put it, inſtantly, out of the 
power of this whole earth to give thee ano- 


ther hour of this vital life! or, hadft thou! 


wicked adulterous ! fell a victim to the per- 


ſuaſive charms, and moving eloquence of 


ſome powerful youth, thou mighteſt claim 
ſome pity; but to give thy beautious body 
to the loathſome embraces of that lacivious 
fatyr! that rank! odious goat! that ra- 
venous wolf in ſheep's appearance that 
nauſeons boar, who abominates all ſwine's 
fleſh, but that of his own foul carcaſe, it 
rends my ſoul to think on thy depravity. 
And what canſt thou ſay? (ſaid he to 
N Jew) thou damn'd letcher! thou ſecond 
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Chartres] is this the friendſhip you have 
ſo often vowed for me? and the uſe you 
make of confidence repoſed? Die, you 
damn'd betrayer! and take the juſt reward 
of this thy falſehood. Here he made a 
lunge at the poor aftoniſh'd Few, who (from 
their firſt unexpected entrance) was ftruck _ 
dumb with horror and amazement ; but 
now, at this motion of Lovemore's, his 
panic was ſo dreadful, that he ſquall'd out 
in ſuch a hideous ſhriek ! that made the 
houſe ſhake with the diſmal yell. But when 
the inevitable point of death's keen dart 
was ſpringing (as he thought) towards him, 
the blow was inſtantly prevented by the 
hand of Waggi/h, who that moment ſeizing 
on Lovemore's arms, wrenched his ſword 
from him; and then addreſſed him thus: 
What would'ſt thou do! thou frantick 
raſh man? wouldſt thou ruin thy foul. and 
body, to revenge thyſelf on two ſuch falſe 
and treacherous creatures? who are fallen 
below contempt, and from whom the law 
will give thee ample ſatisfaction? leave them 
to their lewd corruption; and ſeek thou a 
nobler vengeance ! Remember the calm 
proceeding you promiſed me, when you re- 
ceived the firſt intelligence of this their 
black appointment. Though I grant the 
abuſe and provocation to be very great, yet 
lince the laws of the realm will in ſome 
| meaſure 
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meaſure make you a reſtitution, let me ad- 
viſe you not to involve yourſelf in any ha- 
zardous attempt. I do inſiſt upon it, that 


you immediately ſuffer this gentleman to 


ariſe and dreſs himſelf, without the leaf 
aſſault or moleſtation. Here Lovemere 
was juſt going to anſwer him ; and with 
many outward ſigns of dreadful agitations, 
Such as grinding his teeth, ſhaking his 
head, deep ſighs, and ſo forth; when Wag. 
giſh laying hold of him, put him out d 


the room, (ſeemingly almoſt by main force) | 


and after ſhutting the door upon him, he 
demanded of the Few to dreſs himſelf that 
moment, which the poor diſappointed and 
miſerably frightened Zorobabel inſtantly 
complied with, uttering a multitude of 
thanks and acknowledgments for his friend- 
ly and timely interpolition ; and declaring 
he would not forget to make him ſome 
amends for his humanity.—During this 
whole ſcene, the charming and artful Nar- 
ciſſa was no inconſiderable performer; for 
her ſurpriſe, tremblings, tears, intreaties, 
&c. ſeemed ſo natural for one in that con- 
dition, and were expreſs'd fo feelingly, that 
the poor deceived Je pitied her almoſt as 
much as himſelf; Being now dreſſed, he 
had not the opportunity of even taking 
hardly a farewel look at her, but was at- 
tended down ſtairs, and ſafely conducted 
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out of the houſe by his preſerver Waggi/h, 
with all the expedition that might be. No 
ſooner was he without the door, and had 
repeated his thanks to his conductor, but 
he ſet out, and made for home with all the 
ſpeed he was able. Waggi/h returning to 
Lovemore again, they held it not prudent 
that he ſhould viſit Varciſſa any more that 
night, nor even give any of the ſervants 
the leaſt room to ſuſpe& how the plot lay. 
The upper maid was intruſted with the ſe- 
cret, in behalf of her miſtreſs and the Jew; 
without the leaſt knowledge or ſuſpicion of 
the cheat; and therefore, Mr. Waggi/h was 
impowered by Lovemore to give her the 
following orders. That ſhe ſhould go 
directly to her miſtreſs, and give his ſer- 
vice to her, (i. e. Mr. Waggi/h)and inform 
her, that he had uſed his beſt endeavour 
with Mr. Lovemore to make her a viſit, but 
without ſucceſs. That he decared he would 
never come near her more; moreover, that 
he was for diſcharging her from Narciſſa's 
ſervice that night; but that he had pre- 


vailed upon him to the contrary, that ſhe 


might comfort her lady in the beſt manner 
ſhe could. He hoped ſhe would compoſe 
herſelf as much as poſlible for that night, 
and the next day he would wait on her, 
with the beſt news he could gather; and 
allo, do her all the ſervice that ſhould be in 

his 
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his power : that he was afraid, in ſpight 
of all his endeavours to the contrary, that 
his friend Lovemore would grow deſperate, 
and make ſome raſh and incbnſiderate at- 
tempt ; but ſhe might aſſure her lady, that 
if he could prevail, he ſhould not truſt 
him out of his company all that night; 
by which means he ſhould, perhaps, be 
able to diſcover his future intentions, which, 
if he did, he would not fail to inform her 
of the next time he ſaw her. | 
As ſoon as Mrs. Tippet was diſpatched 

with this meſſage to Narcifſa, Lovemore 
and Waggi/h ſteered their courſe to a tavern, 
and after refreſhing themſelves with a bot- 
tle, (where they further ſettled the plan) 
they then went to bed. Poor Narriſe 
(with the uſual temerity of her tender ſex) 
began now to wiſh ſhe had not conſented 
to the execution of this inconvenient and 
diſagreeable ſcheme. She needed not now, 
to repent the undertaking, ſince the worſt 
part of it was over, with the greateſt proſ- 
pect of the wiſh'd for ſucceſs. The next 
day, Mr. Waggi/h, with a grave and de- 
mure countenance, came to wait on her 
according to his promiſe. He having 4 
private audience, wiſh'd her joy of her 
having gained the ſummit of their hopeful 
plan, and informed her of every ſtep they 
had agreed to take. 
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In ſhort, Narciſſa was appointed to ſtay 
where ſhe was; ſhe ſaw but very little com- 
pany except that of her friend Waggih. 
The report of her adultery had taken air, 
and all her acquaintance began to rail at, 
and deſpiſe her : eſpecially her own ſex, 
who vented their darling ſpleen againſt her, 
by a thouſand different invectives. This 
was no more than what was before expect- 
ed, therefore the news of it had no effect 
upon the conſtant and innocent Narciſſa, 
who had undertook this diſagreeable and 
uncommon task in compliance to her huſ- 
band's requeſt, and in hopes of a future 
reward. In a few days after, Lovemore 
cauſed the Jew to be arreſted, in an action 
of damage, for ten thouſand pounds, which 
was ſoon bailed ; but upon further advice, 
being taken in bed with her, and witneſſes 
to prove 1t, the adultery, he was told, 
would be found in law. Upon which, the 
poor embarraſs'd Zorobabel ! was adviſed to 
offer terms; which, at length, was hark- 
ened to: and both parties ſubmitted to a 
reference, they gave the injured husband 
6000 pounds, clear of all expences. Diſ- 
charges were then drawn up, and executed 
on each ſide, as firm as the law could poſ- 
ſibly expreſs. The Jew having paid the 
money, and all things ſet again to rights, 


he was ſtill in hopes of taiting chriſtian 
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fleſh with his dear Narciſſa, whoſe love 
and fidelity he did not as yet ſuſpect; 
therefore, as Lovemore had often declared he 
would never co-habit with her more, he ap. 
prehended that the transfer would conſe- 
quently revert back again to him and his 
lovely Narciſſa beſides. But, a-lack-a-day ! 
as he experienced one dire diſappointment 
with her before, ſo did he alſo find another 
in that. No ſooner were all things adjuſted 
between them, but the fond forgiving 
husband, no longer able to bear diviſion 
from his dear Narciſa, recalled his former 
paſſionate vows, and though ſhe had wrong- 
ed him with a wicked and unbelieving Jem, 
yet, believing her not the worſe for his uſe, 
he was willing to cancel all her faults, and 
reſtore her to his fond, forgiving, and 
eager embrace. 

Ar length they appear'd again together in 
all public places, and their looks were as 
compoſed, and agreeable to each other, as 
though this misfortune had never happened. 
This created new ſubject- matter for report; 
now a thouſand different ſtories and ſug- 
geſtions are advanced: And thoſe who had 
before ſlandered the innocent Norciſſe, 
turn'd their ſpleen to Lovemore ; and called 
him all the contented monſters they could 
think of, But this kind of report did not 


long prevail, before they began to ſmell 
4 out 
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out the plot; and then the tables were 
immediately turn'd again. Lovemore's fa- 
ther being inform'd of the ſcheme, was fo 
tranſported with his daughter-in-law's reſo- 
' lution, love, duty and conſtancy, that he 
immediately ſent for them both to him, and 
ſettled upon Narciſſa a thouſand pounds a 
year, and reſtored her husband to his he- 
reditaments and favour. © This laſt ſtroke 
perfected the meaſure of all their hopes, and 
wholly crown'd their happineſs ; by put- 
ting it out of the power of any hand, but 


that of fate, to croſs their loves for the fu- - 


ture. Thus was the Few, for his love 
of chriſtian-fleſh, bilk'd of his transfer, 
bilk'd of his lady, and bilk'd of his 6000 


pounds. So that, we may very well ſay, . 


he was bilk'd, and doubly bilk'd. 
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J 


The courageous Highwayman, and honour. 
able Colonel. 


Mine honour is my life, both grow in one; 


Take honour from me, and my life 1s done. 
„ i 


_ juſt the lines of my motto may 
appear in regard to the point of ho- 
Nour in the following ſtory, it might very 
. reaſonably have been diſpenſed with. The 
true man of valour, I grant, cannot eaſily put 
up with an inſult, but in competition to 
the diſtinction between the gentleman and 
the highwayman, 1t would have been very 
caſy to reconcile the difference. Had 
the brave man fell who was an orna- 
ment to his country, in the rencounter 
with him who was a diſgrace to mankind, 
honour would have proved but of little ad- 
vantage to the juſt and brave. 


IT ever was allowed, that Gordon the 
highwayman was a very able and courage- 
-ous man, and was an excellent ſpy in be- 
half of his own profeſſion ; he one day 


gaining intelligence of one colonel _—_— 
et- 
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3 
ſetting out the next day from London for 
the Bath, with only one ſervant, reſolved 
to give him a meeting. Accordingly, he 
ſet out very early in the morning, and made 
all the haſte he could to get the ſtart of him 
upon the road; when he had reached Houn- 
flow heath, he there ſtaid, intending to wait 
his coming. After waiting there ſome 
time, (and either growing impatient, or 
fearing he had miſs'd him) he determined 
to return towards London, and endeavoured 
to meet him that way. Soon after ſceing a 
poor man that was going. towards London, 
called to him, and aſked him, if he was 


going through ounſiow,—The man re- 


ply* d, yes, ſir.— Then, (lays Gordon to 
him) ſtay a little, and I'll give you a note 
to carry there, to a gentleman; and if you'll 
make haſte with 1 it, I'll give you a ſhilling 
for your trouble. The man thank'd 
him, and told him, he would make all the 
haſte with it, that he poſſibly could. 


With that, Gordon deſired the man to hold 


his horſe, and, jumping from his back, 

took from his pocket, pen, ink, and paper, 
and wrote as follows: 

Sir, having received intelligence that 

* you were this morning to ſet out for Bath, 

* I thought it my duty to attend you upon 

* the road, in order to wiſh you a good 

Journey; I have accordingly been upon 
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the heath ſome time waiting for you, and 
vill not fail to give you the meeting. If 
I had not had a very good opinion of your 
courage and honour, I ſhould ſuſpect 
« your return upon the reception of this 
note: but as you are a ſoldier, and bear 
< the character of a brave man, I dare not 
doubt your courage, or willingneſs to 
exchange a piſtol-ſhot with any man that 
© ſhall require it from you. You, fir, 
© (doubtleſs) have a banker at London, of 
* whom you car? draw for what you may 
want at pleaſure; and I muſt acquaint 
you, fir, that J have choſe you, to-day, 
for mine. Therefore, ſhall make bold 
with one draught upon you, which 1 
© ſhall expect you will anſwer at ſight, 
© Likewiſe beg that you will make all con- 
< venient ſpeed, and not diſappoint me; 
for I ſhould be very ſorry to have it in my 
power to report you a coward, and am 
* with great reſpect and impatience, 


„ © | 
. 


GORDON. 


As the name of Gordon was as famous at 
this time, upon the road, as any of his 


calling had been for many years before, _ 
Ol. 
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Col. could be at no loſs to know who his 
correſpondent was. To proceed regu- 
larly, he directed his letter, and told the 
man who was to carry it, that if he met a 
gentleman upon a handſome ſtout grey 
horſe, and a ſervant in a blue livery, he , 
ſhould then pull off his hat to him, and aſk 
if his honour's name was not Col. Many; 
if he anſwer'd, yes; then he might give 
him that letter; if not, then he was to go 
to che ſign of the crown in Hounſlow , for 
there the Col. was to breakfaſt, if he found 
him there, then he was to deliver the letter 
into his own hand: if he was not come, 
then he might leave it for him at the bar, 
otherwiſe carry it on with bim, if he did 
net intend to ſtop any where, whereby he 
was liable to miſs him ; then giving the poor 

man the ſhilling, he diſpatched him upon 
his embaſſy, and remounted his nag. The 
man accordingly ſet forth, as faſt as he 
could; but not meeting with any body 
upon the road that anſwered his deſcription, 
he made the beſt of his way to the ſign of 
the crown; there, he luckily found the 
Colonel, to whom he delivered the letter; 
who, when he had read it, was ſtruck with 
the utmoſt amazement; and interrogated 
the man that brought it, with a thouſand 
queſtions. He informed him the truth of 
every thing, as far as he knew; which was 
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no more than I have before told my reader : 
the Col. called for the landlord, and giving 
him the letter to read, asked him his 
opinion of it, and what he would advile 
him to do? 

The landlord anſwered, that, if he might 
adviſe him, he ſhould not purſue his jour- 
ney; or, if he did, to travel ſome other 
way; for (faid he) I know that he is a deſ- 
perate bold fellow, and always doubly and 
trebly arm'd. It I ſhould propoſe to get 
ſome help and go with you, in order to 
attempt taking him, it will ſignify nothing; 
for no-body will approve the taſk : he lo 
little fears any thing of that kind, that he 
frequently rides through the town in open 
day without the leaſt dread. But then 


(replies the Col.) if I go back, the ſon of a 
whore threatens to poſt me for a coward.— 


So he might, if he would, (ſaid the land- 
lord) you don't put yourſelf upon the foot- 
ing with a highwayman, I hope. No 
matter for that, (reply'd the Col.) if 1 de- 
cline my journey, or refule meeting him, I 
ſhall be laugh'd at, and perhaps, ſuſpected 
tor a coward by my acquaintance, and tho? 
have above fifty guineas in my pocket, I 
had rathcr looſe them every one than be 
made a common ridicule. Beſides, I and 
my ſervant have both piſtols, and if he 


attacks me, I am refolved to bring him 


down 


F 
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down if I can. It is my duty, both to- 
wards my king, my country, and myſelt, 
ſo have at him, F he comes in my way.— 
Here his ſervant was called in to him; 
and ordered to examine his piſtols. Being 
informed of the whole ſtory, and after ma- 
:y debates had paſſed at this grand council 
of war, between the landlord, the Colone], 


and his ſervant, they at length ſet out, 


with a full reſolution to give "the enemy 
battle, When they came upon the heath, 
they had not rode far before they eſpy'd 
the bold challenger, making toward them; 


when they came within about an hundred 


yards of him, the Col. and his man both 
drawing their piſtols, kept gently on in the 
high road. Gordon, with all the compoſure 
;maginable, advanced towards them within 
about 60 feet, but without any fort of arms 
to be ſeen; and putting his hand to his hat, 
he ſaluted the Colonel as follows: 

Good morning to your honour; I per- 
ceive, by your preparation, that vou have 


received my letter. But I muſt own, that 


I took you for a man of more ſpirit, than 
co deſire, or accept of any aſſiſtance againſt 
a ſingle perſon. Beſides, that fe low 1 
know to be a dunghill; therefore, ſir, if 
you expect a gentleman's treatment from 
me, you mult order your ſervant to keep 
a little further off, while you and I decide 
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the preſent queſtion; elſe, fir, J mutt be 
obliged to manage matters accordingly : I 
inould be very ſorry to hurt your life, but 
if Jam obliged to engage two of you at 
once, you will thereby force me to that 
dleſperate turn, which is my averſion. Now 
ir, pleaſe to command your ſervant to re- 

treat a little, and if he ſees you any wiſe 
hurt or wounded, let him immediately join 
the battle. But I know he's a coward, and 
therefore, I would not willingly ſhed blood 
1: 1 can poſſibly avoid it Here the Col. 
ordered his ſervant to keep back, and not 
offer to fire till he bid him. Then advanc- 
ing himſelf towards Gordon, he (i. e. Gor- 
aon) immediately drew out a piſtol, and 
challenged the Col. to fire. The Col. de- 
clined, and bid Gordon fire firſt, who re- 
ply*d,—No, fir, our views are different; I 

want not to hurt you; your mony is my 
motive, and yours is to prevent it ; which 
nothing but my death can accompliſh. 
Therefore, it is your intereſt and duty to 
be firſt with me. — At this, the Col. im- 
mediately preſented his piſtol at him; which 
Cordon obſerving, inſtantly began to make 
his horſe caper and dance about till he had 
fired; and the Col. miſſing him, he directly 
returned the fire, but quite over the Colo- 
nel's head, without any deſign to hit him. 
This ſudden diſcharge from ann 
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the Colonel into a very great hurry for his 
other piſtol, and which he alſo diſcharged 
at him with the like ſucceſs. Upon which, 
Gordon rode immediately up to him. 
Now, fir, (ſays he) I have ſtood the riſque 
of your two fires without attempting your 
lite, for that's not what I want; however, 
as your piſtols are both empty, if your ſer- 
vant offers to advance one ſtep, Fll that 
moment ſhoot you dead. Now. ſir, your 
money is what I want, and what I muſt 
have, and then we ſhall part very good 
friends. Upon which the Colonel re- 
ply'd, (delivering his purſe) thou art a bold 
tellow! much good it may do thee; there 
it is for thee! I would not but have met 
thee, (after I received thy little love letter] 
for a thouſand pounds. - He then gave 
him all the money he had about him, to 
the amount of above fifty guineas. But 
Gordon defired that the Col. would pleaſe 
to accept of five back again, to carry him 
to his journey's end; which he accordingly 
did; then ſhook hands with him, thanked 
him, and ſo they parted. 
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A Major Cruelty puniſhed. 


1'hts I afſert and boldly dare to urge 

That cruelty can never *ſcape the ſcourge; 

For ſudden vengeance ſuddenly aligfits 

On cruel deeds, to quit their cruel ſpights. 
Mirour fcr Magiſtrates, 


ARBARIT to our fellow-creatures 

is one of the worſt paſſions that can 
poſſibly poſſeſs the ſoul of man; it renders 
us obnoxious to each other and unpieafng 
in the ſight of our Maker. Man was 
marked out as a friend in his creation to 
himſelf, and why not to his fellow creatures, 
who are naturally endued with the ſame fel- 
low feelings. But too often a ſuperiority 
of command entruſted to man, makes him 
lord and triumph over thoſe he thinks be- 
neath him.. But notwithſtanding his own 
falſe imagination, providence, who rewards 
every man according to his works, over- 
takes him in his due time, and recom- 
penſes him according to his deſert. My 
reader will find the truth of my obſervation 


in the following ſtory. 
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In his late Majeſty's reign, a ſoldier be- 
longing to a marching regiment that was 
quartered in the city of Wareefter, Was 
taken up for delertion ; and being tried by 
a court- martial for the fame, was ſentenced 
to be ſhort. The colonel and lieutenant- 
colonel being borh in London, the command 
of the regiment deſcended in courſe to the 
major, who was accounted a cruel and 
obdurate man, which indeed, is obvious 
enough by the following relation. The 
poor man abovementioned being ſentenced 
to be ſhor for deſertion, and the day of his 
execution being arrived, the regiment, as 
uſual upon thoſe occaſions, was drawn up 
to ſee the execution Every body there 
that knew the cuſtom of thoſe executions, 
expected to ſee the corporals caſt lots for 
that unthankful office; but was much ſur- 
prized to find it fix'd, by the cruel major, 
upon the priſoner's own brother only, who, 
being a ſoldier in the fam2 company with 
him, was taking leave of his dying brother, 
and both with flowing eyes, hanging roun«t 
each other's necks, were bathing one ano- 
ther with their tears, when the news of this 
unnatural and heart-breaking order was de- 
livered to him. Who, that has the leatr 
bowels of pity, or brotherly love, can 
ſpeak, or even conceive the agonies- of 
thoſe poor parting Creatures, At the bund of 
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this moſt cruel, and unnatural impoſition 
from their major? who would not be pre- 
vailed upon to revoke his inhumane orders; 
but tore them by force from one another. 
before they had ſpoken half they had to ſay. 
The one fell down upon his knees, begging 
with all the prayers and entreaties that he 
could, that he might not have a hand in 
his poor brother's death; at the ſame in- 
ſtant, the poor priſoner neglecting the few 
remaining moments of his life to petition 
heaven in his own behalf, changed them to 
join with his afflicted brother to petition the 
lavage major, that he would pleaſe to let 
him receive his death from any other hand 
than his. But all their tears and applica- 
tion were in vain. He was inflexible, and 
not to be mov'd. He ſwore that he, and 
he only, ſhould be the man, purpoſely for 
example lake, and that in order to make 
the execution the more horrible. When 
they had waſted ſome time in ſupplication 
to no purpoſe, (and tho' ſeveral of their 
officers had joined in their ſruitleſs petition) 
they, at length, both of them ſubmitted 
the priſoner ] having gone through the uſual 
tervice with the miniſter, kneeled down at 
the place appointed, to receive his death. 
"the crucl and obdurate mayor himſelf ſtood 
by, to ice the afflicted brother load his in- 
ſtrument of death: Which being done, he 
ordered 
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ordered him to obſerve the third ſignal 
with his cane, and that inſtant to a0 his 
office, and diſpatch the, priſoner. After 
once more embracing each other, they part- 
ed with a flood of mutual tears. Bur here, 
my reader, behold the juſtice of providence, 
when the cruel major was dealing his fatal 
ſignals for the priſoner's death, at the laſt 
motion of his cane, the ſoldier, inſpired by 
ſome juſter power, ſuddenly turn'd about 
his piece, and ſhot the inhuman major in a 
moment through the head; which being 
done, repeated theſe words, and threw down 
his piece: He that can give no mercy, 
no mercy let him receive. Now I ſubmit! 
[ had rather die this hour for this death, 
than live an hundred years, and give my 
brother his. At this unexpected acci- 
dent, no- body feemed to be ſorry ; but the 
officers ar e e him into cuſtody, ſome 
of the chief citizens (who came there to ſee 
the execution, and were witneſſes of all 
that paſs'd) prevailed with the next com- 
manding officer, to carry them both back 
together, and not to execute the other pri- 
ſoner, till he received further orders; and 
promiſed to indemnify him for ſo doing, as 
tar as their whole intereſt could poffibly go 
with the king. This requeſt being com- 
ply'd with, the city chamber, that very 
night, drew up a moſt pathetic and move- 
ing 
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ing addreſs to their ſovereign, humbly 
ſetting forth the cruelty and character of xd 
deceaſed major, and praying his majeſty's 
clemency towards both the priſoners. The 
king, upon peruſal of this petition, (which 
was incloſed to, and preſented by, one of 
the city's repreſentatives) was pleaſed to 
promiſe, that he would enquire a little fur- 
ther into the matter; which he did; and 
finding the truth of the petition, confirmed 
in all its particulars, was graciouſly pleaſed 
to pardon both the offending brothers, and 
diſcharge them from his ſervice. For which 
good mercy, in the king, he received a 
very greatful and moſt dutiful addreſs of 
thanks, from his loyal city. Thus was 
the cruelty of this brutiſh officer, the very 
means of his own ſudden, unexpected, and 
deſerved. fall, rendered the chief inſtrument 
and preſervation of one who otherwiſe but 
a few moments before, was to have fallen 
a victim to death. 
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An old Woman the beſt Phyſician. 


Both flowers and weeds, ſpring when the ſun is warm; 


And great men do great good, or elſe great harm. 
WEBSTER 


HE practice of phyſick when properly 
{tudied and applied, 1s a {cience truly 
to be eſtimated, but when quackery is 
countenanced and encouraged; the conſe- 
quence too often proves fatal. The con- 
ſtant puffs in our daily news papers one 
would naturally think ſhould open the eyes 
of mankind, but ſo narrow ſighted are mor- 
tals in general, that they too often fly to that 
which proves their undoing. Health is a 
bleſſing beyond all that can be poſſeſt, and 
it it is not in the power of the faculty to re- 
{tore it, they will at the laſt own themſelves 
at a loſs, and leave the patient to providence. 
The following ſtory of the old woman 1a- 
vours more of quackery, than a real know- 
ledge of the powerful effect of phylick. 
But, as the proverb ſays, a blot is never a 
blot till hit, ſo to appearance the old woman 
adminiſtered the beſt medicine. 
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Mr. Moreland, a gentleman in the weſt 


of England, of a very good eſtate, had an 


only Go. of about nineteen years of age, 
viſited with a violent fever, and was attend- 


ed by ſeveral of the moſt eminent phyſici- 


ans in that country, but to little purpoſe; 

at length they gave him over; no more was 
to be done; he was abſolutely (they faid) 
beyond the power of art, and no man 
living could poſſibly fave him. — Which, in- 
deed, might poſſibly be; but though he 
was reduced beyond the art of man to re- 


cover him, yet an old woman, as my reader 
will find, very happily reſtored him, which 


was done as follows : 
This old woman had formerly been a 


nurſe to the family, and attended the lady 


in all her lyings-in. As ſhe never fail'd 
calling once a day to enquire after her young 


' maſter's ſtate, during his- illneſs, ſhe now 


found them all in tears! the phyſicians hail 
delared him dying, and had paid him their 
laſt viſit, as he was a very promiſing, 
good- tempered youth, and an only child, 
every eye was water'd with a tear. And 
the poor old woman no ſooner heard this 
deipairing news, but ſhe burſt into a flood 
of ſympathizing grief alſo, begging yery 
hard that ſhe might once more ſee the dear 
young gentleman before he dy'd. This 
requeſt being granted, ſhe was conducted 
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to him, where ſhe found him waſted to an 
anatomy, and quite dried up with the parch- 
ing violence of the fever. She no ſooner 
came to his bedſide, and looking hard at 
him, but he ſeemed to ſhew ſome ſigns, ſhe 
thought of his knowing her, but he was ſo 
weak, that he could not turn himſelf; and 
his tongue was grown ſo ſcurfy and dry, 
that he had no uſe of it, However theold 
woman, as ſhe had always loved him, re- 
ſolved to ſtay with him as long as ſhe could, 
and if he did die (if ſne was not put out 
of the room by force) reſolved to attend him 
to the laſt. Being ſoon after left alone with 
him, and ſitting upon his bedſide, bemoan- 
ing him, and asking him if he would have 
any thing to moiſten his mouth, he an- 
ſwered her ſomething in a very faint and 
unintelligible tone, which ſhe liſtening to, 


with the utmoſt attention, after ſome 


time, apprehended it to be ſtrong beer ; 
and putting the queſtion to him, if he 
wanted ſtrong beer, he, as well as he could, 
ſaid, aye, (as ſne thought.) Now, 


I ſhall here obſerve that the poor parch'd- 


up youth, bad begg'd very hard for ſtrong 
beer, almoſt a fortnight before, and con- 
tinued his ſolicitations daily for it ever after, 
as long as he was able to ſpeak, but with- 
aut the leaſt ſucceſs; for the all- wiſe phy- 


ficians had declared it to be no leſs than 


certain 
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certain death; fo that, asking ſor beer was 
only asking to die. 


However, the good old woman knew 


nothing of this, but being ſatisfied within 
herſelf that ſtrong beer was what he meant, 
reſolved, if poſſib ble, he ſhould have his belly 
full. Down ſtairs ſhe goes to the young 
gentleman's father, and humbly beſought 
him that he would be pleaſed to give her a 
bottle of his beſt ſtrong beer : but he, 
gueſſing the ule it was for, anſwered, that 
he ſuppoſed 1t was to give to his ſick ſon, 
and therefore he durſt not let her have i it, 
becauſe the doctors had declared it imme- 
diate death to him. Well, reply'd the old 
woman, and if the poor gentleman has 
not what he ſo much longs for, he mult die 
for all they can do to fave him. So that, I 
ſhould think, it can be no great harm to 
eaſe his thirſt with what he ſo much deſires; 

you cannot tell, ſir, what an alteration it 
may make in him. As the phyſicians have 


given him over, and are not capable of do- 


ing any thing further for him, if he was my 
ſon, he ſhould have any thing he wiſhed 
for; nay, even if it was brandy; for hecan 
but die at laſt, and thar, It {Fon he 1s 
condemn'd to already; ſo that the danger 
lies in his not having it. This diſcourſe of 
the old woman's had the deſired effect, up- 
on the afflicted father; who reflecting oh 


what 
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what the old woman had ſaid, as nothing 
unreaſonable, he ordered the ſervant to give 
her a bottle of ſtrong beer, as ſhe deſired. 
After her thanks, and bleſſing the gentle- 
man for his condeſcenſion, away ſhe went 
with the ſervant into the cellar, and there 
prevail'd upon him to give her two bottles; 
and up ſhe carries them to the ſick youth. 
As ſoon as the old woman approached him 
with the bottles in her hand, his eyes be- 
gan to kindle new fire, and he champer'd 
his mouth with ſuch eagerneſs, that had he 
been able to have reached them, and had 
ſtrength enough, he would have perhaps 
ſaved her the trouble of drawing the corks 
tor him. However, the old woman pours 
out one of them into a mug, and lifting him 
up an end in the bed, while another perſon 
ſupported h's back, ſhe aſſiſted him with 
the liquor, and he ſwallowed it fo eagerly, 
tnat two thirds of it was gone the firſt 
draught. He then took breath, and being 
alked if he would have any more, he an- 
ſwered, (ſmacking of his lips, and as though 
inſpired with new life) aye ! a little more! 
lo ſhe gave him the remainder of the bottle 
and up he ſuck'd it every drop,-—Well, 
(ſays the old woman) how are you now, ſir? 
——- Oh? (replies the youth) you have 
ſaved my life.— Down he lies, and being 
again covered and ſettled in his bed, in five 

minutes 


> 
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minutes time he fell ſaſt aſleep, and im- 
mediately after that, into a very great ſweat. 


He ſlept all the remainder of that day, and 
all the next night, without once waking. 


The next day, when he awak'd, he ſpoke 


very plain, ſeemed quite in ſpirits, and the 


fever, in a manner, quite off him, and in 
every reſpect a different kind of perſon.— 
Being aſked, if he would have any more 
ſtrong beer? he anſwered, ay, with all my 
heart, one draught more, and that will quite 
cure me. Here they inſtantly ſhifted his 
bed with a pair of warm ſheets and blankets, 
and the old woman pour'd out rother bottle; 
he drank about one half of it, and lay down 
and went again to ſleep, and when he ſlept 
almoſt as long as before; he then awaked, 
to their very great joy and ſurprize; the 
firſt word he ſpoke, was to aſk for ſomething 
to eat, From this hour he continued to 
gather ſtrength apace ; within ſome little 
time he perfectly recovered his health, and 
the old woman was deemed the beſt phy- 
ſician. Now the young gentleman's fa- 


ther had a mind to hear what the doctors 


who had attended him before, would ſay 
to his drinking ſtrong beer, after they had 
given him over. He went to one of them, 
and affecting a much graver mood than he 


was really in, told the doctor, that his ſon 


continued in much. the ſame manner, as 
when 
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when he ſaw him laſt, but that they had 
all a ſtrong ſuſpicion that he hankered after 
a draught of ſtrong beer; and as they had 
given him over, he deſired to know whe- 
ther he might not venture to give him ſome. 
—Sir, (replies the doctor) I am really ſur- 
priz'd that he 1s ſtill alive; however, as he 
15 not dead, we know not what change may 
yet happen, and therefore, I would adviſe 
you by no means to give him any ſuch 
thing, for as there is a very hot, powerful, 
and inflammatory ſpirit 1n all thole liquors, 
it muſt be abſolute death to any perſon in 
ſo violent a fever, to drink of them.—Yes, 
fir, (reply*'d the gentleman) but he longs 
for it; and, as the continual heat of the 
diſtemper has certainly dried up his juices, 
and devoured his ſpirits, perhaps a little 


ſtrong beer may, as he ſo much deſires it, x 
contribute to repleniſh him. Not at all, 3 
(reply'd the doctor) it will only ſign his I 
quietus, It 1s .an abſolute contradiction, | 
by the juſteſt and ſtrickteſt rules of phyſic. 1 
But ſince he is not yet quite dead, though I 
have no hopes of his being ever better in 1 
this world, with your leave, Pll now make 1 
him one more viſit. By all means, re- 
plies. the father. Away they went toge- x 


ther; but when the doctor came into the 
room, to his no ſmall ſurprize, he found 1 
his dying patient pulling part of a boil'd i 
tow] to pieces, with all the fury imaginable, 


which 
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which made him ſtare as though he had 
ſeen a ghoſt, but being informed of the 
cauſe of ſo great a change, he ſtood con- 
founded, and knew not what to think, or 
what to ſay; which the young gentleman 
obſerving, he cry'd out to him, in a great 
rapture, Ay, ay, fir! you may well ſtare, 
but ] deſire you will not come near me; for, 
I thank my God, an old woman is the beſt 
Phyſician. 


—— 


| 


De Arch-Methodiſt and the Butcher, 


Religion, e're imp, ſhould firſt be taught ; 
Nor ſeem to dull obedience ready lay'd, * 

Then ſwallow' d ſtrait with ae; but long be ſought; 

And be by reaſen counſell'd, though not ſway'd, 


DavexaNT. 


1 N this our day, we have too many 
T among us like the heroine of the fol- 
lowing ſtory. Many are apt to pin their 
faith upon another man's ſleeve, and think 
if they are but one among the number of 
the righteous overmuch, that they are in 


an abſolute ſtate of ſalvation. But a time 


will come when they will find themſelves 
greatly deceived, and that religion does 
, not 
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not conſiſt in external appearances of acts 
of charity only. We are taught in ſacred 
writ, that our duty to God 1s to wort 
him in ſincerity and in truth, and to love 
our neighbour as ourſelf. This doctrine 
is frequently miſunderſtood, and too often 
broached by the deſigning arifu] man, in 
order the better to anſwer his own ſalutary 
end, and p] -. upon the mind of the 1gno- 
rant, by endeavouring to make him be- 
live, that unleſs he beſtows all he can get 
to che poor, that he cannot poſſibly be 
ſaved. The following ſtory will convince 
my reader of the abſurdity ol too weak 
an opinion. 


Mrs. Cragget, a butcher's wife in London, 
being thoroughly converted to the metho- 
diſt principles, became one of the moſt 
zealous followers of this new doctrine: her 
husband, who was a very honeſt, induſ- 
trious, and indulging man, never offered 
to hinder her from attending and follow- 


ing her new doctrine, becauſe (as he often 


ſaid) it might perhaps be the cauſe pf her 
making him a better wife; therefore he 
ſhould lay no reſtraint upon her to the con- 


trary. It was not long before he found 


his miſtake; for one day ſhe having been 
at church at Kennington common, and 


there heard a moſt excellent ſermon on the 
virtue 
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virtue of charity, ſne reſolved to ſave her 


own ſoul, though her husband ſhould go 
to gaol, and her children would periſh for 


it. It happened that this day her hushand 
expected a ſaleſman to ſettle accounts with 


| kim according to cuſtom ; and being oblig- 


ed to go out himſelf on ſome neceſſary bu- 
ſineſs, that could not be well avoided, he 
left fifry pounds with his wife to pay the 
ſaleſman, according to his. promile , which 
was the full money that he owed him. 
The honeſt butcher, her husband, could 
have no reaſon to doubt her fidelity or con- 
duct in the diſeharge of that truſt, becauſe 
it was not the firſt time by a great many, 
that he had entruſted her with a much 
larger ſum, which ſhe had paid with the 
utmoſt exactheſs to the very ſame man. 
Now ſhe was informed by her new teacher, 
that charity was the firſt ſtep to ſalvation, 
and that, in, the goſpel, the rich man, (if 
he would be ſaved) was adviſed to give all 
he had to the poor, made her reſolve to 
purloin part of the fifty pounds which 
her husband had entruſted her with, to 
her righteous teacher, that he might be- 
ſtow it ſuch charitable uſes as he himſelf 
might judge + moſt neceſſary. When the 
ſaleſman came for the money, ſhe thought 
it no ſin to leſſen her husband's reputation, 
ſubſtance, and credit, and to rob her whole 


family 
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family to enable him to carry on his ſcheme 
and project of gaining and eſtabliſhing the 
name of a charitable man; and one who 
would relieve the poor and needy, though 
with the property of other honeſt and in- 
duſtrious people, whole merit and neceſ- 
fity, perhaps, deſerve more the contribu- 
tions of the wealthy, than thoſe very per- 
ſons to whom their defrauded, hard-got 
property, was oftentatiouſly and improperly 
given. 

Her husband was no ſooner gone out, but 
Mrs. Scragget began to cut and contrive 
how ſhe ſhould mangle and disjoint the 
ſum which her husband had entruſted her 
with, in order to compleat her new form'd 
plan, of being enrolled a charitable ſaint, 
in her dear arch methodeſt's books. It was 
not many minutes, before ſne reſolved as 


follows : ſhe takes out of the bag ten 


pounds, and away ſhe poſts to the doctor's 


lodgings as faſt as ſhe could, begging very 


hard that he would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
accept of that little moiety, and add it to 
the many other charitable benefactions he 
nad raiſed : which the good natur'd doc- 
tor (not only being of a very condeſcending 


nature, but alſo, of a very ſcrupulous and 


conſcientious one) very readily complied 
with; heaping a multitude of praiſes and 
benedictions on her head, for ſo laudable 
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and chriſtan-hke a donation. Having done 
with the doctor, and returned home, it was 
not long before the expected ſaleſman 
came; and with an unbounded conſcience, 
in full expectation of the whole fifty 
pounds. To his no ſmall diſappointment, 
3 and charity had dwindled it down 
to forty, What was to be done in this 
caſe? The good honeſt butcher had never 
as yet been ſhort in his payments, and ten 
pounds was great diminiſhment ! but for 
her to talk of religion and charity to ſuch 
a filthy {inner as this unconſcionable ſaleſ- 
man, who expected all his due, was but 
fulfilling the old proverb, of throwing pearl 
before ſwine. Therefore, ſince the truth 
was like to be of ſo little ſervice with him, 
ſhe was of neceſſity obliged to ſupply its 
place with the groſs ſin of lying. But we 
have many authorities of ſo doing, that will 
totally annihilate the offence. Such as, 
the truth is not to be ſpoke at all times; 
a lie ſometimes prevents more miſchief; 
let us do evil, that good may come of it, 
and fo forth. — 
The rationality of the above proverbs, 
J may ſuppoſe, no body will attempt to 
contradi&! and by which my reader may 
plainly ſee, our female ſaint had ſufficient 
authority not only to lie (as I hinted be- 
fore) but alſo to ſwear as much as ſhe 
thought proper, if ſhe had judged it ne: 
| Ceſſary. 
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neceſſary. But my reader will find her 
piety aſſiſted her ſufficiently without. —As 
ſoon as the ſaleſman came, ſhe goes di- 
rely up ſtairs for the money, and began 
to conſider what ſhe ſhould ſay to him, 
that would be likely to appeaſe him for the 
deficiency of the ſum. Now as the ſcrip- 
ture fays, it ſhall be given you in the hour 
what you ſhall ſay. So was it here to 
a tittle. Upon telling him, that her huſ- 
band had been diſappointed in the receiving 
of ſome caſh, and that the ten pounds 
ſhould be made . good in the next pay- 
ment,—the good-natur'd ſaleſman reply'd, 
madam, I have no reaſon to doubt your 
huſband's honeſty, he never was ſhort in 
his payments before; and I cannot ſay but 
I am a little diſappointed with this, becauſe 
I had promiſed to pay it away. But I hope 
I may depend upon 1t next week ?—which 
the good woman told him he might be 
ſure of. He then gave her a receipt for 
forty pounds, in part of the fifty, which at 
firſt a little diſcompos'd her, becauſe ſhe 
had not thought of that point before, but 
had deſigned to have broke it to her good 
husband by degrees, as ſhe ſhould find her- 
felt inſpired and inwardly directed. How- 
ever, at worſt, ſhe reflected that ſuch pious 
deeds, could not be wrought without ſome 
inconveniencies ; and the more Difficul- 
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ties ſhe had to deal with in the accompliſh- 
ment of this good work the more virtue 
was in her attempting it. 

The husband being return'd home the 
firſt thing he enquired after was whether 
the ſaleſman had been there for his money, 
ſhe telling him yes, produced the receipt, 
and at the ſame time prepar'd him the beſt 
ſhe could for the ſurprize ſhe was going 
to put him into——here (ſaid ſhe) is the 
receipt, but don't you be ſurprized my dear, 
nor angry with me, for God will reward us 
tor the good I have done. I hope there is a 
treaſure laid up for us in heaven that will 
never ruſt nor decay.—This world is tran- 
fitory, and the only way to be happy, is 
to be doing all the good we can, while we 
hve in it, that we may reap the benefits of 
it hereafter. So my dear you muſt not be 
out of humour, nor take it ill of me, but 
I have taken ten pounds out of the ſum 
vou had left with me, and gave it to the 

good doctor Fairfield, to be beſtow'd in cha- 
ritable uſes to the poor and needy, that God 
may give a bleſſing to our endeavours in 
this world, and receive us in the next to 
all eternity. At this divine ſpeech the poor 
butcher ſtood aghaſt! and could ſcarcely be- 
lieve his ears. So many thoughts inſtantly 
coccurr'd, that he was quite confounded; and 


though her diſcourſe had thrown him * 
©, the 
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the utmoſt paſſion, yet was he ſo embarraſ- 
ſed and a maz'd, that he ſtood for ſome time 
as though he had been deaf and dumb. 
At length recovering himſelf a little, 
he wiſely wav'd all reſentment and re- 
proach, and aſſum'd the cool politician in the 


manner following, Well, my dear, I can't 


Jay but what you have done, in regard to 


the ten pounds, has a good deal ſurprized. - 


me; but as you have often given me ſo 
good a character of the doctor, I hope the 
money will not be thrown away, and we 
muſt endeavonr in the beſt manner we can, 
to ſupply the want of it by our future in- 
duſtry.— 1 hope the doctor will apply it 
as he ought, and then many good things 
may be done with it. Ten pounds is a 
great deal of money, and to people in our 
condition of life, it is an eſtate. I muſt 


confeſs, my dear, (continued Mr. Scragget) 


I have that good. opinion of your under- 
ſtanding, that you would not have put ſo 


much money into his hands for ſuch pur- 


pofes, had he not been-a man worthy of 
the higheſt eſteem. and truſt. But pray, 
my. dear, is the doctor a proud man? — 
Becauſe I ſhould be glad to converſe with 
him But, I ſuppoſe, he's above viſiting 


ſuch a poor habitation as mine; elſe, if he 


would come and take a bit of dinner or ſup- 


per with us, he ſhould be welcome. I do 
H 3 aſſure 
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aſſure you, I would entertain him in the 
beſt manner I am able; and perhaps I might 
profit by this kind viſit, for I confeſs I am a 
very unworthy ſinner If I thought he 
would come my dear, you ſhould ms him 
an invitation as ſoon as you pleaſe. 
Act this diſcourſe of Mr. Scragget's who 
can expreſs his good wife's joy? the burſt 

into a moſt pious tranſport, and called for 
all the bleſſings of heaven and earth upon 
her dear converted ſpouſe ; whoſe ſudden 
2nd miraculous inſpiration, ſhe was ſure was 
wrought only by the good doctor's prayers, 
as a viſible reward of her bounteous chari- 
ty. Thus was ſhe running on in a very 
rapturous manner, while the politick butch- 
& kept time with her tranſports, and ſim- 
pathiz'd with all ſhe ſaid. Having, as ſne 
thought, fecured him to her wiſh, ihe pro- 
poſed an immediate invitation of the good 
doctor, and to entertain him (as he had 
hinted) the next day. Which he, without 
the leaſt heſitation, directly conſented to. 
With all the- tranſported haſte ima- 
ginable, away ſhe poſts to her dearly be- 
loved doctor, whoſe humility and weak 
condeſcenſion did not ſuffer her long to 
importune for his conſent, but readily 
accepted the invitation, in all probability 
in hopes of another tithe ſum ; the next 
day, according to his promiſe, he _— 
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All dinner time, the butcher ſeemed to be 
mightily pleaſed at the good doctor's ſancti- 
fied carriage, and behaved himſelf as de- 
_murely and hypocritically as the beſt me- 
thodiſt of them all could do. Inſomuch, 
that his wife and the doctor had good 
hopes that he would devote himſelf entirely 
to their principles, and become a good 
faint, — But alas ! too ſoon appear'd their 
miſtake; after dinner had been ſome little 
tune oyer, the butcher takes his holy gueſt 
into another apartment, pretending that 
he had ſome few queſtions to ask him; 
and ſo. he had, indeed, but not on thoſe 
topics that the doctor might ſuſpect. The 
ſole buſineſs he had now in view, more 
immediatly concerned the ſalvation of the 
body, than that of the ſoul; therefore, with 
as much prudence and eloquence as could 
be expected from one of his profeſſion, he 
addreſſed him as follows: 

You'll excuſe, in me, reverend fir, all 
that appears deficient, either in my manner 
of treating, or addreſſing you; but much 
ceremony is quite out of my way, therefore, 
with your permiſſion, I ſhall, without fur- 
ther preamble, come immediately to the 
point —— Having the other day, ſome 
urgent buſineſs that required me from 
home, I left a ſum of money with my wife, 
which I directed her to pay away to a cre- 
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ditor of mine; whom I expected would 
come purpoſely for it, But I was no ſooner 
gone out, than ſhe wickedly purloined part 
of the ſum I had entruſted her with, and 
as ſhe tells me, carried it to you, and de- 
livered it into your own hands.—— Now, 
ſir, as this was not the firſt time by many, 
that ſhe has left her family affairs, to attend 
on you, without my knowledge, I know 
not what trade you and ſhe may have 
had together;—this money of mine, which 
ſhe paid into your hands yeſterday, 1 am 
willing to think ſhe lent you; and which I 
hope you are willing to pay back to me 
immediately. For if we may, or can ſup- 
poſe that this money was not lent you, then 
was it a breach of truſt in her, and you, by 
receiving it without my knowledge, or 
conſent; for it appears very plainly, by her 
own confeſſion, that when you took the 
money from her, you neither aſked her 
who ſhe was; what ſhe was; whoſe money 
it was; or how ſhe came by it. Had you 
aſked her any of theſe queſtions, (which 
certainly you ought to have done) then 
would you ſoon have been informed, that 
ſhe neither had any right to diſpoſe of that 
money, nor you any right to receive it.— 
Therefore, fir, to be brief with you, I ſhall 
expect that you immediately refund it, or 
otherwiſe I ſhall carry both you and 0 0 
8 | diſci- 
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diſciple before a magiſtrate, and will 
proſecute you as an abettor, and confede- 
rate in the fraud. The ſhort of the thing 
is this, doctor; that if this money be not 
paid to-night where it was before deſigned, 
I ſhall be in peril of going to goal for it 
to-morrow. Therefore ſir, I am determined, 
that if you do not immediately repay it me, 
I will abſolutely ſend your reverend wor- 
ſhip there before me. This was a ſtorm 
the good doctor could not in the leaſt expect 
and it came ſo ſuddenly upon him, that all 
the ſhifts he could at that time think of, to- 
evade the payment demanded, was, thathe 
never carried ſuch a ſum about him. That 
as to the ten pounds, which his wife had 
paid into his hands the day before, (he 
ſaid) he had paid it to his banker for that 
good uſe and end which ſhe had propoſed it. 
And that, as to himſelf worldly wealth was 
not his view nor could he command half that 
money on any account. That all ſubſcrip- 
tions and colleCtions that were made through: 
his labours were depoſited in Mr. Keepgold's ; 
hands to carry on a great and particular 
good work; and that all he had to do with 
it, was to ſee it at laſt diſpos'd of and Jaid 
out according to the wiſe and pious intent 
of the charitable donors. 

The doctor was thus running on in a.very, 
ſmooth manner when the reſolute butcher 
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ſwore a great oath, (which made him trem- 


ble) that he would not be preached out 


of his money! That he worked very hard 
to maintain his family, and that he would 
not go to gaol for never a canting hedge 
preaching ſon of a wh--re in England; there- 
fore if he did not either repay him the 
money directly, or give him a draught upon 
his banker at ſight, he would take him that 
minute before a magiſtrate. This the pious 
doctor refuſed to comply with till the 
the butcher calling for his man, ordered him 
to go fetch his neighbour Longſta ſt, the con- 
ſtable, that moment. Here the doctor 
reflecting that ſuch a progreſſion would nei- 
ther turn out to his credit or advantage, 
thought proper to capitulate, and with a 


great deal of reluctance, gave him a bill up- 
on Mr. Keepgeld for the ten pounds at ſight, 


The cautious butcher had cunning 
enough to ſend for it before the doctor could 
depart; the money being paid, and the meſ- 
ſenger returned, he diſmiſs'd his reverend 


gueſt with this ſhort harangue. 


Maſter doctor, your whole and ſole view 
of carrying on this ſcheme for a general 
contribution of publick charity, ſeems to 
me, no more than a mere veil, or outſide 
ſnew to cover your deeper deſigns; and 
that your main end is manifeſtly no more 


than ro get money. As to religion and 
true 
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true piety, I apprehend you poſſeſs no 
more than myſelf; for if we may meaſure 
it by your conſcience, (or rather your 
proceedings) I muſt conclude you have 
really none at all, However, be that as it 
will, I am convinced that it is neither 
prudent, creditable, nor profitable to have 
any thing to do' with you, And fo, 
maſter doctor, I thank you for your good 
company to-day, and deſire no more of 
your cuſtom. For by G—d, if ever I know 
that my wife goes after you, or to you, or 
near you, from this hour, I will (ſo ſure as 
ever ſhe was born) break every bone in 
her ſkin. — After this, the doctor ſeemed 
very unealy till he was got out of the houſe. . 
Being gone, the butcher acquainted his 
religious wife with all that had paſſed be- 
tween them; confirming, with ſeveral 
oaths, his reſolution of a corporal pu- 
niſhment for her, if ever ſhe followed 
him again. Which the ftory ſhould 
inform my reader had the deſired effect. 


.H 6 The 
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The Humour of the Spur. 


Tyrants and Devils think all Pleaſures vain, 
But what are till deriv'd from others Pain. 


1 mirth and paſtime, when pro- 
perly uſed, are agreeable companions; 
but ſome people are apt to purſue them in 
ſuch a manner as to make them appear 
more like barbarity than pleaſure. I have 
known many an odd conceit furniſh a com- 
pany with a whole evening's diverſion, and 
played off with that ſatisfaction as to give 
no offence to the party who has been the 
ſubject of the company's mirth. But when 
cruelty is blended with paſtime, the natural 
conſequence is ill- nature and diſcontent : 
this, by working upon the paſſions, too 


frequently ends in ſome fatal cataſtrophe. 


Mr. Jokiſi and Mr. Jacłſon, two tradeſ- 


men of London, ſome time ago went down 


to Weſtcheſter fair together to lay a little 
money out; and being there one night, at 


an inn where they lodged, and ſomething 


merrier than ordinary, the chamberlain, as 
he was lighting them to bed, happened to 
conduct them through an appartment where 


there 
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there were two men in bed together. Mr. 
Jokiſi obſerved that one of then was fo 
plaguy long ſhank'd, that his legs were half 
way out at the feet of the bed; which he 
no ſooner ſaw, than he conceived a mighty 
deſire to have a little humour with them. 
As ſoon as they came into the next room. 
where they were to lie, he ſays to the 
chamberlain that conducted them there, 
you may now leave us, and we'll take care 
of the candle ourſelves. When.the cham- 
berlain was retired, he acquainted his bed- 
fellow. with his deſign, Did you obſerve 
(ſays he) the man in the next room, with 
his legs half a yard out at the feet of the 
bed? Yes, (replied 7achſon) and what then? 
If you'll hold the candle, anſwer'd 
Fokiſh) juſt at the door, and light me, and 
take it away at my ſignal, I'll ſhew you 
ſome diverlion. With all my heart, re- 
plies Jackſon, who was alſo in a right mood 
for ſuch kind of entertainment.. They 
both. of them pull'd off their ſlippers, that 
they might not be detected by any noiſe 
they might make in the execution. As 
ſoon. as Jokiſui came into the room where 
the two men lay, he (looking about to ſee 
what he ſhould begin with) ſpies by the 
bedſide a pair of ſpurs, one of which he 
takes up, and immediately puts it (as, 
gently as ever he could) upon the man's 
| naked 
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naked foot that hung ſo far out of the bed. 
As ſoon as he had buckled it faſt, he 
beckons to his friend Jacłſon to take away 
the candle, and put to the door; and be- 
ing himſelf in the dark, he gives Teague 


(tor he happened to be an Jriſuman) a good 
hard pinch upon the ſame foot that he had 


put the ſpur upon. The Jriſiman, at this, 


began to growl confoundedly ; and hauling 
up his feet into the bed, (and not yet 
awake) he ſcratched his bedfcllow's legs 
fadly with the ſpur. At this, the other 
(who was a Scotſman): roars out, in a de- 
viliſh paſſion, De'el d—n you, Sir! 
(quo? he) gen ye'ſe not gang oot the bed, 
and cut your toe nails, by G—d! Iſe 
throw you oot o'th' window !——The 
Iriſhman being yet afleep, and not in the 
leaſt ſenſible of what had paſſed, by-and- 
bye thruſt down his legs again as they were 
before. Then Joriſi gave him t'other 
tweak by the toe, up the IJriſuman hauls his 
feet again, and ſcratch'd the Scotſman's legs 
as before; at which, the Scotſman began to 
pummel the Iriſiman heartily, till he had 


thoroughly wak'd him. By-and-bye the 


Iriſhman, rolling his feet about the bed, 
ſtruck the rowel of the ſpur into his own 
leg, which now thoroughly wak'd him. 
At this, he, (wich ſome ſurpriſe) putting 
down his hand to feel what was the —_ 
wil 
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with his foot, for he thought it felt but 
odly to him, cry'd out, in a very great 
paſſion. —— Arah, d—n my ſhoul! but de 
horſhler of diſh inn iſh a very great raſhcal ! 
now, dat he iſh! For, by Chrieſht! he 
haſh pulPd off bot my boots, and like a 


d- n'd rogue, has left one of my ſpurs on. 


—— — - 


— — — 


The Faithful Dog. 


Blood tho? it fleepa time, yet never dies: 
The Gods on murd'rers fix revengeful eyes. 
CHAPMAN. 


15 is generally remark'd that a dog for his 
ſagacity excels the reſt of the brute ſpe- 
cie, and for his faithfulneſs ſeldom admits 
of any equal; yet we find ſome men treat 
them in ſuch a manner as to pay little re- 
ſpe& to their utility. Thoſe who are 
brought up to be ſubſervient to their 
maſters alone, have that gratitude in their 
nature, as to ſuffer no attempt of violence 
to be committed upon their perſons by any 
enemy whatſoever, without reſenting it 
even at the hazard of their own lives, as 


will be ſufficiently proved in the ſequel of 
the following ſtory. 5 
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Mr. Vidtin, a farmer, was travelling 
ſome few years ago in a bye- road, in ſome 
country place, on foot, by himſelf, ex- 
cepting the company of a largiſh dog, 
(which was of a breed between that of a 
maſtiff and a bull) and which dog he had 
rear'd from a puppy. The faithful crea- 
ture had, by his long ule to him, and being 
bred up by him, contracted ſo great a love 
for his maſter, that nothing but death could 
diſſolve their friendſhip, It happened, that 
as theſe travellers were ſojourning together, 
they by chance met with a man and a 
woman, with each of them a kind of budget 
on their back like thoſe which tinkers gene- 
rally carry. Theſe two had no ſooner ſet 
eyes on Mr. Victim, but they inſtantly de- 
termined to rob and murder him. Accord- 
ingly, when they came up to each other, 
the man began to aſk the farmer ſome 
queſtions, and while they were talking to- 
gether, the woman, (all of a ſudden, as 
had been before agreed on between them) 
came behind Mr. Vidtim, and with a large 
hammer, ſtruck him ſuch a blow on the 
head, that he immediately fell ſenſeleſs to 
the ground, the poor dog, ſeeing this, was 
inſtantly flying to his injured maſter's aſſiſt- 
ance, which the tinker obſerving, met him 
with a moſt furious blow on the head, with 
a large pike-ſtaff, which ſtun'd him in a 

moment, 
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moment, and repeated his blows, both on 


the dog and his maſter, till he imagin- 
ed there could not poſſibly remain the leaſt 
ſpark of life in either of them. But think- 
ing to compleat the work more effectually, 

the cruel and inhuman woman drew a knife 
from her pocket, and with it, ſhe gave 
them ſeveral ſtabs in different parts of cheir 
bodies. When this bloody tragedy was 
perpretrated, they proceeded to plunder 
the farmer's pockets, of every thing there- 
in, and went their way. But though there 
was neither town nor village near that 


place, nor mortal eye, (more than their 


own, ) that beheld their butchery, yet the 
All- ſeing eye of providence, whoſe juſtice 
and watchfulneſs is beyond all human un- 


derſtanding and conception, {till mark'd 


their bloody ſteps, and ſoon, o'ertook their 
deeds. The murderers, with all the haſte 


they could, betook themſelves to a little 


publick houſe, that was about a mile and a 
half from that place, and indeed, the only: 
houſe that was ſo near by ſeveral miles. 

At this houſe they propoſed to regale them- 
ſelves, and there ſettle their further pro- 
greſs. But kind heaven interpoſed, and 
prevented their future deſigns. Some little 
time after they had departed from this 
ſhocking ſcene of blood, poor Czſar (for 
that was the dog's 1 recovering a little 


his 
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his languid ſpirits, with much ado, made 
ſhift to crawl to the body of his dead maſter. 
Finding him quite breathleſs, he laid him- 
ſelf down upon his neck, and licking his 
mortal wounds, expreſſed his lamentations 
in the moſt piteous and moving groans ima- 
ginable. About half an hour after this, 
two gentlemen of that country happening 
to ride that way, and coming to the place 
where the above murder was committed, 
beheld a fight ſufficient ta move the moſt 
obdurate heart. Gallons of human blood 
mixt with that of the faithful dog's, formed 
a moſthorrid deluge! in the midſt of which, 
lay the murdered body of the farmer, and 
his mangled dog licking his wounds. At 
this ghaſtly and ſudden fight, who can ex- 
preſs the two gentlemen's amazement. — 
They ſtopp*d and viewed this dreadful ſcene 
with double horror! and obſerving that the 
blood was not yet cold, they ſuggeſted that 
the cruel murderers could nat be very far 
off, therefore, were uncertain, that if they 
ſtaid there long, they might ſhare the ſame 
fate. As this was a ſight which was now 
before them, that could not be paſſed by, 
- without the utmoſt regard, it doubtleſsly 
cauſed much reafoning between them. At 
length, one of the gentlemen alighted from 
his horſe, and going up to the dead body, 
the poor dog looked him up in the 8 
WII 
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with ſuch a pitiful and complaining groan, 
licking once more his dead maſter's wounds, 
and raiſing again his eyes to the gentleman, 
as before, that it pierced his very heart to 
behold it. Here the gentlemen pity'd and 
bemoan'd the poor dog, (as indeed, who 
could avoid it) which Cæſar obſerving, ex- 
preſs'd his ſorrow, love, and thanks to 
him, as well as he could. The poor crea- 
ture was almoſt exhauſted, through his 
vait lofs of blood, but it happened by good 
fortune, that none of his wound were mor- 
tal. | | 

The gentlemen, after ſome conſultation 
agreed to take the dog away with them, 
and endeavour, to get him cured, if poſſi- 
ble. But they had much ado, to make the 
poor creature ſtand upon his feet, he was 
ſo extremely weak. They encourag'd him, 


and mace much of him, and at length, by 


putting a handkerchief about his neck and 
much enticement, poor Czfar took his 
leave of his dead maſter. It was no very 
ealy matter to get him away from him; 
for when they had got him ſome little diſ- 
tance from the body, he would turn about 
to look at it, and iſſue forth his faithful 


_ complaining groans, which indeed muſt be 
very moving to hear. The gentlemen, 


after they had a little conſulted how. they 


ſhould proceed, reſolved to go ta the afore- 


{aid 
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Aid little public houſe, as being by much 
the neareſt houſe to that place; "there they 
propoſed to leave poor Cæſar, in order to 
recover him, if poſſible. Says one of the 
gentlemen, who knows but heaven by 
means of this dog, may ſome day, bring 
the murderers to juſtice: in this, indeed, 
he prophecy'd true; for they were noſooner 
come to the door of the alehouſe (as above) 
but the dog began to ſmell and look about, 
and to expreſs a.very ſudden and extraor- 
dinary change; which drew a very particu- 
lar attention from the gentlemen. If their 
wonder was raiſed here, how greatly was 
it increaſed, when they came within-ſide 
of the houſe; for ſcarcely were they enter d, 
but the honeſt injur'd dog, flew in an in- 
ſtant with all the vigour he was maſter of, 
at a poor traveller who ſat near the fire; and 
had certainly kild him (notwithſtanding 
his exhauſted and weak condition) had not 
the gentlemen that brought him there, in- 
terpoſed and prevented it. They had no 
ſooner recover'd him from the man, but he 
made ſuch another ſpring at a woman that 
was in his company, and had dealt as 
roughly with her, but for the like pre- 
vention. Indeed providence had here di- 
rected him to the very murderers. The 
poor enrag'd and vengeful Cæſar, thus 
hinder” d from the attempts of his wrath, 
began. 


a" 
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began to expreſs his complaints in a very 
ſurpriſing mixture of indignation, For he 
look'd his new friends in the face, very ſen- 
ſibly, and breath'd out a kind of a plaintive 
and diſcontented howl; and the next mo- 
ment, look'd at the man and woman, with 
an eye of fire and paſſion, accompanied 
with a threatning ſnarl and growl. All 
this, was very well remarked by the gentle- 
men; and indeed wrought in them very 
ſtrong ſuſpicions. One of them whiſpering 
the other, deſired that he would ſtay there 
and have an eye upon the man and woman, 
while he talk'd a little with the landlord : 
taking the dog in his hand, he ſays to the 
man of the houſe, (who was a witneſs of all 
that had paſs'd, during the time they were 
in the houſe.) Pray, landlord, can't 
you ſpare me a place to dreſs and put this 
poor dog in; you ſee the creature is in a 
terrible condition, Here the gentlemen 
having the dog in a handkerchief, led him 
very much againſt poor Cz/ar's will, out 
of ſight of the man and the woman. | 

As ſoon as they were retired into a proper 
place, the gentleman demanded of the 
landlord, how long that man and woman 
had been there. The landlord reply'd, 
About half an hour. The gentleman then 
asked him, if he knew any thing of them, 


He return'd—Not in the leaſt, —Here the 
| gentle- 
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gentlemen thought proper to give the land- 
lord the whole hiſtory of what they had 
ſcen concerning the dog and his dead 
maſter ; and kKewiſe inſinuated to him, 
that he was of opinion, that this man and 
woman whom the dog had aſſaulted, was, 
in ſome ſhape or other, concerned in the 
murder. The landlord, after he had heard 
the ſtory, was of the ſame way of thinking, 
and likewiſe judged it neceſſary and right 
inſtantly to ſecure them both: To this the 


gentleman aſſented, and alſo thought it 


requiſite to ask them a few queſtions be- 
fore they proceeded any further with them. 
This they accordingly did, but got ſo little 
ſatisfaction in the anſwers, that they im- 
mediately laid hold of them, and ſecured 
both their budgets, &c. and carried them 
before a juſtice of peace. When the juſtice 
had heard what the two gentlemen had to 
ſay, with a full hiſtory of what they had 
ſeen, he cauſed the man, the woman, and 
their budgets to be ſearched. As they 
could not yet diſcover thereby any means of 
proof, Cæſar was then to be produced as 
the ſtrongeſt evidence againſt them, The 
juftice proceeded to interrogate them, but 
could not yet gain that ſatisfaction he wiſh'd 
for, therefore he ordered them into very 
ſufficient cuſtody, commanded two of his 
ſervants to take a couple of horſes and a 


cart, 
4, 
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cart, and bring the dead body to his houſe, 
and likewiſe to call at the above-mention'd 


public houſe as they came back, and bring 
with them the wounded dog. This was 
accordingly done ; the dog being by the 
juſtice's order brought before the tinker 
and his wife, flew at them, as before, with 


all the fury he was capable of. By his not 


offering to aſſail any body elſe, the juſtice 
concluded it a circumſtance ſufficient to 
warrant their commitment, therefore he 
ſent them to priſon, on ſtrong ſuſpicion, 
for further examination. The next day the 
coroner's inqueſt ſat upon the body, and 
gave in their verdict wilful murder againſt 


perſons unknown. Some few days after 


this, the tinker and his wife were again ex- 
amined, but to little or no purpoſe ; they 


both of them obſtinately aſſerted their in- 


nocence, and ſolemnly declared they were 
utter ſtrangers to the whole affair. As 
there were a vaſt number of people aſſem- 
bled on this remarkable occaſion, the ju- 
ſtice ſent again for the aforeſaid dog, to ſee 
whether he would meddle with any body 
that was there preſent, or ſingle out the 


priſoners as he had done before. No 


ſooner was he within reach of them, than 
his languid ſtrength and ſpirits renew'd, 
and he flew at them with the ſame fury, fo 


that he was ſcarcely by any means, to be 


re- 
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reſtrained. As they with-held him back 
from the priſoners by main force, he looked 
at them with all the eagerneſs and rage 
imaginable, and endeavoured the beſt he 
could to break his paſſage to them. When 
any of the company bemoan'd him, pity'd 
him, and ſtrok'd him, he would look them 
ſo ſorrowfully in the face, that, according 
to every one's conſtruction, he ſeemed to 
beg for vengeance, and to upbraid them 
for preventing it. What the ſecret thoughts 
of thoſe guilty priſoners, we re, when thus 
attempted and accuſed by this injured 


ſpeechleſs animal, I ſhall leave to the re- 


flection of my readers. But ſo ſignificant 
did it appear to the judicious juſtice, that 
he thought it unwarrantable to enlarge 
them; therefore, recommitted them to pri- 
ſon. The next day the coroner iſſued out 
his warrant of retainer. So that they were 
to ſtand their trial at the aſſizes, which was 
to come on in a ſhort time after. 

In the mean time, they took all poſſible 
care and means to recover the faithful Cæſar, 


who would not by any means be prevailed 


on to encourage life, but abſolutely refuſed 
all kinds of ſuſtenance; and would cer- 
tainly have died, had they not drenched 
him with ſuch kind of things as were judg- 
ed moſt proper, by the ſurgeons who dreſs'd 
his wounds. This circumſtance of Cæſar“s 


inva- 
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:invariable malice, made ſuch an unanimous 
impreſſion on the minds of all men, that 
the whole country looked upon it as a ſpe- 
cial mark of the juſtice of divine Provi- 
dence; and were ſo generally prejudiced 
againſt the priſoners, that the grand jury 
made no difficulty of finding the bill againſt 
them. | 
The aſſizes being come, and the tinker 
and his wife called to the bar, who both 
of them pleaded not guilty, as they had 
all along done before) the court pro- 
ceeded on their trial, and after examin- 
ing all the evidences for the crown, and 
which, indeed, were no more than circum- 
ſtantial, nor any more than I have already 
informed my reader, yet it had a very great 
effect upon the whole court, and particu- 
larly the judge, who earneſtly deſired that 
the dog might be ſent for, and the experi- 
ment try'd before the jury who were to ac- 
quit or convict the priſoners. Accordingly 
the poor maim'd Cæſar was immediately 
ſent for, and came peaceably through all 
the multitude of people, without ſo much 
as offering the leaſt offence to any one; no 
ſooner was he, by order of the court, brought 
near the tinker and his wite, than he re- 
ſumed his former ſpite, and would cer- 


tainly have tore them to pieces, had he had 
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but power and ſtrength. This eſſay was 
made ſeveral times, by taking the dog away, 
and then bringing him back again, who 
at every return, ſeemed more and more in- 
cenſed. At length the judge being per- 
fectly ſatisfied of the priſoner's guilt, he 
addreſſed them thus: 

Richard and Mary Mercileſs (for theſe 
were their names) you here ſtand indicted 
for the horrible and deadly ſin of murder! 
a crime that, before both God and man, 
from the beginning of the world to this 
day, is a crying fin, which in this life can 
never be atoned for. The ſoul and blood 
of the murder'd will ever riſe againſt you, 
and though no earthly eye beheld the cru- 
elty of your barbarous deeds, but that poor 
injur'd creature, which bears ſuch teſtimony 

4 your inhuman bloody dealings; yet you 
were both at that inſtant ſurrounded with the 
ſight of the ever preſent eye, of providence, 
and whoſe divine power hath fo ordered it, 
that this poor dog (which by the many 
wounds imprinted on him, you doubtleſs 
left for dead) does now ſtand a ſufficient 
witneſs againſt you, to bring you to that 
death you deſerve ! and you ſhall find the 
ſpirit of his murdered maſter as ready a 
witneſs againſt your ſouls, as this dumb 
creature is now againſt your lives. What 

then 
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then do you conceive may be ſufficient to 
deliver your guilty ſpirits from eternal pu- 
niſhments, when you here, in the preſence 
of Almighty God, deny the doing of a 
deadly deed, which he himſelf, with his 
all-ſeeing eye, was a preſent witneſs of ? 
Shall it, do you think, avail you then to 
utter blaſphemy, and tell him he lies? Or, 
what is it leſs than that, even to deny it 
now 2? Is he not preſent here before us? 
Js he not witneſs of. what we now tranſact ? 
Or do you believe that he is inſenſible of all 
we do or ſay? If not, what but a true con- 
feſſion, and a ſpeedy and a clear repentance, 
can give you the leaſt hope of any forgive- 
neſs hereafter? Denying a fact to us that 
appears ſo evident before us, is like the 
equivocation, or bold lying of the wicked 
and preſumptuous, Anonias and Sapphire, 
who were juſtly and inſtantly ſtruck dead 
by the Apoſtles, for their inſolent beha- 
viour 1n a double dealing with their God! 
I am ſo far convinced of both your guilti- 
neſs of the cruel fact tor which you are here 
arraign'd, that if the gentlemen of the jury 
Mall find you of my opinion, that is to ſay, 
guilty of wilful murder, I will take upon 
me to anſwer with my foul for the juſtice of 
their verdict. And I do demand of you 
once more, as you may anſwer to the Al- 
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mighty at the laſt day, whether you are 
guilty or innocent of the crime you ſtand 
indicted for? And according to the truth 
of your declaration, may the Almighty 
and all-ſeeing God, who is here now pre- 
ſent, an inviſible witneſs of your thoughts, 
words and actions, deal with you both here- 
after, according to the truth of your preſent 
confeſſion. | 
This ſpeech from the judge had the de- 
fired effect, for, upon his pauſing for their 
reply, the woman was 1o terrified with the 
energy of his diſcourſe, that ſhe fell into a 
ſudden fit of trembling ; and falling inſtant- 
ly upon her knees, ſhe burſt into tears, and 
confeſſed the whole fact. The guilty tin- 
ker, her huſband, ſtood ſtaring by her ſide, 
ſtruck, like an immovable image, with 
horror! who, after his wife had ended her 
full confeſſion, unable any longer to deny 
a fact which was already ſufficiently explod- 
ed, he confirmed the truth of all ſhe had 
now confeſſed. At this thorough diſco- 
very, which was greatly owing to the judi- 
cious behaviour and eloquence of the judge, 
who can ſufficiently expreſs the ſudden ſa- 
tisfaction of the whole court? The ladies 
ſimpathiz'd with the female priſoner, and 
wept for joy at her penitence ; the jury 


were now at no difficulty to find their ver- 
dict; 
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dict; and every body preſent were rejoiced 
that the perpetrators of fo cruel and horrid 
an act, were brought at length to juſtice. 
They then both received their ſentence of a 
much eaſter death than what their crime 
deſerved. The next week after they were 
executed, and the tinker, according to his 
ſentence, was hung in chains near the place 
where he had committed the aforeſaid cruel 
murder, and one of thoſe gentlemen who 
firſt found the body of Mr. Victim, took 
care of poor Cæſar, and kept him for his 
love and fidelity to his former maſter, 
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The pofitive Cobler, 


Be it for better, or be it for worſe, 
Be gevern'd by thoſe that govern the purſe. 
PROVERB, 


1 are too many among the num- 


ber of mankind that, from a poſitive 
diſpoſition, render themſelves obnoxious to 


the reſt of the human ſpecie: The ungo- 


vernableneſs of their temper, the unna- 
tural warmth they poſſeſs upon the leaſt 
appearance of contradiction, render them 
dangerous to that part of mankind who 
are of neceſſity compelled to be under their 
juriſdiction. The extream is equally 
dangerous in the poſitive man, as it is in 
the too credulous, therefore the general ob- 
ſervation ſhould be to truſt to our own 
ſenſes, rather than the ſuperficial judgment 
of another. All mankind ate liable to error, 
and infallibility is not to be found on this 
ſide the grave. But as the poor are too apt 
to believe the rich cannot err, will plead, 
hope, ſome little excuſe for the over po- 
ſitiveneſs of the honeſt cobler in the follow- 
ing ſtory, 
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Sir Humphry Credulous had a favourite 
horſe that he was extremely fond of, and 
coming one day through the field where he 
was at graſs, ſaw him near the path-way, 
laying all along ſtretched out, as though he 
was dead; after looking at him ſome time 
without approaching any. nearer to him, 
and not perceiving him to ſtir, he con- 
cluded him certainly ſo. With a great 
deal of concern, without making any fur- 
ther enquiry, he came home and told his 
lady, that by ſome accident or other his poor 
Fack, as he called him, was dead: That 
he ſaw him ſtiff, and laid out on the graſs, 
as he came through the field. —The news 
affected the lady a great deal; after ſome 
condolement between them for their loſs, 
ſir Humpbry called for one of his ſervants, 
and ordered him to go for one Fleeteather, 
a cobler that lived in the village (and who 
was generally employed to skin the cattle 
that by any accident died in that neigh- 
bourhood,) to come and take orders for 
Skinning his favourite horſe. Accordingly, 
when the cobler came, he ordered him to 
go into ſuch a field, and he would there 
find a bright bay horſe lying ſtretched out 
upon the graſs, near the path-way, that 
he mult immediately skin him, and bring 
tie skin to him: and then he would fatisfy 
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him for ſo doing. The cobler thank'd his 
worſhip, and ſet out, according to his in- 
ſtructions, to flee poor old Jack, who was 
quite ignorant of all this matter; and tho 
he was aſleep, never dreamt of any ſuch 
ſentence againſt him in the leaſt. By-and- 
bye the cobler arrived, and there he ſaw 
the horſe ſtretched out as fir Humphry had 
deſcribed. Then throwing down his 1n- 
ſtruments in order to go to work upon him, 
it happened to ſtartle old Jack, inſomuch 
that he jumped up, and marched off as con- 
tented as might be. When the cobler ſaw 
the horſe get up and walk ſo briſk, and 
look ſo well, he was a good deal ſurpriſed, 
and began to conſider with himſelf, whether 
he ſhould perform his orders, or go back 
and inform fir Humphry that the horſe was 
not dead, but after ſome pauſe, he ſettled 
it to himſelf in the manner following: 

My Maſter, ſaid he, did not tell me 
whether the horſe was dead or alive; but 
bid me go into ſuch a field, and skin ſuch 
a horſe, and this I am certain is the horſe 
he directed me to. And though the horſe 
is alive and well, yet if it be his pleaſure to 
have him skinn'd, what buſineſs have I to 
diſpute it. Therefore my buſineſs at pre- 
ſent is to skin the horſe, and ſubmit all 
cauſes and reaſons to him that owns him.— 
So out the cobler ſets after the hors I 

order 
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order to execute his maſter's commands 
without further debate; but Fack was fo 
nimble and high ſpirited, that 1t was ſeveral 
hours before he could catch him. At laſt 
he did, and as ſoon as he had ſecured him 
faſt to a tree with his: halter, into the poor 
horſe's cheſt he pierces his ſkinning knife, 
and thereby ſoon diſpatched: him. As ſoon 
as he found he was quite dead, the cobler 
began fleeing of him as faſt as he could; 
which, when he had finiſhed, he carried 
home the skin to fir Humphry, as he had 
been before ordered, who received it with 
the following token of ſorrow for the loſs of 
his horſe Well, Fleeleather, J fee thou 
haſt brought his old hide, but he was as 
good a beaſt as ever man croſſed, and III 
keep the skin for the love I bore the horſe. 
What muſt you have for your trouble ? 
Two ſhillings, fir, is the common price, 
reply'd the cobler, but, egad! I wiſh he 
had not been quite ſo high mettled as he 
was, for I am ſure I have had the hardeſt 
piece of work with him that ever I had 
with any horſe in my life; and I hope your 
worſhip will give me Yother ſhilling for my 
extraordinary trouble; for I am ſure I have 
very well deſerved it. Pray, how came 
you to have more trouble with him (de- 
manded fir Humphry) than with any other 
horſe ? Why, reply'd the cobler, becauſe 
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he was ſuch a curſed high mettled one, that 
I believe I was full three hours in catching 
of him. Heh! What's that you ſay, 
(cries the knight in the utmoſt ſurpriſe) 
what the devil! was not the horſe dead then? 
I don't know, fir, replied the cobler, 
whether he was dead or not, but I am ſure 
as ſoon as I came up ta him, he ſet up his 
heels and ran away: And for my part, I 
thought I ſhould never have got hold of 
him. I never ſaw a devil gallop about fo" 
in my life, as he did. And if fo be that he 
was dead before, I am ſure I was forced to 
kill him over again, before I could bring 
vou the ſkin. —— Why you worthleſs 
villain! (reply'd ſir Humphry) why did 
you not come and acquaint me that he 
was not dead, before you meddled with 
him? 1 had much rather have given you 
fifty guineas than you ſhould have killed 
him ! you cruel, unthinking blockhead'! 
can't help that fir, (replied the cob- 
ler) tis no fault of mine. Yau did not tell 
me whether the horſe was dead or alive, 
but ordered me to go and. skin him, and I 
have done ſo: I had no right to diſpute 
your pleaſure. I muſt own to your wor- 
hip, that when I faw the horſe get up and 
run away, I was ſurprized, and began to 
reflect to myſelf, whether I ſhould attempt 
to catch him, and execute your commands, 
or 
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or let him alone, But while I was debat- 
ing the matter within myſelf, a good old 
proverb came into my head that de- 
termined the buſineſs at once : which was 
this, fir : 


r ». A. "= FF 


Be it for better, or be it for worſe, 
Be govern'd by thoſe that govern the purſe. 


j And therefore, ſir, I concluded, that if 

i I had not punctually obeyed your orders, 
but had come back without skinning the 

| horſe, you might have had as much reaſon 
then, to have been angry with me, as you 
think you have zow for my punctually per- 
forming of them. Here fir Humphry re- 
flecting, that, in fact, the cobler was right, 
and that it was entirely his own fault, in 
firſt becoming too credulous, and then giv- 
ing ſuch unthinking directions to this po- 
ſitive fool for skinning the horſe, he paid 

him the money, with this ſhort admonition 
—that he would, for the future, forget his 
fooliſh proverbs, and learn a new rule of 
acting by reaſon. 
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Good and bad Parrots. 


For needs muſt they be blind, and blindly led, 
Where no good leſſon can be taught or read. 


Mirror for Magiſtrates, 


Common obſervation is made that bad 

preſidents taint the minds of youth in 
general; and good examples ſhewn, gene- 
rally lead to paths of virtue. I have fre- 
quently obſerved that children as ſoon as 
they are taught to ſpeak, are apt indiſcri- 
minately to adhere both to good and bad, 


therefore as a neceſſary caution, I would ad- 


viſe my reader that as ſoon as the liſping 
tongues of babes are taught to ſpeak, to be 


careful in their matter of converſation be- 


fore them, leaſt that parrot like they ſpeak 
without knowing the intent and meaning 
of what they ſay. Was this obſervation 
ſtrickly adher'd to, we ſhould find religion 
early inculcated in the minds of children, 
preferable to other little vices, which they 


are too apt by nature to catch at without 
been taught. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Lovegrace, a kind of a puritanic 
lady, lived ſome time ago, at Ken/ington, 
and kept a parrot that the ſervants had 
taught to talk all ſorts of looſe ſtuff, as 
baudy, curling, ſwearing, &c. The good 
old lady was very fond of the parrot, and 
had Pell been better educated, ſhe would 
not have taken any money for her. But 
her converſation was ſo vulgar, that ſhe was 
never ſuffered to viſit in the parlour or 
dining-room on any account, for fear of 
putting any of the company out of coun- 
tenance with her vulgar and obſcene con- 
verſation. It happened one day, that the 
old lady being in London, ſhe called to ſee 
one Mrs. Rubrick, who was juſt ſuch ano- 
ther religious old dame as herſelf. While 
theſe two were converſing by themſelves 
on ſome religious topic, a parrot that was 
in the corner of the ſame room, (in which 
room, prayers were every day read to the 
whole Gly) unperceived by Mrs Love- 
grace, would often put in her godly oar, 
to the great ſurprize of the good vilitant. 
Sometimes, ſhe would break out in the 
following i nvocations. We beſeech thee 
to hear us good Lord. And by-and- by, 
Lord have mercy upon us, and incline 
our hearts to keep this law. With ſe- 
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vera] other ſentences that ſhe had religiouſly 
pick'd up; that were full as good. Theſe 
pious ſpeeches of Poll's coming in very 4 
propos, (as Mrs. Lovegrace thought) ſhe 
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was quite raviſhed with the bird, (and had 
ſhe been hers, perhaps, might have been 
provided for all the days of her life by her 
laſt will and teſtament) Lord! madam, 
faid ſhe, to her friend, what a fine parrot 
you have got! I never heard a creature ſo 
good ! I vow, it does one's heart good to 
hear her. If ſhe was mine, I would not 
part with her for all the world, I have a 
wicked bird at home, that talks all ſorts of 
vulgar and prophane ribaldry. I wiſh ma- 
dam, you would be fo kind as to let my 
bird make a fortnight's viſit to yours, in 
order to improve her a little; perhaps ſhe 


may teach mine to forget its vulgar talk, 


and learn it better. With all my heart, 
madam, I wiſh ſhe may, (replies Mrs. Ru- 
brick) you may ſend it when you pleaſe. 

— Accordingly, the next day, Poll and 
her caſtle were delivered into the care and 
cuſtody of the Footman, in order to con- 


| vey her to her new preceptor, in hopes to 


mend her breeding. The ſervant, in 
the journey, growing ſoon weary of his 
burden, and thereby not very well approv- 
ing of his good miſtreſs's pious 2 he 

' often 
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often cry'd to himſelf, as he went along.— 
d—m my fooliſh miſtreſs tor ſending me of 

this ſilly errand. This being repeated, 
ſeveral times, Poll, who was no dunce at 


her learning, ſoon catched hold of the 


words, and by the next day, could fpeak 
them as plain as the footman. A few days 
afterwards, Mrs. Lovegrace called to fee 
how her parrot improved, after ſitting ſome _ 
lictle time with her friend, and not hearing 
her open her mouth, ſhe goes to her bird, 
and began to interrogate her thus : — 
Well, my pretty Poll, (ſays ſhe) I hope 
you are a good bird now, and will forget 
all your wickedneſs; elſe, what do -you 


think will become of you? come, let me 


hear what you have learn'd. Why don't 
you ſpeak, my dear ? By-and-by, Poll. 
being overjoyed at the honour of her miſ- 
treſs's preſence, comes out with her new 
leſſon: D—n my fooliſh miſtreſs for 
ſending me on this filly errand. —— Poll 
had no ſooner ended theſe words, but the 
other parrot immediately replied, We 
beſeech thee to hear us good Lord 
O heavens! (cryed Mrs. Rubrict) my poor 
bird 1s ruin'd for ever! I beg, madam, 
(continued ſhe to Mrs. Lovegrace) that 
you'll take away that filthy reprobrate par- 
rot, or ſhe'll ſoon make mine as bad as 


herſelf. 
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herſelf. Evil communication, you know, 
madam, corrupts good manners. Did you 
obſerve, madam, how my bird join'd im- 
mediately with n. in that moſt horrible 
and terrible curſe? Yes, madam, (re- 
plied Mrs Lovegrace) and I am confident 
that it is impoſſible to be happy where ſo 
much wickedneſs is ſuffered in the houſe; 
and therefore, I'll get rid of mine directly! 
a wicked blaſphemous creature! 1'll give it 
this minute to my footman, and let him do 
what he will with it. Here Mrs. Love- 
grace's ſervant was immediately called in to 
carry away poor Poll, and to fix herin a 
ſtate of baniſhment for ever. And on no 
conſideration, was ſhe to be forgiven, or 
ever to return home. Thus, the ſame 
footman got this wicked and prophane 
parrot, tor his trouble of improving her. 
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The Country Booby's Diſcovery. 


But ' tis ſome juſtice to aſcribe to chance 

The wrongs you muſt expect from ignorance : 
None can the moulds of their creation chuſe, 
We therefore ſhould mens ignorance excuſe, 
When born too low, to reach at things ſublime 3 
"Tis rather their misfortune than their crime. 


T is a common obſervation among 

the lower claſs of mankind, that igno- 
rance too much prevails; vanity alone 
is the occaſion of their imagining them- 
ſelves rational; theſe kind of Beings move 
without knowing the reaſon why, act 
without either dread or fear, ſpeak without 


knowing what they ſay, and die as igno- 


rantly as they have lived. This may in a 
great meaſure be attributed to the want.of 
inſtruction; for had the hero of the follow- 
ing ſtory received but the leaſt tincture of 
education, it would have been impoſſible 
for him to have blundered as the ſequel of 
the following ftory will inform my reader. 


Polly Wiſhfort, a poor peaſant's daugh- 
ter in the country, had the misfortune (like 
many 
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many other of her ſex) to be over-perſuad- 
ed by her country lover, that, by her eaſy 
credulity, ſhe entruſted him ſo far, that 
afrer ſome little correſpondence together, 
ſhe was brought to bed of a fine boy.— 
The child dying in a few months after, 
and her character being little the worſe for 
wear, ſhe reſolved to come up to London, 
in hopes to mend her fortune. According- 
ly, ſhe had not been in town long, before 
ſhe was hired to be an upper ſervant to one 
Mr. Lovit, a ſober elder gentleman of a 
very good eftate. After ſhe had lived with 
him about a twelvemonth, Polly, being a 
very genteel girl, her modeſt diligent, and 
dutiful behaviour, ſo wrought upon her 
maſter, that he reſolved to make his ad- 
drefſes to her. Accordingly, in a ſhort 
time after, he marry'd her. Upon this 
good turn of fortune, ſhe wrote word to 
For friends in the country, of her happy 
ſucceſs, at the ſame time, not forgetting 
to load her maſter (now her iuſband) with 
a thouſand praifes and encomiums. When 
her parents in the country received and pub- 
liſhed this good news, her boobily brother, 
whoſe name was Ralph, and who was then 
two and twenty years of age, hearing of 
his ſiſter's good fortune in London, ſtrait 
reſolved to leave the country, and ſeek his 
ſiſter; not, in the leaſt, doubting, (with 

| the 
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the advantage of his good education, fine 
breeding, and natural parts) but that he 
ſhould get as rich a wife, as ſhe had a 
husband. Supported and encouraged by 
thoſe glorious hopes, out he ſets, with- 
out more ado. When he came to London, 
having forgot his ſiſter's marriage name, 
and only remembering the name of the 
{treet 1n which ſhe lived, he could not tell 
who to enquire for: however, he ſoon 
tound out the ſtreet ſhe lived in, but could 
hear nothing at all of his ſiſter. At length, 
ſomebody that he was making enquiry of, 
aqviſed him, (if he was ſure that this was 
the ſtreet ſne lived in) to begin at one end 
of it, and aſk at every houſe, on both ſides, 
till he had gone quite through. The 
countryman thought this advice very good 
and therefore reſolved to put it in execu- 
tion. Accordingly he goes on to one end 
of the ſtreet andi beg'ns at a corner houſe, 
at the door of which, he knock'd and thun- 
dered as though he would have beat down 
the door; when the ſervant came, be de- 
manded what was the matter ; that he made 
tuch a deviliſh noiſe. — Pray yow, naw, 
(quoth Ralph) con you tell ma whareabouts 
one Moll Wiſhfort lives? — Moll Wiſhfort ! 
(cries the ſervant, in fome ſurprize) you 
bumkinly ſon of a whore! is all this ratthng 
and thund'ring about Moll W 7 
What 
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what the devil ſhould ſhe be; or, where 
ſhould ſhe live? who 1s ſhe? Who! 


whay a gentlewoman naw, (replies Ralph) 


and my ſiſter. But ſhe was ſome kaind of | 


a ſervant, ſoometaime agoa, And lives 
ſoomewhere in this tawn, I believe here- 
abauts. The ſervant made anſwer. —— 
I know nothing of any ſuch perſon ; and 
if this be the beſt direction you have, I be- 
lieve you may ſeek her long enough. 
Don't you know in what place ſhe lives ? 
—— W hay, aye; ſhe lives ſoomewhare in 
Lunnon, I think, (replies Ralph) but it is 
ſuch a wawnded big place, I wonder haw 


all the folks do to know one another. Vor 


my part, I ſhould never remember haafe 
of them not J. The ſervant could not 
help laughing at the ignorance of this re- 
ply; but demanding of him again, if he 
could not tell in what ſtreet his ſiſter lived; 
he replied, ——W hay, aye; in this ſtreet, 
I think; but I have no directions to her 
in writing._—Oh, (replies the ſervant) 
if that be the caſe, you may find her out 
how you can. Withthat he ſhut the door, 
and left him to proceed. On Ralph goes, 
to another houſe; and from that to ano- 
ther, aſking ſtill the ſame queſtions, and 
getting for return,. the ſame anſwers. At 
laſt, by chance, he hit upon the right 


houſe : as he was enquiring of the ſervant. 


at 
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at the door, for one Moll Wiſhfort, a gen- 
tlewoman, his ſiſter ſitting in the parlour 
with her husband, (to her no ſmall ſur- 
prize) heard his voice, and knew it. 
Lord! (ſays ſne) my dear! I believe that's 
my ignorant country brother's tongue, that 
J hear at the door! I can't think what 
buſineſs can bring him here. Prithee, 
my dear, (replies Mr. Lovit) if it be him, 
deſire him to walk in. With that, ſhe 
goes to the door, and as ſoon as Ralph ſer 
eyes on her, he roars out in an aukward 
clowniſh rapture. ;,Odſwawnds ! Moll] haw 
1s't? ſblood and guts! I am glad to ſee 
yow ! why, yow are as vine as a dutchels ! 
tbud ! 1 thought I ſhould never a faund 
yow aut. Here, Mrs. Lovit, with very 
little ceremony on her ſide, conducted him 
into the parlour, and introduced Ralph to 
her ſpouſe. My dear, (ſays ſhe) this is 
my brother, I hope you'll excuſe his un- 
poliſhed country behaviour, and attribute 
it to his want of. education. But he'll im- 
prove, I hope, in time. Ay, ay, my 
dear, (quoth he) fit down young man.— 
Thank you (quoth Ralph) I ſuppoſe you 
are Maoll's husband, an't yow |—Yes, fir, 
(replies he) I am. How do you like me, 
pray ?—Nay, ſay, (ſays Ralph) what mat- 
ter is't how I like yow? it is no buſineſs of 
mine; 
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mine; if ſhe likes yow, *tis well enough. — 
Well, fir, (anſwers Mr. Lovit) J hope ſhe 
does. Prithee, my dear, get the young 
man ſomething to eat and drink. But pray 
(continued he) how long have you been in 
town? I never heard your ſiſter ſay any 
thing that ſhe expected you.—— Noa, noa, 
(quoth Rælph) it was no matter: I come 0 
my own accord o' purpele to make my for- 
tune: and I hope ſoon to be as rich as Moll 
and yow are. Well, (replies Mr. Lovit) 
I wiſh you good luck; and that you may 
be as happy as your ſiſter and myſelf, Ay, 
ay, (cries Ralph) I an't at all afraid on't: 
But, how many children ha“ ſiſter and yew 
gott'n? Why none, (replies Mr. Lovit) 
but *tis ſoon enough yet, I hope.—None ! 
(quoth Ralph) Waunds! that's your fault 
then, I am ſure; for every body knows, 
that filter Moll has had one three years agoa, 
by Golles Rapehook the Threſher. 
The ſecret thus blown, the husband and 
wife looked at one another for fome time, 
as though they were thunder flruck. At 
length, the poor lady burſt into tears; fell 
upon her knees; confeſſed her former weak- 
neſs, and promiſſed, (if her husband would 
forgive her, as it was a fault committed 
before he knew her) that ſhe would make, 
in every reſpect, the very beſt of wives; 
| and 
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and that he ſhould have no cauſe to repent 

his generous pardon The good gentle- 

man, moved with her tears and promiſes, 
(beſides, that he dearly loved her) with a 

mixture of manly tenderneſs, and prudent 

reflections that her crime was prior to their 

marriage; and was not now expoſed by 
any imprudence of hers, and there being 

no witneſs of its publication but themſelves, 

he raiſed her up from her knee, took her 

in his arms, embraced her, and freely for- 

gave her, upon condition that her ſtupid 

boobily brother, ſhould be inſtantly turned 

out of the houſe, and never ſuffered to 

come there again. This was immedi- 
| ately granted, and put in execution the 
| next minute. And thus was Ralph's 
c fortune made at once. 
7 


2 | Double 
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— 

Double Diligence, or Blunder upon 
Blunder. 


Man is not the prince of creatures, 

But in Reg/ou ; fail that, he is worſe 
Than horſe, or dog, or beaſt of wilderneſs. 
| Fields amends for Ladies, 
VERY man has it not in his power to 
act with the ſame circumſpection as 
another, neither are the gift of providence 
beſtowed alike on all men. He that meets 
with ſucceſs, is too apt to be the moſt re- 
ſpeed by inferiors; and the ignorant man 
(by him) is held but in little eſtimation, 
though perhaps of the two more uſeful in 
his calling. The intention of an honeſt 
well-meaning man is often miſconſtrued by 
the man in power; and the effect of paſ- 
ſion, by becoming too predominant, ſuffers 
him to loſe his reaſon without making any 
degree of allowance to the man of a weak 
capacity. The hero of the following ſtory 
will ſufficiently illuſtrate the above re- 


marks. 


Capralx Richmore being uſt arrived 


from abroad, and his affairs, or his want 
"of 
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of health, obliging him to go to Bath, he 


hired for his ſervant, a very ſimple, bur 
well-meaning Iriſiman to go along with 
him. After he came to be a little ſettled 
in a lodging, he wrote to thoſe of his ac- 
quaintance whom he thought proper, to in- 
form them where they might direct to him. 
And taking Mzhony with him to the poſt- 
houſe, he ſhewed him where he was to put 
in all his letters at any time, if he ſhould 
ſend him, or likewiſe to fetch them from 
it. Some time after this, the captain ſends 
Honey (as he generally called him) to en- 
quire whether there were any letters for him 


or not. When Honey came to the poſt- 


houſe, he demanded of the poſt- maſter, in 
his [ri/a Brogue—Well, now, 1th there any 
letters for my maiſhter here? I cannot 
tell (anſwers the gentleman) what is your 
maſter's name Mabony thinking it was 
an indignity offered his maſter to enquire 
his name, anſwered. Arrah, my foul 
man, vat 1h dat to you, vat name is 
upon him? The poſt-maſter perceiving, 
by his brogue, that he was newly imported. 
aniwered him mildly, though he could not 
refrain laughing at his ignorance, —— How 
ſhould I know whether I have any letters 
tor your maſter or no, yoy fmple man, if 
I don't Know his name:? Why then, 

l. KR ſays 
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ſays the Iriſhman, in a kind of paſſion, by 
heaven but you ſha'nt know his name now, 
de devil be after taking me if you ſhall, 
and I'll let my maiſhter know what you 
ſhay, that I will ——Pray do, quoth the 
man, Away goes Teague, full of great 
diſguſt, immediately to his maſter. Arrah, 
fir, ſays he, but that ſame letterman is a 
great raſcal, now, that he is; for upon my 
ſhould he would not let me have any letter 
for you unleſs I would tell him your name. 
— Well then you did tell him my name, 
1 ſuppoſe, did not you? reply'd his maſter. 
No, fait, did not I, anſwered Teague, 
who's fool den? perhaps he had ſome 
bad trick in his head. His maſter could 
hardly forbear laughing at this ſimplicity, 
and yet was angry too ——Sirrah, ſaid he, 
go back this minute, and tell the man my 
name, and if there be any letters for me 
make haſte with them. —Teague was almoſt 
© aſhamed to go back on this errand ; how- 
ever, ſince ir mult be fo, he was willing to 
put the beſt face on't that he could. —And, . 
fir, ſaid he, my maiſhter ſays that you are 
very impudent, but ſince you muſt know 
his name, it is captain Nichmore. But 


what is his chriſtian name demands the 
gentleman.— By Jeſus! but that is very 
pretty now, apſwered the Jriſuman, 1 ſup- 

poſe 
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poſe if my maiſhter had a touſand names, 
you would want to know them all.—I want 
to know his chriſtian name, quoth the man. 
Well den, it iſh, de honourable Mr. James 
Richmore, Eſq; ſays Mahony.—T hen, ſaid 
the man, here's a letter for him from Flan- 
ders, and it comes to {ixteen pence —Vat 
1h dat to you (quoth Teague) where it came 
from? give it me.—Nay, ſaid the man, I 
don't care where it came from ſo I have the 
ſixteen pence for it. Sixteen pence for dat 
letter! quoth Teague, by St Patrick but I 
have bought as good. a one many a time 
for a groat; and if yod won't take a groat 
for dat, the devil a farthing more Pl] give 
you, now,— By this time, as Teague had 
almoſt wearied the man's patience, he re- 
plied to him. Get about your buſineſs, you 
are a fool! I'll ſend the letter to your maiſh- 
ters lodgings myſelt. Eoad, and ſo you 
may, (lays Teague but de de'el a Kat 
more you'll have for't but a groat, I can 
tell you dat. And away goes Teague wich- 
out the letter. When he comes to his ma- 
ſter.— Sir, ſays he, yonder's a great rogue 
of a cheat that has got an outlandiſh 
letter for you, from ſhome ſtrange place, 

and fays he won't take under ſixteen pence 
for it, fait I did bid him a groat, at he 
would not take it; and it is more than; it is 
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worth too.—You raſcal ! cries his maſter, in 
a paſſion, if you. don't fetch me the letter 
this minute, I'll break every bone in your 
skin. At this threatning away flies 
Teague again to the poſt-houſe, half frighted 
out of his wits. Sir, ſays he, maiſhter 
ſays, that he never gives any ſuch price for 
letters; but, however, he won't ſtand wid 
you now, fo down he pays the ſixteen 
pence, and away he carries the letter, As 
ſoon as he came out of the poſt houſe he 
meets a ſtaring country booby who was go- 
ing to the poſt-office with a packet of let- 
ters in his hand, whom Teague attacks as 
follows. Arrah, where are you going 
wid dat ſhame letter? cries Teague, with an 
air of authority, and at the ſame time 
ſnatching it out of the country fellows 
hand. Whay, (quoth the countryman) 
] was bidden to ciom it into yonder place, 
that it might goa by the poſt to Lonon.— 
Well, well, \ ſay s Teague, you need not trou- 
ble yourſ:If any farther about it, for efait 
Pl take care of it myſhelf. --— With that 
he returns back to the poſt-office, and the 
fellow Rood all the while to watch him, and 
ſee what he would do with his letter; in he 
puts his maſter's Flanders letter, and hur- 
"nies home as faſt as he could to the captain 
with the countryman's letter, who ſeeing 

him 
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him put a letter into the box, doubted not 
in the leaſt, but that it was his; and ſeemg 
him alſo come out of the polt-ofice before, 
the countryman conſequently thought he 
belonged to it. As ſoon as Teague came 
home, he runs to his maſter, overjoyed at 
his good fortune, Arrah, maiſhter, ſays 
he, fait I am even wid dem now. - Here is 
a letter for the ſhame money worth two or 
three of dat oder outlandiſh one, fait iſh it. 
When the captain took the letter un 
his hand, and found it was directed to Lon- 
don, he could hardly contain hiniſelf. 
Sirrah ! ſaid he, you {coundrel! How came 
you to bring me this letter? from were 
had it you? Arrah, maiſhter, replies 
Teague, don't put yourſelf into a paſſion, 


for upon my ſhoul it iſh a good bargain 


now, dat it iſh.—You villain! (replies the 
captain again) if you don't this moment tell 


me how you came by this packet, and fetch 


me the letter I ſent you for, I'll whip you 
to death !— Arrah, fait, ſays Teague, but 
you are angry if a body does well, and you 


are angry if a body does not do well. And 


efait, I did thought I did do very well to 
get a letter three times as big as t'other for 
de ſhame money. Here Teague told his 
maſter the whole truth how he came by the 


packet, and what he had done with the 


K 3 other 
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other letter. After receiving a good kick 
or two on the backſide for his diligence and 
cunning, he was diſpatched back again to 
the poſt-office for the other letter, where 
he was obliged to recount the whole ſtory 
about the packer, and beg very hard to get 
his maſter's letter again, which, by the help 
of providence, ſet all things to rights; and 
Teague ſwore the dence ſhould have him, if 
ever he, would fetch another letter for any 
body elſe but his maſter, except it was di- 
rected to his maſter's own ſhelf. 


The 
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The Unfortunate Fortunate Lover , Or, 
Generous Alderman and Lady, 


Fortune's a blind profuſer of her own ; 
Too much ſhe gives to /ome, enough to none. 


HERRICK, 


HE unforeſeen misfortunes to which 

a man is ſometimes liable, makes him in 
a great meaſure to be pitied by the reſt of his 
fellow creatures. Our follies ought not be 
ranked under the head of misfortunes, 
neither ſhould misfortunes in general be 
deemed follies. If uncommon accidents 
in life, attended by caſualties unforeſeen, 
drive a man to the brink of deſtruction, he 
is truly to be lamented ; and the man of a 
true chriſtian ſpirit ſhould endeavour, at all 
events, to aſſiſt a fellow ſufferer. There 
are many among the number of the rich and 
afluent, who are ſo taken up with trifles of 
their own, that they cannot ſpare time to 
look into the troubles of their fellow-crea- 
tures, neither do they care what becomes 
of the reſt of mankind provided their own 
turns are ſerved. The alderman, in the en- 
ſuing ſtory, does not appear to be any way 
connected with the number of thoſe I have 
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been juſt ſpeaking of, but ſeems truly to 
ſympathize with the misfortunes of his fel- 
low creature, 


Mr. Derimont, an agreeable young gen- 
tleman in the county of Somer/et, who had 
but a ſmall fortune of his own, but great 
dependance on his relations, and who was 
a youth of very fine accompliſhments, and 
an amiable perſon, fell violently in love 
with Angelica, a young lady in that neigh- 
bourhood, of a prodigious great fortune, 
which ſhe had in her own hands ; and who 
had, within her heart, no leſs a paſſion for 
him. But, whether it was their diſpropor- 
tion of fortunes, or caprice in the lady, I 
know not; but though ſhe ſcrupled not to 
encourage his addreſſes, and give him her 
company upon all occaſions without reſerve, 
yet ſhe thought proper to conceal her pai- 
ſion from him: With all the art he could 
uſe, he could never draw from her, either 
a confeſſion of her Jove, or promiſe of mar- 
riage. In this dubious and uncertain ſtate, 
he continued his addreſſes to her, being de- 
termined to gain her if poſſible, and at a 
very great expence for one of ſo ſmall a 
fortune, His conſtant endeavour was to 
ſtudy every taſte, and puriue each method 
that ſeemed the moſt agreeable to his be- 
loved Angelica, all which, the capricious 


lady 
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lady could be no ſtranger to; fo that, at 
length, he had run through all he could 
command, and was reduced to the greateſt 
neceſſity imaginable, In this exhauſted 
condition, the lovely Angelica had one day, 
by appointment, deſired his company with 
her to ſome public entertainment. Poor 
Dorimont being then not maſter of a guinea, 
nor knowing how to raiſe one, without a 
dreadful expoſition of his reduced circum- 
ſtances, (for he had already raiſed money 
by all the methods he could think of) it 
drove him almoſt diſtracted. In this terri- 
ble diſtreſs, after many reflections and de- 
bates within himſelf, he fixed upon the 
moſt deſperate and inadvertent adventure 
that a man could ever have thought of, 
which was, to take a brace of piſtols, and 
to attempt to raiſe a contribution upon the 
highway. The project no iooner came into 
his head, than he reſolved to put it in exe- 
cution, without conſulting the conſequences. 
There was no time he thought to loſe, for 
he was deſtitute of money, and the next 
day was fixed for him to accompany his be- 
loved Angelica as above : Being equip'd for 
this dire expedition, he mounts a horſe, 
and out he fets to try his fortune. The 


firſt perſon Fe happened to meet with (that 


he imagined worth his while to attack) was 
one Mr. J/orthy, a rich alderman and mer- 
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chant of the city of Briſtol, who was riding 
out for the benefit of the air, Our young 
hero, without heſitation, rides up to him, 
and pulling out a piſtol, ſalutes the alder- 
man thus : Sir, I beg your pardon, but 
my neceſſity obliges me, and I muſt de- 
mand your money. The alderman, not 
much intimidated, as he did not ſwear, or 
threaten to blow his brains out, as is uſual 
amongſt thoſe gentry, tracing him with his 
eye, ſaw ſomething in him, he thought, 
that did not ſpeak him a common highway- 
man, and putting his hand in his pocket, 
he pulled out a handful of ſilver, to the 
amount of about forty ſhillings, which Do- 
rimont holding his hat for, the alderman 
put it therein. Seeing the alderman part 
With it ſo eaſily and chearfully, and being 
but young in the buſineſs, and of a quite 
different nature to what thoſe kind of gen- 
tlemen generally. are, it made a deep im- 
'prefiion upon him; and holding his hat to 
the alderman again, he ſays to him. 
Sir, believe me Iam a gentleman, miſerably 
reduced to the utmoſt neceſſity, or I would 
not have thus attacked you, and if you 
knew but my wretched ſituation, I am per- 
ſuaded you would pity me, in the cireum- 
ſtance that drives me to this hazardous and 
hateful attempt. For ought I know, fir, 
this day's ſuccefs may produce the _— 

criſis 
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criſis of my fate. However, fir, if you have 
given me more money than you can con- 
veniently ſpare, I deſire nothing from you 
but you: charity. — His ſaying this in a very 
moving manner, and the alderman per- 
ceiving in his countenance ſomething un- 
accountably ſweet, perſuaſive, and nobly 
pitiful ; and his eyes moiſtened with tears, 
putting his hand into his pocket again, re- 
plied to him thus : If, Sir, it be really 
true what you have advanced, and that you 
are indeed a gentleman in diireſs, if theſe 
can be of any ſervice to you in redeeming 
you from your misfortunes, there are a 
couple of guineas more for you, that I 
don't at preſent want; and are at your ſer- 
vice. Here the alderman immediately 
threw them into his hat, to the ſilver. But, 
continued he, — I would adviſe you to re- 
flect upon this hazardous and dreadful em- 
ployment, and fave yourſelf from ruin if 
you poſſibly can, in time. For my part, 
I ſhall never hurt you; but, indeed, in 
my opinion, you are launch'd into a gulph 
of mortal danger. Poor Dorimont, here, 
was greatly ſhock'd at the good alderman's 
diſcourſe, and was now worſe diſtracted 
than before; for, let him look backwards. 
or forwards, each way preſented him no 
other proſpect than unavoidable ruin: How- 
ever, he both thank'd him jor his bounty 
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and advice; and taking his leave with as 
much politeneſs and ſubmiſſion as can be 
imagined, he rode gently of with his 
booty. When he had got Tank little way 
from the alderman, he began to reflect 
very ſeverely of this deſperate undertak- 
ing ; and determining never to attempt a- 
nother robbery, he took a circular ride of 
ſeveral miles round, and made directly 
away for Briſtol; where he intended to ſtay 

till it was night, and the very place that 
(had he known where his good benefactor 
the alderman lived) above all others he 
ſhould have avoided. But as we are all un- 
der the direction and protection of provi- 
dence, who has the ſole diſpoſing of our 
fortunes and our perſons, let us "think or 
endeavour what we will to the contrary, fo 
it here happened, that the alderman coming 
home to dinner, and telling the whole ad- 
venture, as above, to ſeveral of his friends, 
rhough without any intent of injury to poor 
Dorimont, but for the oddity of it, and 
with much tenderneſs and concern for his 
neceſſity; deſcribed him fo perfectly, that 
before night the unfortunate adventurer was 
taken up, on ſuſpicion, and carried before a 


magiſtrate; he was ſo ſhock'd at this ſudden 


and vnexpected accident, that he confeſſed 
the whole fact, before the good alderman 
bas any notice of his being apprehended. 

Upon 
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Upon this, he was immediately committed 
to goal, where he was doom'd to take his 
trial at the next aſſizes. Upon the alder- 
man's frequent repetition of his uncommon 
and affecting behaviour towards him when 
he attack'd him, nota perſon that heard the 
ſtory but felt a moſt render compaſſion for 
him, and the good alderman himſelf was 
ſorrowfully aFected at the news of his being 
taken, that he wiſhed a thouſand times he 
had never opened his mouth concerning the 
affair. But how much more he was ſur- 
priz'd and affected in a few days after, the 
reader will judge by the following relation. 
With the utmoſt mixture of grief, repen- 
tance, and deſpair ! the unhappy Dorimont, 
as ſoon as he was committed to priſon, in 
the midſt of his afflictions, and not hoping, 
or even deſiring to live, wrote to his be- 
loved miſtreſs the following affecting letter. 
Directed thus within: 


To the too lovely! and happy Angelica. 
Eareſt and moſt perfect of your ſex !— 
e'er you condeſcend to read the follow- 
ing account of the ſad miſeries ! ſudden de- 
ſtruction! and ignominious fate of him who 
not only doats upon you, but has now even 

ſacrificed his fame and life for your dear 
lake! oh, pave your gentle heart! and fteel 
your tender nature! leaſt it ſhould diſturb 
the 
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the quiet of your peaceful breaſt. Tho! a 
diſkonourable and vileſt death is now but a 
ſhort and deſtin'd ſpace before me, yet, am 
J fo fallen, that, to miſerable me! it even 
ſeems whole ages to it. Had I but acquired 
(for your dear ſake |) a glorious death, the 
whole earth would then have envied, and 
heaven would have rewarded me the virtue 
of my fall. But now! both angels and 
e will ever hold my death and crimes 
moſt loath'd ! if you would be informed of 
my wretched ow. and the nature of my 
crime, I muſt deſire you to enquire 1t of 
Mr. alderman Worthy of Briſtol; for oh 
tooſure have I committed what I can neither 
name nor write. I ſhall therefore, now, 
only beg leave to add this much, that none 
can deſcribe, nor even conceive the diſ- 
tracting, violent pangs ! and ſtruggling 
conflict in my mind, e'er I determined to 
act this raſh ! black deed ! but what can- 
not proud, ambitious love do? I was a- 
ſham'd to ſay my little means were ſpent ! 
nor, knew I where to apply myſelf tor aſ- 
liſtance, with any view of future ſucceſs, 
Oh, why was fortune ſo ſcanty in my 
proviſion | ? or, I ſo fatally ambitious in my 
love? but what is it that beauty, powerful 
bewitching beauty cannot do ?—oh fortu- 
nate | and happy Angelica As fortune, 
before, had made me unworthy of your 

love ; 
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love; ſo now, by my own raſh actions, am 
I plunged by fate, too far, I fear | below 


your ſmalleſt pity. Therefore, thou ſpot- 


lets! worthieſt of all nature! as all my 
hopes of life and earthly bhfs are now va- 
nith'd, the remainder of my ſhort and 
wretched days will I ſpend in continual 
prayers for your perpetual happineſs. Adieu, 
thou charming object of my laſt ! dear! 
earthly thoughts! tor never! oh! never 
but in dreams and imaginations only, ſhall 
[ ever ſee thee more, Cc. 

DORIMONT. 


When the beauteous Angelica received 
this imperfect letter, let any one judge what 
dreadful thoughts, and terrible ideas accu- 
mulated in her tender boſom. She ſome- 
times feared that he had murdered ſome of 
his relations; and at other times ſhe feared 


{ ſomewhat worſe than that, if poſſible: For 


ſhe was ſo troubled and embarraſſed at the 
news, that ſhe knew not what to think. 
The next day, when ſhe had a httle reco- 
vered from her ſurprize, and thoroughly re- 
flected upon the letter, which ſhe read over 
and over ; love, that powertul deity, got the 
dominion 1n her generous and tender breaſt, 
and wrought the following effect. She de- 
termined now to go to Briſtol, and inform 
herſelt as much as poſſible of his dreadful 

hiſtory; 
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hiſtory ; and likewiſe_to do the utmoſt in 
her power to ſerve and comfort him. Tak. 
ing her coach, away ſhe goes for Briſtol, fill'& 
with embarraſſment! fear! and anxiety, 
where ſhe hoped to learn (though dreaded 
to enquire) the true ſtate of her lover's miſ- 
fortune; and alſo what the town ſaid of it; 
whether ſhe was cenſured in the cafe or 
not, (becauſe it was a publick thing, that he 
had long kept her company, and her for- 
tune being 1n her own hands, herſelf at her 
own diſpoſal, without any bar to hinder her 
inclination, the publick were a little fur- 
prized that ſhe had not either forbid his ad- 
dreſſes, or elle have married him long before, 
which would have prevented this diſaſter.) 
But when ſhe heard the common report, 
and the whole hiſtory of his unfortunate ad- 
venture, and likewiſe found there was a ge- 
neral regret and lamentation for his being 
taken and committed; and hearing fo mov- 
ing and novelous an account of his attack- 
ing the alderman as has been above related, 
ſhe thought the fact againſt him in a 
manner nothing, (in compariſon of what ſhe 
had before conceived of it by his letter) and 
therefore ſne now found all that was to be 
done, in order to ſave his life, was to pre- 
vail with the alderman, of whom ſhe had 
heard a very pleaſing character, not to ap- 
pear againſt him at the aſſizes. For al- 
though 
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though he had confeſſed the ſact before the 
juſtice, yet, if he pleaded not guilty at the 
bar, and no witneſs ſhould appear againſt 
him, 1t would be look'd upon by the court 
as nothing, and the law would then acquit 
him. Therefore, ſince he had in his letter 
charged his conſtant and ardent love for her, 
as the ſole cauſe of his neceſſity, and thus 
riſking his life for her ſake, ſhe was deter- 
mined to leave nothing undone if pof- 
ſible to ſave him. After weighting a great 
many reflections within herſelf, (as how, 
and in what manner ſhe ſhould proceed) ſhe, 
at length, reſolved to go to the alderman 
herſelf, and uſe her utmoſt intereſt and en- 
deavours with him, that he might not ap- 


pear againſt him at his trial. After ſhe had 


concluded within her own mind, in what 
manner ſhe ſhould addreſs him, ſhe repairs 
immediately to his houſe, where ſhe en- 
quired, whether the alderman was at home: 

Being anſwered in the affirmative, ſhe 
quitted her coach, and was conducted by a 
ſervant into a parlour : as ſoon as the alder- 
man came to wait on her, ſhe, without 
much prologue, addreſſed him in the manner 
following ; Though, Sir, I am a ſtran- 
ger to your perſonal acquaintance, yet, I am 


happily (I may ſay) intimate with your good 


character, and which has encouraged me 
to trouble you with my preſent buſineſs; 


which, ä 
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which, fir, when you ſhall- come to be in. 


formed of, I doubt not, but it will a good 


oo amaze you. The ſubſtance of it is 
is: ” 

I am informed, fir, that there is now in 
priſon, an unfortunate young gentleman, 
for aſſaulting and robbing you on the high- 
way: for which crime he is to be tried for 
his life, at the enſuing aſſizes. How far I 
am concerned, or ought to be for his in- 
tereſt, that letter, fir, can the beſt and 
ſhorteſt way inform you._——Here, ſhe 
gave the alderman the above letter to read, 
After he had peruſed it with much atten- 
tion, and very great amazement, ſhe con- 
tinued thus ;——1 apprehend, fir, that T 
may ſpare my ſpeech, in regard to any 


. farther illuſtration of the preſent tory, 


that epiſtle, I preſume, fir, has ſufficiently 
informed you, that I can no wiſe conſider 
this affair 1n any trifling light. Therefore, 
I muſt farther aſſure you, that I fear, if he 
ſhould ſtand convicted for this offence, I 
ſhall never after enjoy a moment's peace of 
mind. Your generous behaviour towards 


him, when he attack'd you, fir, has fill'd 


the breaſt of every perſon that hears it, with 
pleaſure and amazement, and I muſt own, 
half convinces me, that what I came here to 
aſk'of you, you will as readily and gene- 
rouſly grant; which, fir, is this: That, 

a> 


| 
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as he has not attempted to repeat his crime; 
nor never did, as he ſays, (and I muſt be- 
lieve him) from that minute intend it; and 
being ſo ſenſibly afflicted with what he did 
to you, as well as affected by what you 
were at that time pleaſed to advance to him, 
I muſt beg that you will uſe your utmoſt 
power and intereſt to ſave his unhappy life. 
On which, and, on that alone, I am 
thoroughly ſatisfied depends my own. 
Madam, (replied the alderman) as far as I 
can judge by this letter, and alſo, by what 
you have now yourſelf advanced, unleſs. 
you will do more for him, much more than 
barely ſoliciting for my aſſiſtance, (if I 

ſhould be ſo fortunate as to ſave him) you 
will only deſtroy what I would willingly 
preſerve, That he loves you more than 
life, I verily do believe ; and if he ſhould 
be acquitted of this offence, and you forfake 
him afterwards, what muſt be the conſe- 
quence ? it would be but t) plunge him 
into a new and lingering death, and com- 

mitting an act of the greateſt cruelty. For 
he is of ſuch a generous ſpirit, and of ſo 
tender a nature, (which perhaps his great 
love for you has moulded him to) that unleſs 
your own generoſity would deign to make 
him happy afterwards, I am perſuaded his 


preſumption will never aſpire to aſk it; | 


therefare, madam, it is only procuring him 


| life, 
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life, to plunge him into another kind of | 
death. But now, madam, as you have | 
alked me one favour, in his behalf, (to make 
his proſpect as compleat as poſſible) I ſhall } 
petition you for another : By your coming 


O 5 


to me on this occaſion, ſeems as though 


you had this gentleman's deliverance very | 


much at heart, and if you mean to commit 
no cruelty by what you do, that is, I mean 
not to mock him with a pretence of life, 
only, you ſhall receive from meall the hopes 
that you can defire on that head. That is 
to ſay, in plainer terms, if you will join 
with me, not only to give him life, but 
alſo to make it worth his while to live, that, 
madam, will be doing ſomething to the 
purpoſe ! therefore, I fay, do you give me 
a bond of ten thouſand pounds, to oblige 
yourſelf to marry him, (if he be honour- 
ably acquitted) and Pll give you a bond for 
five thouſand, payable the day after his 
trial is over, if he be not honourably ac- 
quitted. Now, by this propoſal, madam, 
I fhall perceive whether you are in earneſt 


really to ſerve this unhappy gentleman, or 
nor. 


- To this honourable propoſition, the ge- 
nerous and lovely Angelica, heſitated not a 
moment, but with a true munificent ſpirit, 
replied to the alderman as follows : Sir, 


your generous example 1s too good, too 
great, 
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great, and too acceptable not to be imi- 
tated ! you can have no intereſt in this 
noble propoſition, but a true and worthy 
delight in doing good. But as for me, I 
look upon myſelf, (though innocent of his 
crime) as greatly concerned in his preſent 
danger. And though many people will 
doubtleſs arraign my conduct, for ſuch an 
action; yet, as I have an independent for- 
tune ſufficient to ſupport me, I have no 
caule to regulate my proceedings according 
to the groſs acceptations of the world, there- 
fore, Sir, I am reſolved, and am very will- 
ing to accept of thoſe your generous pro- 
poſed conditions: And as I am perſuaded 

that nothing in this world can poſſibly make 
us happy, without a perfect tranquility, 
and true peace of mind, ſo am I allo ſa- 
tisfied, that nothing can contribute ſo much 
to mine, as the life and ſafety of Mr. Do- 
rimont. Upon this, they both conſented 

to ſend immediately for an attorney, and 

accordingly had the bonds filed up, which 
were exchanged by them directly. Soon 
after this important act, Mr. Dorimont was, 
by degrees, given to underſtand what had 
been tranſacted in his favour, leaſt the grief 
which his folly and misfortune had thrown 


him into, might continue to en his 
health. 


When 


| 


—— — 
. 
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When his trial came on, and he was ar- 
raigned; he, according to his inſtructions, 
pleaded not guilty ; then his own confeſſion 
of the fact, was produced and read in court. 
But he aſſuring the court that it was only 
the effect of his confuſion, and his being 
not ſenſible of what he ſaid or did, it was 
immediately rejected. And then witneſſes 
for the TO were called, but none of 
them appearing, the priſoner was acquitted ; 
and ordered by the court to be immeͤdiately 
releaſed. 

This was no ſooner done, but the bells 
in a minute began to ring; and loudly, and 
merrily proclaimed a general] joy. Sports 
and publick rejoicings were likewiſe made 
all over the country. But the now happy 
Dorimont ! was no ſooner diſcharged by 
the court, and had rendered there his tri- 
bute of moſt grateful thanks, but he was 
conducted to the aforeſaid alderman's houſe; 
where, there was one ready to receive him, 
to whom he was more indebted than even 
to the good alderman himſelf : My readers 


may caſily ſuppoſe. I mean the divine An- 
gelica. But who can conceive the over- 


bearing tide of tranſports that flowed in all 
their breaſts ? the grateful and raviſhed D. 


rimont was no ſooner entered the room, 


where his generous creditors the good alder 
man, and the adored Argelica Were, but his 


ſpirits 
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ſpirits were ſo ſuddenly confuſed with ex- 
tacy and gratitude, that he knew not where 
he ſhould firſt addreis the unſpeakable and 
unmeaſureable ſenſe of his mighty obliga- 
tions ! but after a moment's wild amaze- 
ment and contuſion, he flew with eager 
rapture to the feet ol his dear and generous 
Angelica, and kiſſed, and bathed them with 
the 1n« ndating ftream of his molt grateful 
and tranſported tears. His ſpeech had for 
ſome time tor!/o0k him; and he could only 
embrace her feet! and then her hands! 
then {mite his breaſt! and ſigh! and 
look! and proſtrate himſelf upon the floor, 
for ſome minutes. She had no ſooner 
raiſed him up again, and expreſſed her 
almoſt equal joy, but caſting round his eye, 
he began the ſame iccne, with the good al- 
derman, who ſoon prevented the profuſion 
of his extravagant gratitude, and rapture, 
by raiſing him upon his fect, and addreſſed 
him as follows. 

Sir, you cannot be more aided; nor 
more ſenſible of your happy change of for- 
tune, chan Iam inwardly pieaſed, that I — 
it in my power to contribute the leaft par 
towards your preſent proſpect cf a real — 
pineſs, (if ſuch a thing can be on earth) 
But the great ſum of your obligation is 
indeed due to that moſt worthy, and truly 

amiable lady! whoſe uncommon ! nay, 


god like 
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god- like generoſity, has not only aſſiſted to 


the utmott to ſave your life ; but has like. 
wiſe, condeſcended to confirm your happy 
fate, by making you her huſband, which 
noble act, I hope, and doubt not, your 
good conduct and behaviour during your 
future life, will ſufficiently recompence her 
for. N 

This pleaſing aſſurance from the kind 
alderman, in preſence of the lady, had 
like to have overcome the happy Dorimont. 
But Angelica advancing to him, gave him 
her hand, (which he almoſt devoured with 
kiſſes !) and confirmed what the alderman 
had before advanced in every particular. 
Accordingly, the day for ſolemnizing 
their nuptials, was immediately fixed. The 
generous alderman had the honour and 
pleaſure of giving the divine Angelica in 
marriage, which was celebrated with all the 
publick joy, ſplendour, and magnificence 
that can be imagined. Thus, was this, 
now, moſt happy youth! raiſed unexpect- 
edly from deſpair and death, to the greateit 
pitch of happineſs this world could poſſibly 
afford him; and the uncommon genero®ty 
of both the alderman and the bride, were. 
by every tongue, applauded to the very 


ſkies. 
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Mimickry not always ſucceſsful, _ 


Freedom in point of honour often errs, 
And they are beit whom fortune leaſt prefers: 
Jounson. 


OW ridiculous does a man render 

himſelf when he attemps to mimick 
the man of conſequence.—Every claſs, of 
men are ordained agreeable to what provi- 
dence has fuitably deſigned them, and in 
that ſphere of life they ought to move and 
in no other. —How aukwardly does the 
mechanic appear when he affects the 
gentleman, or the gentlemen when he apes 
the nobleman. Too much affection of- 
ten times are the effect of miſcarriages, and 
produced by a man's ſuffering himſelf to 
attempt what he neither underſtands, or 


was ever naturally turn'd for. But a con- 


ſcientious regard for a man's own inability, 
ſhews him to be poſſeſt ot common ſenſe at 
leaſt, and when that is the caſe (as it will be 
plainly prov'd in the following ſtory) his 
own deficiency is more to be pitied than 
blamed. | 


Vox. I. L "= 
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Sir Gregory Heartfree, a worthy gentle- 
man in Kent, was one day out a ſhooting 
near his own feat; as he was returning 
home to dinner, about a quarter of a mile 
from his houſe, he met with Peter Plodevell, 
one of his tenants, a very creditable farmer, 
who ſaluted him with his hat; fir Gregory 
ſtopped ſome time to talk with him, and 
at length inſ:ſted that the farmer ſhould go 
home and dine with him. Neighbour, 
(ſays he) you have promiſed me ſeveral 
times to take a dinner with me, and now, 
J inſiſt upon it, you ſhall go with me: I 
have none but my own family to-day, and 
dinner will be ready 1n half an hour; make 
no words to the contrary, but come along. 
Noa, fir, (replies the farmer) I thank 
your worſhip, I cannot come to-day; [I 
have dined theſe two hours. Why 
then, (ſays his landlord) you are ready by 
this time for another dinner; and, as the ſay- 
ing is, the leſs will ſerve your turn. ] inſiſt 
upon your company.—Lord, fir! (quoth the 
farmer) I had rather dine with your wor- 
| ſhip's ſervants a thouſand times. Beſides, 

ſir, if I come, I am ſure, I ſhall be ſo un- 
gain, that I ſhall certainly diſoblige madam, 
in ſome ſhape or other. — Not at all, (reply'd 
the knight) ſhe'Il be glad to ſee thee, and 


takes it very unkind that you never come 
to 


; 
| 
x 


the farmer) I'll try my beſt, 
(ſays his landlord) be ture mind me, and 
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to take a dinner with us. — After a good 
deal of perſuaſion, the farmer at length 
conſented: but all the way he went, he 
ſtill complained to fir Gregory, that he was 
ſure he ſhould certainly diſoblige madam. 
Here it 1s proper to let my readers know, 
that the knight was in temper, the very 
reverſe of his lady. For as he was quite 
free, generous, and good natured; ſhe 
was as reſerved, proud, and ill- natured.— 
However, ſir Gregory, was reſolved that 
the honeſt farmer ſhould abſolutely dine 
with him that day; and home he takes the 


farmer directly with him. But when they 


came there, Peter would fain have gone 


into the ſervants hall, to dine with them, 


but could by no means gain permiſſion — 
Why (cries the farmer) what muſt I do, 
an't pleaſe your worſhip? I never go 
amongſt any women gentlefolks, not J. 
I ſhall certainly affront fomebody, as ſure 
as a gun. No, no, (quoth the knight) 
and to prevent any thing of that fort, Vl 
tell thee what thou ſhalt do, that thou 
mayſt be ſure to be quite right; thou ſhait 
ſit at table directly over againſt me; PII 


carve for thee; and do thee mind and do 


as I do, and then thou canſt not affront any 
body except 1 do too.—Well, fir, (quoth 


Ay. ay, 


L 2 then 
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then we ſhall do well enough, III warran, 
thee. Into the parlour they then went 
together, where they had not been long, 
before the lady came to them, and dinner 
was called for. As ſoon as ſhe came into 
the room, poor Peter began to ſcrape, 
bow, bluſh, and wiſh from his heart that 
he was ſomewhere elſe. Seeing of this, 
fir Gregory whiſpers him in the ear, —Now, 
neighbour, beſure you mind and do as I 
do. With that, giving Peter the wink, 
he goes very gallantly up to his lady, and 
ſalutes her. My dear, (ſays he) this is 
farmer Plodwell , and I have brought him 
home to dine with us He 1s very wel- 
come, (anſwers the lady, courteſying) I 
hope all your family is well, neighbour.— 
Pure well, thankee, madam, (replies Peter, 
bowing. Ay, but remember, farmer, 
(quoth fir Gregory) what you promiſed, as 
we came along. Come, you know what I 
mean. Here he made ſigns to the 
farmer, to ſalute his lady, but baſhful Pe- 
ter did not chuſe to underſtand him. At 
length, fir, Gregory (reſolving to have his 
humour out) taking him by the hand, — 
What! (ſays he) will you not falute my 
wife? if thou does not, man, ſhe'll be 
affronted by-and-bye.—At this, the proud 
lady began to pout like a turkey cock; 
and the country man began to bluſh _ 
f an 
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and quake and tremble like a coward at his 
laſt chance. But the knight made him 
advance whether he would or no; and led 
him, on by main force, towards the lady, 

bowing all the way he went, and thruſting 
out his lips half a yard before him to meer 
her; which when he had done, he made her 
ſuch a reverend and genteel bow, that the 
lady thought he was going to throw his 
head in her face. All this was nuts for 
the good knight. But now, ceremonies 
being over, down they all fat to dinner, 

and the farmer was placed at the lady's left 
hand, directly over-againſt his landlord, 

that he might conveniently obſerve his be- 
haviour, {o as to copy 1t that inſtant, Every 
time fir Gregory put down his knife and 
fork, the farmer laid down his; when fr 
Gregory called for any thing to drink, the 
ek did the fame, exactly. At laſt. the 
knight having dined, and not thinking 
immediately of his pupil, happened to Jean 
back in his chair, picking his teeth, and 
talking of ſomething or other, in an eaſy, 
careleſs manner, which the farmer obſer'- 
ing, thought he mult do the ſame ; but 
being not quite ſo uſed to it as his landlord 
was, "he happened to lean a little too far 
back, in the imitation, when, all on a ſud- 
den, he found himſelf and his chair going 
beyond an equilibrium, and tumbling 


Wy. 5 back- 
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backwards together; to prevent which, he 
ſuddenly tried to catch hold of the table to 
jave himſelf z but he unfortunately miſſed 
the table, and only caught hold of the 
cloth; Down he went, and pulled the ta- 
ble-cloth, diſhes, plates, ſauces, and all 
that was on the table, together, upon the 
lady's cloaths and himſelf. Here, the lady 
leeing this dilaſter, the things all about 
the floor, and the farmer rolling in the 
midſt of them, ana herſelf ſo greaſed, ſhe 
began to be much alarm'd ; but the farmer 
gathering himſelf up again, with all the 
dexterity that he poſſibly could, begg'd 
the lady's pardon. Cried out to ſir Gregory, 
—naw, ſir I told you I ſhould difoblige 
madam ; and naw, d'ye fee | Pve all ſpo- 
Pd her gown !—well, well, (quoth the 
knight) never mind it Peter; the joak is 
worth a hundred of them, at any time, 
beſides it was my fault, not thine, and 
p' give thee a bottle of the beſt wine 
in my cellar for't.—So, here the lady 
was obliged to retire to re ſhift herſelf, and 
her husband ſtaid with the farmer, and 
made him drunk for his ingenuity, 


Bravery 
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— 


Bravery reward:d and Cowardice pu- 
niſbed. 


Fear is my vaſſel, when I frown, he flies; 
A hundred times in liſe a coward dies, 


MaRrsTON, 


41 are no kind of people whoſe 


converſation in general are ſo enter- 
taining as thoſe ſort of ſea-· faring men, waa 
derive their courage and magnanimity from 
thought and reflection. The many adven- 
tures which attend their way of life, ren - 
ders their converſation ſo full of incidents, 
and gives them ſo frank an air in ſpeaking 
of what they have been witneſs of, that no 
company can be more aimable than theirs. 
This obſervation holds good only to ſome of 
thele kind of people of whom | have been 
ſpeaking, where a tolerable education,gentecl 
deportment, and true bravery conſtitutes 
the man. In the following ſtory my reader 
will find a ſenſible diſtinction between the 
brave man and the coward; the latter, 
when danger ſeems at a diſtance, bravadoes 
it with all the marks of true courage; but 
when danger draws near, his daſtardly ſoul 
betrays him, and ſufficiently proves the 


L 4 diffe- 
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difference betwixt real magnity and falſe 
cOurage. 


Ix the reign of our late ſovereign King 
George, one Mr. Peacock, a gentleman of 
uncommon behaviour, for a ſeaman, was, 
by the intereſt of his friends, appointed 
commander of the Brifts] man of war, a 
60 gun ſhip: which honourable poſt, for 
ſome time, ſuited extreamly well with the 
captain's conveniency and taſte, He was 
exceſſively fond of eaſe, delicacy and gran- 
deur, and as his ſhip was ſtationed, (and 
had been for ſome time) at Spithead, he 
. could enjoy his commiſſion to the height of 
his deſire, without inconveniency and 


danger. He was never ſeen on board of 


his ſhip, but in extreme fine weather, 
having a houſe at Portſmouth, to reſide at, 
elegantly furniſhed, ſo that, when he pleaſ- 
ed to viſit his ſhip, a prince could not be 
happier, nor have more reſpect paid him. 
If he dined on board, a molt elegant dinner 
was prepared; his barge attended his com- 
mand; his officers received him with ho- 
mage, and full dreſſed; his band of muſick 
ſtruck up with inſtruments of joy: the ſhip 
was clean from head to ſtern, and a certain 


holiday rejoiced the crew. Sports and 


gambols were conſtantly contrived, and 


nought but mirth appeared in every face. 
| The 


l 
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The captain himſelf was always brilliant in 


his dreſs, and being of a delicate nature, 
had a mortal averſion to things out of 
order; ſo that the ſight of a rar-bucket, or 
a rope uncoil'd, would put him, out of 


temper, till the one was removed, and the 
other put to rights. In order to gladden 


every bicaſt with the moſt ſeraphic glee, he 
never appeared upon the deck, but like the 
riſing ſun, he put on all his glory; and 
with gold, gems, and colours of the bright - 
eſt dye, he bleſt their wondering eyes with 


his radiance. In this happy Rate he con- 
tinued for near a twelvemonth ; when cruel 
fortune turned her back upon him, and 
left our happy captain, I may fay, for 
ever. For in the very height of tlie plea- 
fant ſummer ſeaſon, a ſudden and unex- 


pected order was foci exprels, from the 


hard hearted admiralty, directing and re- 


quiring our angelic captain to immediately 
quit the indulgent ſhore, and put to ſea 
upon a ſix weeks crulze, with the very firſt 
fair wind. At the good captain's receiving 

this unwelcome pacquet, it threw him 1 into 
a molt violent diſorder; and he had ſome 

thoughts of reſigning his commiſſion, ra- 


ther than endanger his health and conſtitu- 


tion on the boiſterous ſea. Beſides this, 


there was a hazard of meeting with the ill 
natured French, to whom he had a molt 


ry,” nve- 
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inveterate hatred, and with whom we were 
then at open war; and therefore *rwas to be 
imagined, that thoſe cruel lords, who im- 
poſed this taſk upon him, might expect 
chat he ſhould diſpute with any of them, 
with his noiſy guns, according to the vul- 
gar Engliſh cuſtom, ſhould they come in his 
way. How agreeable ſuch a requiſition was 
to our peaceable commander, my reader 
will preſently find. Noiſe and hurry were 
enemies to his repoſe, and the ftench of 
ſtinking gunpowder, was poiſon to his 
noſtrils. Lameneſs, and loſs of blood, 
were things to be loathed and dreaded; 


and then, for death, he was neither pre- 
pared, nor could endure the thoughts of, 


All which being thrown into the ſcale to- 
gether, there was nothing to be thought 
of, that could counterballance it. He ad- 
viſed and counſelled with his firſt lieutenant, 
in order to ſound him about it, but he was 
too much of the water- ſavage, to give him 
any comfort. But on the contrary, urged 
a vile and ſiniſter proſpe&t of making a 
fortune at the expence of the enemy, 
(ſhould it ſo happen, that any of them 
might come in their way.) This unmerci- 
ful diſcourſe was murder to our captain's 
ear; and therefore his own reflection was 
the only thing left to determine him. And 
now he conſiders, that ſhould he, on any 


pre- 
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pretence, quit the ſhip, he ſhould not only 
diſoblige the cruel admiralty, but alſo ns 


beſt friends, who might put ill-natured 
conſtructions upon his conduct, and by that 
means not get. another ſhip. Without 
this, he was abſolutely ruined, for” he 
had no other fortune to live upon. And 
yet {ix weeks was an age to ſuffer the dan- 
gers and inconveniencies he was doom'd to. 
At length, reflecting that it was poſſible he 
might not meet with any of thoſe innocent 
Frenchmen, whoſe blood he did not wiſh to 
anſwer for; and that though fix weeks was 
a great while, yet it would ſometime have 
an end, he plucked up a noble ſpirit, and 
reſolved to obey his orders. In a day 


or two after, the wind coming about fair, 


he weighed anchor, and ſet forth to ſea.— 
Several weeks paſt with pretty tolerable for- 


tune; good weather, little wind, and no 


interruption. But (as we are never ſe- 
cure in any earthly happineſs) fate, like 
Proteus, in a moment changed his aſpect, 


and from the moſt promiling proſpect of 


ſucceſs, inſtantly produced the moſt terrible 
reverſe that horror can deſcribe. They were 
now about 10 leagues from the land's end, 
making for the bay of Biſcay, in an indolent 
manner, after the rate of about a knot an 
hour, when an impudent buly fellow at the 
maſt head roared out, a fail! a fail! at 


this 


— — —— 
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this ſudden ſalute, the ſhip's crew were all 
in an uproar, and the captain being inform- 
ed of it, came ftaring from his cabin half 
frighted out of his wits, and demanding 
what point ſhe bore from them, aſked like- 
wiſe, who could ſee her; and being anſwer- 
ed, that ſhe was ſpied by Jack Quickſight, 
from the maſt-head, the captain replied, — 
d—n_ that fellow! what buſineſs has he 
there? bid him come down this minute 
and turning to the firſt lieutenant, asked 
whether he could fee any ſhip? who re- 
turned, no, fir, not as yet; but doubtleſs we 
ſhall preſently, ſince ſhe his deſcried upon 
our wheather-bow, and bearing down to- 
wards us under all her cloaths.—-This was 
an unhappy ſituation for the poor captain; 
for without going directly back again, there 
was no ſuch thing as avoiding her, for 
in about an hour and an half ſhe appear- 
ed viſible to the naked eye, a ſtout large 
ſhip of war, mounting as many guns as the 
Briſtol; and what was worſe, ſteered a dĩrect 


courſe towards her. Upon diſcovering her 


to be a ſhip of force, the captain ſent for 
his firſt heutenant into his ſtate-room to 
him; and asked him what he thought was 
beſt to be done.—I am convinced, (lays he) 


that ſhe is a firſt rate; and though ours is a 


good ſhip, and very well mann'd, yet her 
weight of mettal will certainly overpower 
us; 
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us; therefore, in order to fave the ſhip, I 
could find in my heart to tack about, and 
make again for the channel ; perhaps we 
may meet with aſſiſtance. One more Eng- 
li/h ſhip, (though but a frigate) would en- 
able us to attack her with ſome proſpect. But 
as it is, to engage her, is putting the King's 
ſhip and ſubjects upon too great a hazard; 

and my precipitation may be very much 
blamed for it. What is your opinion Mr. 
Heartwell? don't you think it is beſt, and 
moſt prudent to bear away from her? it 1s 
morally impoſſible to ſuſtain an oppoſition 
to ſuch a ſhip as this certainly is. Why her 
lower tier mounts fix and thirty 2 — 45 
at leaſt; and are ſufficient to blow us to 
the devil; let her blow us to hell, if ſte 
can, (replies the lieutenant) by my con- 
ſent, we'll have a bruſh with her, if ſhe's 
an enemy. But, (continued he) perhaps 
ſhe may be an Engliſi Ship; or, may be 
a French indiaman; and then ſhell be 
worth our ſpeaking with. But be what 


ſhe will, I'm ſure ſhe's no firſt rate! and to 


alter our courſe, from her, would appear 
like cowardice; therefore, ſir, I would ad- 
viſe you to clear ſhip fore and aft; and 
make ready with all ſpeed for an engage- 
ment. Our lads are ready to leap out of 
their skins, for joy, at the ſight of her. 
And by the meſs! ſhe ſeems worth ſpeak- 
ing with, What do you ſay, fir, ſhall I 


Clear 
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clear ſhip ? Ay, I think fo! (ſays the 
ſtout captain, looking as pale as death) 


but let the fellows do it with as little noiſe 


as poſſible; becauſe I am very much out 


of order. And ſend me two or three de- 
cent, ſober fellows, that will be careful, to 
pack up my china; and carry it down to 
the ſtore-room : for I would not have my 
china broken for the world! and pray Mr. 
Heartwell, don't let my cabin and ſtate- 
room be pulled down till the laſt thing. 
Becauſe, in caſe ſhe ſhould not be an enemy, 
I ſhall then avoid all that diſorder, The 
reſt I ſubmit to you. | 

Very well, fir, (replies the heutenant.)— 
He was ſcarce out of the ſtate- room, be- 
fore he roared out, with all his might, 
here, boatſwain'! pipe the hands up 
where's the carpenter? let him knock 
down all the cabins, and clear ſhip! call 
the. gunner to me. Every man to his 
hammock; and bring them upon deck di- 
rectly.—— This was glorious news to the 
whole ſhip's crew, who inſtantly ſet up 
three unanimous huzza's! that almoſt put 
the captain into convulſions, and occaſioned 
him to ſend an immediate meſſage to Mr. 
_ Heartwell, requiring him to be more wary 
and filent in the execution of his duty, leaſt 
he ſhould alarm the enemy, (if ſhe ſhould 
prove ſuch) and be the occaſion of her 


getting 
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getting away from them. But the lieu- 
tenant ſent him an anſwer, that ſoon eaſed 
him of that fear: for he bid the ſteward 
tell the captain, that ſhe ſeemed ſo far from 
deſiring to get off, that he knew her to be 
a French ſhip of 64 guns, and was bearing 
down upon them, with intention to engage 
them, This anſwer was received by cap- 
tain Peacock, like the ſentence of death. 
And what to do, or how to diſpoſe of him- 
ſelf, he could not deviſe. Heartwell, he 
knew, was too eager and ſtubborn - to 
hearken to him, and therefore, -he was 
obliged to acquieſce with his humour for 
the preſent, but had other determinations 


for the future. While the captain was 


thus in the utmoſt anxiety, ſcheming to 
himſelf, the ſhip's whole company were in 
the utmoſt hurry and buſtle. All things 


being in readineſs, and the French ſhip, 


(for Jo ſhe proved) within leſs than half a 
league of them, the captain thought proper 
to mount the quarter-deck, where he made 
a moſt illuſtrious figure, for he had a pair 
of fine white gloves on ; a ſhort ſilk jacket, 
(we'll ſuppoſe, not made on purpoſe to 


fight in) which reached to about half way 
down his thighs ; a pair of fine white roll 
up ſtockings, and high top ſhoes, that aſ- 


pired half way up his ſhins; and a very 
little low-brimm'd hat, laced and plum'd 
In 
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in a ſumptuous manner. With all theſe, 
he had a thin, white, weaſel face, and a 
wild and ghaſtly look, that rendered him 


altogether a — fantaſtical and groteſque 


figure. As ſoon as he came upon deck, he 
takes hold of the ſpying-glaſs, and after he 
had viewed the enemy once through it, he 
ſays to the firſt lieutenant, Good God! 
Mr. Heartwell, ſhe has five thouſand hands 
on board! the lord ſend ſhe may not ſink 
us, the firſt broadſide! Never fear, ſir, 
(replies the heutenant) only ſee what a ge- 
neral chearful countenance appears amongſt 


the whole crew | we ſhall make her dance 
to ſome tune, preſently, PII anſwer fort, 


And, with your leave, (as we are all ready) 


'T'll advance a word or two to encourage 


them. Ay, ay, do; (ſays the captain) 
I hope, if ſhe be a French Ship, ſhe 


won't make long work on't, for the ſake of 
the poormen, and their families. —Here, 
the boatſwain was ordered to pipe all hands, 
and the firſt lieutenant advancing to the 
front of the quarter-deck, (after ſilence 
was commanded) pulled off his hat, and 


addreſſed the whole crew as 1 :: 
My brave lads! you ſee an enemy here 


before us, of equal force, ready toengige ; 
"ſhe is not only, by folemn declaration, an 
enemy to our king and country, but alſo 
to our holy religion; perſecuting our poor 


fellow- 
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fellow- ſubjects, (whenever within their 
power) as enemies to God, and treating 
them with all kinds of cruelties. I there- 
fore, (by the captain's permiſſion). deſire 
to inform you, that he is detemined, with 
a true Engli/h Spirit, either to ſubdue this 
bold French-man, and carry her (a pledge 
and token of our duty and courage) into 
our native country, or fall a noble ſacri- 
fice in the brave attempt. I muſt exhort 
every man to be reſolute and diligent in his 
reſpective ſtation ; and do aſſure you, for 
my own part, that I am determined, to 
ſtand by you all to the laſt drop of my 
blood. 'And yet, will T, to the utmoſt of 
my power, be as careful of you all, as 1 
poſſibly can be of my own life. And now, 
my lads, every man to his particular ſtati- 
on, and may the almighty God, in whoſe }F 
cauſe we fight, preſerve you all, and crown 8 
you with a victory. —— Theſe words were | 
no ſooner out of Mr. Heartwel,*s, mouth, 
than the whole ſhip's crew ſigned their ap- 
plauſe by three loud huzza's ; and which 
contributed ſomething to raiſe, for a mo- 
ment, the depreſſed ſpirits of the puſillani- 
ous captain. But the crew had no ſooner 
proclaimed their aforeſaid approbation, 
than the enraged Frenchman, (taking it 
for an inſulting defiance) diſcharged a whole 
broadſide at them, But, being a full mile 
| FE diſtance 
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diſtance from them, chanced not to touch 
them with one ſhot, The Briſtol being 
under French colours, Mr. Heartwell ad- 
viſed the captain not to fire a gun, or open 
a port, but to keep their men all ſnug, till 
they came within piſtol-ſhot of her; and 
then, (when they.could point every gun, 
and. were ſure of doing execution) to thew 
their beſt Engliſi play. To this the cap- 
tain reply'd,—Ye-yes, yes, let us do them 
what miſchief we can, to be ſure. Bur I 
am afraid they ſhould carry away our maſts, 
before we come near enough. And then 
we ſhall not be able to work the ſhip, Be- 
fides, I have heard a very experienced and 
good 'commander fay, that it was very ill 
conduct to engage an enemy too near; be- 
cauſe you were, thereby, liable every mo- 
ment of being blown up, or elſe ſunk, 
through the intenſe heat, and power of the 
balls. Why then, fir, (reply'd the lieu- 
tenant) ſhe'll be in the ſame danger from 

us, and they ſhall ſoon ſee we are not afraid 
of her.——So they kept hugging the wind 
as much as they could, hoping to gain the 
weather-gage of the haſty Frenchman, but 
in that point they couid not get the ad- 
vantage, nor had the Frenchman much of 
her; however, the Briſtol received a ſe- 
cond broadſide from her, without return- 
ing a gun. But the captain being in the 
Gus utmoſt 
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utmoſt agitation, (though the ſhip was in 
no proper poſitition for it) cried out, in a 
low and trembling accent, — fire! gentle- 
men, fire! — this dreadful command was 
uttered in ſuch a thundering tone, that the 
people upon the upper deck were inſenſi- 
ble of its being pronounced ; and the firſt 
heutenant perceiving the captain's courage, 
kept a ſtrict eye and ear towards him, ſo 
that he had ſcarcely uttered the word fire, 
but the lieutenant ſteps to him. — S blood! 
fir, do you know what yon are about? 
don't you ſee we are under French colours? 
would you forfeit the honour of your coun- 
try, as well as your conduct, to engage un- 
der falſe colours? — That's very true, (cries 
the captain) 1 did not obſerve that; pray 
haul them down! for if we give them 
a good broad-ſide, and they ſee we are 
not afraid of them, perhaps they may run 
away.—Theſe words were ſcarce out of his 
mouth, when the Frenchman gave them a 
third ſalute, which carried away part of the 
Briſtol's carv'd work, but did no other 
damage. Upon which the captain ſqualFd 
out, O Ch—/t ? ſhe's a very dreadful ſhip! 
—At this, Mr. Heartwell turns upon 


him, ——Zoons ! fir, are you afraid! — 

No, no, (replied the captain) I am not 
afraid! pray bid the” people fire! So 
taking out of his pocket a 2 
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he applied it to his noſe, with theſe words, 
—the ſtink of their filthy gunpowder will 
be the death of me.—Why then, (replies 
the lieutenant) the ſtrength of our gunpow- 
der ſhall revenge your cauſe.— And be- 

ing now within a cable's length of them, 
tne Frenchman began to p ay away pretty 
briskly upon them; which put our magna- 
nimous captain in a moſt unſavory conditi- 
on. But Heartwell had a nearer view, for 
he had ordered uy gunner to load all round 
with double head ſhot, and not to fire a 
gun without a tolerable certainty of execu- 
tion, which order was ſtrictly obſerved : 

for by-and- bye, when the Frenchman had 
dicharged one ſide, and was luffing up, to 
preſent them with a ſecond, Heart well, 


that moment, run up his Engliſh colours 


and pour'd in ſo ſucceſsful a diſcharge, that 


he carry d away Monſieur's fore-topmait, 


the main-topmaſt-ſtay, ſome; part of the 
main ſhrouds, and did other damage, and 


then ſweeten'd it with three general cheers; 


which were ſcarce ended, before the inſenſ- 
ed Frenchman return'd the complement, 


with another thunder-ſhower : the effect of 
Which had done the buſineſs, had not the 
buſy and bloody minded lieutenant inter- 


poſed in a very inſolent and rebellious man- 
ner: for it happening that the enemy's diſ- 
charge carried away a poor fellow's head, 


that 
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was quartered at ſmall arms upon the 


quarter-deck, ſo near the captain, that 


ſome of his blood flew upon his ſilk jacket, 
which produced ſuch a dreadful = in- 
ſtantaneous panic in the bold captain Pea- 


cock, that he call'd out with all his might 


to the quarter-maſter, on the poop, to ſtrike 
the colours; and, which were actually half 
way down the maſt, beforethe firſt eee 


could interpoſe: but, as I obſerv'd before, 
he having great reaſon to diſtruſt his con- 
duct, kept a good look out; and as ſoon 


as he heard the word repeated ſtrike the 


colours, he immediately roar d out 
Gd dn you, fir! ſtrike dhe colours at 
your peril: hoiſt them again this moment, 


or 111 ſhoot you dead! — this was no ſooner 
done, but he ſeiz'd hold of the captain by 


the collar, and taking his ſword out of his 


trembling hand, deliverd him into the 
hands of a couple of fellows with orders to 
carry him down to the ſurgeon, to be let 
blood, and to remain with him there till the 

engagement was over: which being done, 
he aſſum'd the command and management 
of the ſhip himſelf. And with fo much 
courage and conduct did he maintain the 


fight, That in about two glaſſes, the French- 


man being tore to pieces in her maſts and 
rigging, was obliged to ſtrike, having 190 
men ' Kil'd and wounded, Whereas, the 


Briſtol 
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Briſtol had but 4 men kilbd and 23 wound- 
ed. No ſooner was the engagement over, 
but the firſt lieutenant ſent to ſpeak with 
the ſurgeon, he came to him immediately ; 

and asking him if he had let the captain 
blood, who anſwer'd (with an intelligible 
ſraile) ! in the affirmative. To which, Mr. 

Heartwell reply'd—Pleaſe fir, to bear my 
compliments to'the captain, inform him of 
our ſucceſs, and let him know that I'll wait 
upon himſelf to enquire after his health, as 
Toon a8 Thave ſet ourſelves a little to rights. 
In the thi an time, I muft beg that he may 
remain with you, and defire you will take 
all the care iris p is poſſible of the poor lads, 
who are wolinded ; and dreſs thole firſt that 
are in the greateſt danger. 

Here the ſurgeon, return'd to the cock- 
pix; as he was ordered, and the French 
officers being brought on | board the Briſtol, 
and all things again put to rights, the offi- 
cers according to their rank, followed the 
example of cheir firſt lieutenant; who, with 
the utmoſt complaiſance, waited on the va- 
liant captain to enquire after his health. 
But to his mortification,, he had not only 
forfeited all claim to the honour and benefit 
of the prize, but alſo found he was likely to 
remain a priſoner till he ignominiouſly re- 
turned to England, and that too, wWith 
the unanimous concurrence of the whole 


ſhip's 
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ſhip's company. However, Mr. Heart- 
well had humanity and complaiſance e- 
nough to fit up the captain's cabin again 
commodiouſly; to which he reſtor'd him, 


but not at large; for he had a continual 
guard over him, and the ſurgeon's two 


mates conſtantly relieved one another with 
watch and watch, during the whole cruize, 


till they arriv'd at Spithead; where they 


had the pleaſure to find their aforeſaid prize 
was fate arriv'd before them. As ſoon as 
they came to anchor, Mr. Heartwell wrote 
up the whole account of his conduct to the 
admiralty; as likewiſe did the noble cap- 
tain Peacock ; who allo demanded his liber- 
ty, which was abſolutely denyed him by 


Mr. Heartwell, till he had receiv'd his far- 
ther indien from the board. The od- 


dity of both theſe officers behaviour, (which 
was exactly oppoſite and contrary) made a 
very great noi ſe all over and, and every 
body breath'd forth .1- praiſes of the wor- 


thy _ Hear it 1 end as much to the 
diſad ate 2 o or innocent captain. 
But unt receiv'd the compli- 
mer cf iablle he was diſappointed 
of them 1 the - rp the ſame from the 
boar eis than a week's time, he re- 
ceiv er from the admiralty to quit 


the and prepare himſelf to anſwer for 
his maconduct at a court- martial, which 


Was 
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was order'd, by their lordſhips, to try both 
the captain and himſelf, This advice did 
not at all affect the brave lieutenant, who 
had already prepared his defence, in his 
mind, imagining from the firſt that it would 
de demanded of him. However, he had 
the ſatisfaction to find, that the captain was 
{till detain'd a priſoner by the ſame order; 
and though he was directed and requir'd to 
quit the ſhip; yet, as he was not taken into 
cuſtody, he look'd upon it as a good omen, 
and the whole ſhip's company, he was ſure 
Vas in his intereſt. But his perſonal de- 
fence was what he moſt rely'd on; and, in- 
deed (as my reader will find) was quite 
ſufficient; for the time being come, he was 
arraign'd for diſobeying his captains com- 
mand, and alſo for mutiny; in laying vio- 
lent hands upon his captain, and without 
any precedent, or authority for ſo doing, 
committing him (vi et armis) a cloſe pri- 
priſoner, and fo detaining him till the end 
of his cruize, To which accuſation, he 
pleaded not guilty : after many witneſſes 
were were examined on both ſides, the 
court demanded what he had to ſay in his 
own defence, who anſwered them as fol- 
lows. | 

Gentlemen, I ſhall not pretend to trou- 
ble you with a preamble of the captain's 


common behaviour, becauſe you may poſ- 
ſibly 
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ſibly conceive it both needleſs and improper 
at this time, therefore, I ſhall only proceed 
to advance my reaſons for acting fo repug- 
nant to the rules of the navy, as "well as m 
commander's approbation. As I intend to 
preſent it to your honours, in the fewelt 
words I am capable, I hope you will pleaſe 
to conſider and weigh it afterwards, with- 
out favour or prejudice. On the gth of 
June, about ten in the morning, in latitude 
49-30, ten leagues from the land's end, 
ſteering a ſouth-eaſt courſe, with a light gale 
of wind upon our beam, we were informed 
by the watch at the maſt-head, of a fail ap- 
pearing upon our larboard bow, and bear- 


ing down towards us; upon which I in- 
ſtantly acquainted my captain with it, who 


immediately came upon deck, and both by 
his words and looks diſcovered an embarrat- 


ment, and diſapprobation of the news: In a 


very ſhort time after this, the aforeſaid ſhip 
appeared quite plain to the naked eye, a 

ſtout large ſhip of force, which was a very 
diſagreeable ſight to the captain; for, as 
your honours have already heard from the 
witneſſes, he propoſed to tack about, and 
make again for the channel ; as n_t ſupp9- 

ſing himſelf ſufficiently able to attack her. 
But, at my diſapprobation of that ſcheme, 
and my contrary perſuaſions, he, at lengch, 


gave his conſent that we ſhould prepare for 
You. I 1 en- 
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engaging her, which was accordingly done. 
As ſhe-came nearer and nearer to us, our 
captain grew ſo very ill, that even his ſmell- 
ing-bottle could ſcarcely keep life in him; 
and he ſhewed ſo many ſymptoms of dil. 
order (before we fired a gun) both in the 
ſhaking and faltering of his voice, and fre- 
quent and ſudden changes in his face, that 
1 expected every moment he would ſwoon 
away upon the deck. Obſerving him thus | 
diſtempered, I kept as ſtrict an eye upon | 
him as poſſible, fearing fome ſudden acci- | 
dent would happen to him. We had no ; 
ſooner began the engagement, than the 
captain, in the utmoſt confuſion, called out, 
as well as he could, to the quarter-maſter 
upon the poop, to ſtrike the colours. Hear- 
ing that, and not finding ourſelves in the 
leaſt diſabled, and only engaging with an 
enemy of equel force, I conceived that if 
the captain had not been terribly diſtem- 
pered, he would not fo precipitately have 
given away one of the beſt ſhips the king 
had in the navy. I therefore thought it 
my duty, as the next officer, to do in the 
manner that I did, and humbly ſubmit to 
your honours, to adjudge me according to 
your wiſdom and opinion. I looked upon 
the captain's diſorder to call upon my re- 
gard; therefore I ſent him to the ſurgeon, 
who immediately let him blood ; and who 
was, 
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was, alſo, of my opinion, viz. that he was 
marvelouſly diſtempered. What this diſ- 
order might ariſe from, I ſhall not take 
upon me to underſtand ; but do humbly 


preſume to your honours, that in doing as 


I have done, I have neither acted more nor 
leſs than was my duty : For had I acqui- 
eſced with. ſtriking to our enemy, I cer- 


tainly muſt have been guilty of betraying 


the king's ſhip and ſubjects ; having neither 


| any diſtemper of body, nor true canle, tor 


ſo doing. 


When Mr. Heartwell had thus ended his 


defence, the judge advocate made a ſhort 


harangue to the captains who compoſed the 
court, in behalf of the priſoner's conduct. 
After which, they proceeded to give their 
opinions; beginning at the junior officer, 
(according to cuſtom) till they ended with 
the flag officer. When they all of them, 
Nemine Contradicente, were of opinion, that 
he had behaved himſelf like a gallant and 
prudent officer; and that he had not only 
javed the king's ſhip, and ſubdued his 
enemy; but had alſo, by his prudent cou- 
rage and behaviour, ſnatched the honour of 
his crown, arms, flag and kingdoms, from 
the utmoſt and ſudden diſgrace imaginable. 
And thus, he was acquitted with ho- 
nour, to the intire ſatisfaction of every true 
ſudject; while it fared juſt the reverſe 
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with the poor cowardly captain; for being 
brought alſo upon his trial, he was as una- 
nimouſly condemned to be broke, mulk'd | 
of a twelvemonth's pay, (which he could . 
very ill ſpare) and rendered incapable of | 
ever ſerving in the navy any more. Soon | 
after the Briſiobs French prize was by the le 
lords of the admiralty, put into commiſſion, l. 
and the command of her given to the wor- 
thy and brave Mr. Heartwell, with this ju- | 
dicious remark.—He that has ſo nobly won ! 
her, is certainly the moſt worthy to protect 
her, and wear her. Which he did for ſe- a 
veral years, with great honour, courage | 


and ſucceſs. 
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The Magiftrate's Lady; or, a new Quirk 


for the Lawyers. 
of earthly goods, the be/? is a good wife, 
A bad, the bittereft curſe of human life. 


NOTHING can be more truly verified 


than the character of women in the 


above motto. The difference betwixt a 
good and bad wife is not to be truly diſ- 


tinguiſned, unleſs a man has experienced 
them both, therefore cannot be ſo well de- 
ſcribed as by Simonides, from whom I have 
taken my motto. The ſouls of woman- 
kind, he ſays, are made out of different ma- 
terials, and in a ſeperate ſtate from their 
bodies. Speaking of bad wives, the one, he 
deſcribes form'd of thoſe ingredients that 
make a ſwine, whom you are ſure to find a 
flut in her houſe, and a glutton at her table. 
Another, of canine ingredients, who are 
deemed ſcolds, and are perpetually barking 
and ſnarling. The third, made out of the 


earth; who are ſluggards, and paſs away 


their time in indolence and ignorance, are 

hovering a whole winter over the fire, and 

apply themſelves with alacrity, to no kind of 
2 


M 3 buſineſs. 
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SIMONIDES, 
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buſineſs. The beſt ſpecies of women kind 
are made out of the bee, and happy 1s the 
man who gets ſuch a one for his wife, ſhe 
15altogether faultleſs and unblameable and 


her family flouriſnes and improves by her 


good management. She diſtinguiſhes her- 
ſelf among her ſex. Is ſurrounded with 
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graces. She never fits. among the tribe of | 


looſe women, nor paſſes away her time in 
wanton diſcourſes. She 1s full of virtue and 
prudence, and is the beſt wife Jupiter can 


beſtow on a man. The following, ſtory | 


will prove to my reader that the heroine be- 
tore us belongs to the canine claſs, and 
therefore can have no ſhare in the deſcrip- 
tion of- good wives. 


In the late war with France and Spain, 
an order was iſſued out, according to aR"of 


parliament, for impreſſing all able-bodied, 


idle and diſorderly men into his majeſty's 
ſervice. And this buſineſs properly deſcend- 
ing to the conſtables, many buſy and ra- 
pacious people, for the ſake of profit, made 
intereſt for that office; becauſe, for every 
perſon they impreſſed, and was approved by 
the regulating captains, &c. the conſtable 
became intitled to forty ſhillings. Amongſt 
the reſt, a certain barber, named Puffwell, 
and who was a very conceited fellow, made 
intereſt enough tobe appointed one of thoſe 

con- 
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conſtables. But he was no ſooner ſworn 
into his office, but he looked upon himſelt 
as another kind of man than heretofore ; 


and accordingly equipp'd himſelf with a 
brace of pocket piſtols and a hanger; for 


as this was a dangerous and hazardous bu- 
ſineſs, he conceived it prudent to furniſh 
himſelf thus with arms for the good of the 
nation. And now, no poor man could 
look him in the face, or dare to exchange a 
word with him, without danger of being 
impreſſed for a ſoldier. His wife and fa- 
mily, ſympathizing with his greatneſs of 
mind and office, diſdained the thoughts 
of trade, and looked upon themſelves now, 
in the exalted ſtate of civil power, and ab- 
ſolute authority. . 

And ſoon after this worthy gentleman's ad- 
vancement as above, his honourable ſpouſe 
(now madam Paffwell) going tomarket for 
proviſions for her family, and happening to 
Cheapen a ſhoulder of mutton, cauſed the fol- 
lowing odd diſpute : here fellow, (quoth ſhe 


to the butcher) what do you aſk for this 


ſhoulder of mutton ? Three-pence a* pound, 


(replies the butcher) three-pene a pound, 


ſaid ſhe, (with an airof contempt) ſure, you're 
drunk!—drunk! quoth the man, who the 
devel are you! Where did you come from? 
What becauſe I know the worth and price of 
my goods, I'm drunk, ha ?—prythe, fellow, 
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(quoth ſhe) don't talk your ſtuff to me. 
Chatter to your companions and equals.— 
Upon which, one of the market- men ſtand- 
ing by, and happening to know her, (for 
ſne lived within a hundred yards of the 
place) cries out, who taught you thoſe airs? 
do you think I don't know you, you bunt- 
ing impudent ſlut! ay, and your ſcoundrel 
husband too. — his language ſtruck her 
to the heart. And ſirrah, ſaid ſhe again, 
I' make you know who I am! 1 will, you 
villain! I am a magiſtrate's lady! firrah, 
| how dare you talk to me, you raſcal ? I will 
preſs you for a ſoldier, ſirrah with that 
ſhe catches him hold by the collar, and 
then goes on to explain her authority as 
follows. Lou preſs me, (quoth the fellow) 
Les, you villain, {anſwers ſhe) I am a 
magiſtrate's lady; my hus band is a conſta- 
ble; and by the laws of this land, a man 
and his wife is one fleſh; and therefore, I 
am conſequently half a conſtable : and I 
inſiſt upon your ſerving the King? upon 
her ſtarting this logical point, many of the 
butchers and their wives, for they are 
ſeldom very great lawyers, ſtood ſtaring at 
her, and at one another, but durſt not offer 
to interpoſe. At laſt, the man whom ſhe 
cheapned the mutton of, (ſeeing her hawl 
and pull the fellow by the throat) deſired 
ſhe would go about her buſineſs, or elle he 
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vowed, he would dye her all over as fine 
a crimſon as ever was ſeen.— Tou? fellow! 
touch me at your peril! you raſcal, (quoth 
ſhe) I inſiſt et this fellow's ſerving the 
king, I have preſt him lawfully ; and I com- 
mand you, in the king's name, to aid and 
aſſiſt me.— This, for a minute or two, 
ſtagger'd them all again; but another of 
them taking heart, came up to them, and 
demanded the man's liberty; or, (and ſwore 
a great oath) he would peg her two eyes 
out; upon which, ſhe not in the leaſt daunt- 
ed at hie threat, inſiſted that he was alſo 
a proper perſon to ſerve the king, and ſhe 
would preſs him likewiſe; and therefore 
commanded ſeveral people, who were drawn 
thither by the noiſe, to aſſiſt her in the ex 
ecution of her office. Here, the wo- 
men of the market finding this was a 
ſhrew'd point, and which they had never 
heard difputed before, fearing ſhe ſhould 
get the better, and carry away their huſ- 
bands, immediately withdrew, and after 
debating the matter in council among them - 
ſelves, they let ſeveral of their great dogs 
looſe upon her; which this Mogiftrate's 
Lady having ſome notice of, occaſioned her 


immediately to quit her prize, and thought 


proper to retreat without her booty, to the 
no fmall credit of the butchers wives, and 


the general joy of the whole market. 
M 5 The 
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The Lucky Diſaſter, or fortunate 


Lovers. 


Preſence of mind and courage in diftreſs, 
Are more than armies to procure ſucceſs. 


DT DEN. 


T often happens that thoſe events which 
we look upon to be the moſt diſaſtrous 
and contrary to our deſires, are frequently 
the very means which tend to accompliſh 
them. The following ſtory may ſerve as 
a leſſon to many who think themſelves very 
miſerable, and prove that what we often 
eſteem great diſtreſſes, are only the means 
of providence to make us happy in our 
lawful wiſhes. 


Mionſieur Mignard, an eminent apothe- 
cary at Paris, was left a widower, at the age 
of fifty- five, with an only child, a daughter 
of thirteen years of age. For five years the 
whole of his attention was turned to her im- 
provement, and at the age of eighteen ſhe 
was one of the moſt accompliſhed young wo- 
men of her rank in Paris, beautiful and 

witty 
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witty to an aſtoniſhing degree, fair as ermin, 
ſprightly as a young kid, and as amorous 
as a young kitten. 

Her father loved her to a degree of do- 
tage, yet he was very jealous of her con- 
duct; and to keep her in the ſtricteſt 
bounds, till ſne was married to a young 
phyſician, the fon of Dr. Eloy, a particular 
friend of his, ior whom, he deſign'd her, he 
brought Madame Agnes, a widow of {mall 
fortune, tolerable age, and great devotion, 
into his houſe as governante to his daughter 
Madamoiſelle Sz/az. 

' Young doctor Eley was no promifing 
object to Madamoiſelle; his tiff, formal 
manner, his pedantic language, and the 
very little complaiſance he ſhewed her, was 
the more diſguſtful in proportion to the 
aſſiduities, the tender ſpeeches, genteel 
form, and engaging manners of the Che- 
valier Gorillon, a young gentleman of good 
family but ſmall fortune, who had for zome 
time paid his ſecret addreſſes to her. On 
the other hand, Madam Azpres, full of cha- 
rity, tenderneſs, and compaſſion, wiſely 
weighing the difference between the repeat- 
ed preſents of the Chevalier, and the fordid 
avarice of the doctor, ſympathifed in the 
amorous pains of her fair charge, and he. 
ing aſſured the courtſhip tended to an ho- 
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norable end, reſolved to give them all the 
aſſiſtance in her power. 

Thus circumſtanced, the lovers had fre- 
quent opportunities of converſing with each 
other, in preſence of Madame Agnes, and 
nothing was wanting to compleat their 
mutual happineſs but © the conſent of Mon- 
ſieur Mignard, who ſeemed too fond of the 
young doctor to enter readlily into their 
meaſures ; and having one day made freſh 
and preſſing inſtances t to his daughter, the 
thought it neceſſary to acquaint the cheva- 
lier with them, and therefore ſent for him 
to come to her-at nine o'clock, by which 
time ſhe knew her father was to ſet out for 
Pontoiſe on an affair of importance, which 
would detain him two or three days. 

The chevalier did not fail of coming at 
the appointed hour, and was led by Ma- 
dame Agnes into Monſieur Mignard's cham- 
ber, where ſhe left him till her young lady 
could get rid of ſome company, who had 
come to viſit her. 

It happened that the day before, the 
apothecary had been employed in diſtilling 
a water of a ſleepy and ſtupifying quality, 
which, on his return, was to be uſed in or- 
der to lay a gentleman in a profound ſleep 
while a very painful operation was per- 
formed upon him. This water he had put 
into a pint decanter, and placed it on his 
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chimney-piece juſt before he went out of 
town. During the time the Chevalier 
waited for his dear San, he eſpied the de- 
canter, and having been moſt of the after- 


noon at tennis was very thirſty, and taking 


it for clear water, poured it out in a large 
glaſs and drank it up. 

One eighth part of that quantity was 
ſufficient to ſet any man aſleep, whence it 
may be eaſily judged what a ſtrong fleep 


ſo extravagant a doſe mult cauſe ; his limbs 


were immediately benumbed, his head con- 
fuſed, he tried to reach a couch which was 
in the room, but fell on the ground i in a 
death-like ſleep. 

The company ſtaid with Madamoiſelle 
till eleven o'clock, and as ſoon as ſhe was 
at liberty ſhe wentwith Agnes to her father's 
chamber, where ſhe found the Chevalier 
ſtretched out upon the floor. She thought 
he was a fallen in a fit, and tried every me- 
thod to bring him to himſelf, but all in 
vain; for after having pinched, pricked, 
nay burnt him in ſome places, without 
being able to bring him to life, they natu- 
rally concluded he was dead. 


What grief for the young lady! What a 


moſt terrible embarraſment for them both 
They conſulted together till midnight 
what to do with the body ; when, every 
| — in the houſe being aſleep, _—_— 
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ſtreet clear, they concluded that they could 
do nothing better than carry him to the 
end of the next ſtreet, and leave him to 
the diſpoſal of fortune. : 

Madame Agnes went ſoftly. into the ſtreet 
to {ee if any perſons were paſſing by, when 
ſhe beheld at the door of a gun-ſmith, nearly 
oppoſite, a long wooden box, in which 
a quantity of muſquets had been that day 
brought to be repaired, and the gunſmith's 
men, after taking them out, had forgot 
the box they came in. This Agnes thought 
was a very convenient place to put the body 
of the unfortunate Chevalier, and accor- 
dingly ſhe took him on her back, while the 
weeping Suſan ſupported his feet, and they 
placed him in the box, ſoftly covering it 
with the lid and putting the nails thereof 
into the ſame holes in the box whence they 
had been drawn, and then retired to enjoy 
their grief at leiſure. 

They had but juſt entered into their own 
houſe when the gun- ſmith, remembering 
that his lads had left the box in the ſtreet, 
called them up, and obliged them to bring 
it in. The n got up grumb- 
ling, and, being half aſleep and half awake, 
did not pay any regard to the weight ef it, 
but brought it into a back room behind the 
ſhop, which ſerved as a kitchen, in which 
the gun ſmith's niece and maid ſervant lay, 
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and putting it on a long dreſſer, where it 


hung over at each end, they returned to 
bed. 3511 

About three o'clock in the morning the 
effect of the ſleepy draught being gone off, 
the Chevalier awoke, and finding all dark 
around him, was in great ſurprize. He felt 
about and perceived he was in a kind of a 


box, which did not permit him either to riſe 


up or turn round; and impatient to find 
himſelf thus confined he knew not where, 
he ſtrove to turn himſelf, with that violence 
that the box fell from the dreſſer, and the 
lid being but lightly put down, it flewopen 
with the fall, and he got out and began to 
walk on tip-toe to find where he was. 

The noiſe made by the fall of the box 
was ſo great that it awaked the niece and 
maid ; who in a great fright thereat, and 
hearing ſome body in the room, called a- 
loud, who's there? The Chevalier not dare- 
Ing to make any anſwer, they repeated their 
cries and pulled a bell which ſoon awaked 
the whole houſe. The gun-ſmith and his 
people came with. a light and found the 
poor Chevalier Gorillon, who was feeling 
about for a door to make his eſcape at. 

The gun- ſmith called out a thief, and 
ſent to the next commiſſary, while the 


Chevalier opened his eyes with inconceiv- 


able aſtoniſhment to ſee himſelf in an un- 
: known 
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known place and ſurrounded with counte- 
nances he had never beheld before. But 
his conſternation was ſtill greater when the 
commiſſary entered, received the complaint 
of the gun-ſmith, againſt this certain per- 
ſon unknown who had entered his houſe in 
the night, with a manifeſt intent to rob or 
murder, or both. The depoſition was wrote 
dovn, the commiſſary ſeized him as a thief 
taken in the fact, they ſearched him, they 
interrogated him, and demanded to know 
how he had gotten into the houſe, and 
where he had hid his falſe keys, for it 
did not appear that the houſe Was broke 
open. | : 
Gorillou, in th utmoſt confuſion, an- 
ſwered very unſatistactorily, and unwilling 
to mention his dear S4/an, he made ſuch 
very abſurd / excuſes, that the commiſſary 
had him fettered, and commited him to 
the priſon of the Chatelet; where he was 


put into a dungeon, as a wretch deſtined 
to the gallows. 


The next morning the judge beidiy in- 
formed of this ſuppoſed thief, examined 
him with much ſtrictneſs, and joining the 
ridiculous anſwers he made to the fact of 
his being found in the houſe, proved by 
irreproachable witneſſes, he ordered him to 
be brought before him in eight days for his 
final examination and condemnation. 


In 
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In the mean while this extraordinary af- 
fair ſpread through Paris, and came, on the 
fourth day, to the ears of Madame Agnes 
and Mademoiſelte Su/an ; who were deeply 
affected at the news, and could not ima- 
gine how a man whom they had carried 
dead outof the houſe, could be alive and 
in expectation of the gallows four days af- 
terwards ; and being ignorant of the par- 
ticulars of what had paſſed at the gun- 
ſmith's, Madame Agnes for farther infor- 
mation went to the Chatelet, where ſhe 
heard the whole of the charge againſt Go- 


rillon; who was not to be admitted to ſee 


any perſon, and would infallibly be hanged 
in a few days. F 

The ſame day Monſieur Mignard came 
home from Pontoiſe, and miſſing his bot- 
tle of narcotic water, made a great noiſe 
about it; Agnes (who had returned from 
the Chatelet) anſwered him peeviſhly, that 
he made a greater diſturbance about his 
water than it was worth ; which produced 
from him an explanation of the value and 
virtues of the ſame, in ſuch a manner that 
Agnes ſoon conceived an idea of what muſt 
have befallen the poor Chevalier. She im- 
parted her ſentiments to her young lady, 
who joined in her opinion. A conſultation 
was immediately held, how to fave Goril- 
ion from his approaching fate; to which 
4 1 there 
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there were two difficulties; the firſt that 
Suſau's father muſt thereby diſcover what 
ſhe would rather wiſh to conceal; and the 
other, how very hard it would be to remove 
from the judge a prepoſſeſſion which often 
makes three-fourths of a proof. Never- 
theleſs love ſurmounted cheſs obſtacles ; and 
to loſe no time, Saſan accompanied 2 
to the gun-ſmith's houſe, where, aſking to 
ſpeak with him apart, ſhe related the Che- 
valier's misfortune in a manner ſo ſimple, 
ſo tender and affecting, and intermixt fghs 
and tears with her narrative, that the honeſt 
gun-ſmith, who had liſtened to the whole 
with the atmaſi attention, and remember- 
ed the affair of the box, ſoon perceived the 
truth of the ſtory, which was fully confirm- 
ed to him by his viſiting his — the 
apothecary, who acquainted him with the 
loſs of his ſtupifying water, and its great 
virtues. 

The gun-ſmith, without Giagany; thing 
more to Monſieur Mignard, took Suſan 
and Madame Agnes with him to the judge, 
and related the whole ſtory to him ; but, as 
juſtice ſets out with the ſwiftneſs of a ſtag 
in the proſecution of an accuſed perſon, 


and marches a tortoiſe's pace to the acquit- 


tal, ſo the magiſtrate ſeemed little diſpoſed 
to believe the exculpation of the ſuppoſed 


n however he could not refuſe a 
freſn 
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_ freſh examination of the Chevalier in the 
2 of his proſecutor, who was now 
ecome his chief advocate. Gorillon, who 
was now under no reſtraint in his anſwers, 
declared his aſſignation with Suſan, and that 
he drank the fatal water: S4/ay an Agnes 
confeſſed the manner they convey'd him to 
the gun-ſmith's box; and the reſt followed 
very naturally, ſo that Gorillon's innocence 
clearly appearing, he was acquitted and diſ- 
charged. | | 
But the honeſt gun-ſmith ſhocked to 
think he had well nigh cauſed the death 


of an innocent perſon, conceived a' warm 


affection for him, and to recompence him 
for the trouble he had brought upon him, 
he ſo powerfully interceded with his neigh- 
bour, Mr. Mignard, that in a few days the 
Chevalier was married to the amiable Suſan. 


* 
: 2 > 
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Danger of being inquiſitive, or the un- 
fortunate Princes 


Know then thyſelf, preſume not God to ſcan 
The . ſtudy of mankind, is man. 
Feta decy Por. 


T* natural curioſity of mankind, may 
ſome times carry him fo far as to draw 
down the divine vengeance upon him by 
ſearching too deep into the book of fate. 
It is matter ſufficient for weak mortals to 
contemplate the mercies of the divine be · 
ing, without daring to preſume by fore- 
knowledge to, unſettle his all- wiſe decree. 
The following tale will ſnew my reader the 
abſurdity of man, who by preſumptuouſly 
endeavouring to ſhun what he thought the 
cruel decree of providence, was himſelf 
the very cauſe of bringing about the deſign, 
and rendered the principle inſtrument of 
putting the matter in execution. 


In the land of 7 ranfiane | in the Eaſt- In- 
dies, there was a prince tributary to the 
King of Pegu, and his near kinſman, named 
A, Henke, who married a ſiſter of the _ 

Uu 1 
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of Tazatai called Abelara; who was one 8 
1 of the greateſt beauties of all thoſe coun- | 
| tries. They lived a ſweet and happy life 
with entire affection, and for their greater 
8 felicity, they had twin ſons, who in their 
youth diſcovered ſomething of great and 
lofty minds, and appeared : ſingularly 
hopeful for the future. Theſe infants be- 
ing now ten years old, loved fo - cordially, 
that they could not live aſunder, and the 
deſires of the one ſtill met with the conſent 
of the other in all things; but the devil, 
the enemy of concord, inſpired a curioſity 
into the minds of the father and mother 
to know their fates, or fortunes; and to 
their grief they were told, The time ſhall 
come when theſe two brothers, that now 
love ſo fondly, ſhall cut one anothers throats , 
this much aſtoniſhed the poor princes, and 
filled them with fearful apprehenſions. The 
two princes being come to their fifteenth 
years, one ſaid to the other; Brother, it 
muſt needs be you that will murder me, for J 
will ſooner die an hundred deaths than do 
you the leaſt hurt imaginable. The other 
replied, Believe it not, good brother, I be- 
ſeech you, for you areas dear, pr dearer to'me 
than myſelf. But the father, to prevent 
the misfortune, reſolved to ſeperate them; 
whereupon they grew ſo troubled and me- 
lancholy, that he was conſtrained to delay 


his 
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his defign till an occaſion happened, which 
4nvited all three, the father and his two 
ſons, to a war betwixt the kings of Nor- 
ſinga and Pegu, about their title to ſome 
territories. But by the mediation of ſome 
perſons a peace was concluded, upon con- 
dition that theie two young princes ſhould 
marry the two daughters of the king of 
Narſinga; and that the king of Pegu 
ſhould confer on him that married the el- 
det, all the countries he took in the laſt war 


with the kingdom of Martaban; and the 


other brother, beſides the kingdom of Ta- 

zatai, ſhould have that of Ver ma. The 
nuptials conſummated, each departed to 
his territories, lands ſpaciouſly divided 
them. Now it after happened that the 
king of Tazatai was engaged in a ſharp 
war with the king of Mandranelia, and 
ſent to the two brother princes for aid, 
who both haſtened, unknown to each other, 
to his aſſiſtance. He from Verma came 
ſecretly to town with one ſervant only, to 
vifit a lady who had been once their ancient 
miſtreſs ; and the other brother being upon 
the ſame deſign, they met at the lady's gate 
by night, not knowing one another, where 
furious with jealoufy, after ſome words, 


they drew and killed each other. One of 


them dying gave humble thanks to heaven 
for preventing the direful deftiny foretold 
TH | him, 


. 
7 0 9 
en 
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him, that he ſhould kill his brother ; here- 
upon the other, knowing him by his voice 
and diſcourſe, and drawing near his end 
himſelf, crept to him and embraced him 
with tears and lamentations, and ſo both 
dolefully ended their days together. The 
father having tidings of it, and feeing his 
white hairs led, by his own fault, to fo hard 
fortune, overborn with grief and deſpair, 
came and ſlew himſelf upon the bodies of 
his ſons, and with the grief and tears of 


all the people they were buried all three in 
one monument. 


An infalliable receipt to cure a Drun- 
kard. 


Shun 0 * vile incontinence 
Takes both away the reaſon and the ſenſe; 

Till with Circean cups thy minds poſſeſt, 

Leaves to be man and wholly turns to beaſt; 

And whilſt thou ſwallow'ſt the capacious bowl, 
Thick that thou lets'ſt in ſeas to drown thy ſoul. 


RANDOLPH. 


Ti is impoſſible to lay down any deter- 
I mined rule for temperance, becauſe what 
is luxury in one man may be temperance in 
another.—-But there are few that have 
lived any time in the world, who are not 
ſufficient judges of their own conſtitutions 


ſo 
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ſo far as to know, that exceſs of liquor 
mult certainly drown the ſenſes, as well as 
impare and ſhatter the conſtitution, Not- 
withſtanding the pernicious conſequence of 
drinking, few who are addicted to this 
vice, will quit the ſame, till reaſon takes 
place, and puniſhment brings them to a 
proper way of thinking; as I ſhall. ſhew 
my reader in the following ſtory. | 


The father of the late earl of Pembrcke, 
who had many good qualities, but always 
perſiſted inflexibly in his own opinion ; 
which, as well as his conduct, was often 
very ſingular, thought of an expedient to 
prevent the remonſtrances and expoſtula- 
tions of thoſe about him, this expedient 
was, to feign himſelf deaf; and under pre- 
tence of hearing very imperfectly, he would 

always form his anſwer, not by what was 
really ſaid to him, but by what he deſired 
to have ſaid. Among a number of ſervants, 
was one who had lived with him from a. 
child, and ſerved him with great fidelity 
and affection in ſeveral capacities, till at 
length he became his coachman. I his 
man by degrees acquired an habit of drink- 
ing, for which his lady often deſired that 
he might be diſmiſſed. My lord always 
anſwered, yes, indeed, John is an excellent 
ſervant. I ſay, replies the lady, that he's 
continually 


. en. ro 


a 
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continually drunk, and deſire that he may 
be tu n'd off. Ay, faid his lordſhip, he 
has liv'd with me from a child, and, as you 
ſay, a trifle of wages ſhould not part us. 
John, however, one evening, as he was driv- 
ing from Kenſington, overturned his lady 
in Hyde Park ; ſhe was not much hurt, 
but when ſhe came home ſhe began to 
rattle the earl: Here, ſays ſhe, is that beaſt 
John ſo drunk that he can ſcarce ſtand; he 
has overturned the coach, and if he is not 
diſcharged may break our necks. Ay, 
iaid my lord, is poor John fick ? Alas, I 
am ſorry for him. I am complaining, ſays 
my lady, that he is drunk, and has over- 
turned me. Ay, laid my lord, to be fure 
he has behaved very well, and ſhall have 
proper advice. My lady finding it hopeleſs 
to remonſtrate, went away in a pet; and 
my lord having ordered John into his pre- 
ſence, addreſſed him very cooly in theſe 
terms. John, you know that I have a re- 
gard for you, and as long as you behave 
well you ſhall always be taken care of in 
my family; my lady tells me you are taken 
ill, and indeed I fee that you can hardly 
ſtand ; go to bed, and I will fee, that you 
have proper advice. John being thus diſ- 
miſſed, was carried to bed; where by his 
lordſhip's order, who attended in perſon, 


a large bliſter was put upon his head, ano- - 
Vor. I. N „ 
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ther between his ſhoulders, and ſixteen 
ounces of blood were taken from his arm. 
John found himſelf next morning in a woe- 
ful condition, and was ſoon acquainted 
with the whole proceſs, and the reaſons up- 
on which it had been commenced. Jobn 
had no remedy but to ſubmit, for he would 
rather have incurred as many more bliſters 
than have loſt his place. My lord ſent very 
formally twice a day to know how he did, 
and frequently congratulated my lady up- 
on John's recovery; whom he directed to 
be fed only with water-gruel, and to have 
no company but an old women, whom he 
had ordered to attend him as a nurſe, In 
about a week, John having conſtantly* ſent 
word that he was well, my lord thopght fit 
to underſtand the meſſenger, and ſaid, he 
was extremely glad to hear that the fever 
had quite left him, and deſired to ſee him. 
When John came in, Well, John, ſays he 
I hope this bout is over. Ah, my lord 
fays John, I humbly aſk your lordſhip's 
pardon, and I promiſe never to commit the 
{ame fault again. Ay, av, ſays my lord, 
you ſay right, nobody can prevent ſickneſs; 
and if you ſhould be ſick again John, I ſhall 
ſee it, though perhaps you would not com- 
plain; and I promiſe you that you ſhall 
always have the ſame advice, and the ſame 
attendance that you have had now, God 

bleſs 


* 
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bleſs your lordſhip, ſays John, I hope there 
will be no need. So do ] too, ſays my lord, 
but as long as you do your duty to me, 
Fobn, I will do mine to you, never fear. 
Fohn then withdrew, and ſo dreaded the 
the diſcipline he had ſuffered, that he ne- 
ver was known to be drunk afterwards, 


| 


V 2 detected, and true Merit re- 


warded, 


The greateſt attribute of Heav'n is mercy ; 
And itis the crown of juſtice, and the glory; 
Where it may kill with right, to fave with pity: 


HE foul of a good man is naturally a 

lover of juſtice, and when ever we 
read in hiſtory of a criminal being over- 
taken in whom there does not appear the 
leaſt cauſe for pity, it is very common for us 
to triumph over the object, and find a pleaſ- 
ing ſenſation that the hand of juſtice has 
over taken him. The depraved appetite of 
a wicked man will ſometimes carry him be- 
yond the ferocity of the brute ſpecies, as 
will be ſufficiently evinced in the ſequel of 
the following ſtory, which may be relied 
on as a real matter of fact. 


7 When 
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When Cbarles duke of Burgundy, ſir- 
named The Bold, reigned over ſpacious do- 
minions now ſwallowed up by the power of 
France, he heaped many favours and ho- 
nours upon Claudius Rhynſault, a German, 
who had ſerv'd him in his wars againſt the 
inſults of his neighbours. A great part of 
Zealand was at that time in ſubjection to 
that dukedom. The prince himſelf was a 
perſon of ſingular humanity and juſtice. 
Rhynſault, with no other real quality than 
courage, had diſſimulation enough to paſs 
upon his generous and unſuſpicious maſter 
for a perſon of blunt honeſty and fidelity, 
without any vice that could bias him from 
the execution of Juſtice. His highneſs pre- 
poſſeſſed to his advantage, upon the de- 
ceaſe of the governor of his chief town of 
Zealand, gave Rhynſault that command. He 
was not long ſeated in that government, be- 
fore he caſt his eyes upon Sapphira, a wo- 
man of exquiſite beauty, the wife of Pau! 
Denvelt, a wealthy merchant of the city 
under his protection and government.— 
 Rhynſault was a man of warm conſtitution, 
and violent inclination to women, and not 
unſkilled in the ſoft arts which win their fa- 
vour. He knew what it was to enjoy the 
ſatisfaction which are. reaped from the 
poſſeſſion of beauty, but was an utter 

| ſtranger 
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ſtranger to the decencies, honours and de- 
licacies that attend the paſſion towards them 
in elegant minds. — he had ſo 
much of the world, that he had a great 
ſhare of the language which uſually prevails 
upon the weaker part of that ſex, and he 
could with his tongue utter a paſſio=>with 
which his heart was wholly untouch'd. He 
was one of thoſe brutal minds which can be 
gratified with the violation of innocence 
and beauty without the leaſt pity, paſſion 
or love, to thatwith which they are ſo much 
delighted. Ingratitude is a vice inſepara- 
ble to a luſtful man; and the poſſeſſion of 
a woman by him who has no thought bur 
allaying a paſſion painful to himſelf, is ne- 
ceſſarily followed by diſtaſte and averſion, 
Rhynſault being reſolv'd to accompliſh his 
will on the wife of Danvelt, left no arts un- 
tried to get into a familiarity at her houſe; 
but ſhe 52 his character and diſpoſition 
too well, not to ſhun all occaſions that 
might enſnare her into his converſation. 4 
The governor deſpairing of ſucceſs by ordi- ; 
nary means, apprehended and impriſoned 
her huſband, under pretence of an infor- 
mation that he was guilty of a correſpon- 
dence with the enemies of the Duke to be- 
tray the town into their poſſeſſion. This 
deſign had its deſired effect; and the wife 
of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day be- 
N 3 fore 
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fore that which was appointed for his exe- 
cution, preſented herſelf in the hall of the 
governor's houſe, and as he paſs'd thro” the 
apartment, threw herſelf at his feet, and 
holding his knees, beſeeched his mercy. 
Ryhnſault beheld her with diſſembled ſatis- 
factian, and aſſuming an air of thought 
and authority, he bid her ariſe, and told 
her ſhe muſt follow him to his cloſet; and 
aſking her whether ſhe knew the hand of 
the letter he pulled out of his pocket, went 
from her, leaving this admonition aloud, 
If you will fave your huſband, you muſt 
* give me an account of all you know with- 
out prevarication , for every body is ſa- 
« tisfied he was too fond of you to be able 
© to hide frem you the names of the reſt of 
the conſpirators, or any other particulars 
* whatſoever.” He went to his cloſet, and 
ſoon after the lady was ſent for to an audi- 
ence. The ſervant knew his diſtance when 
matters of ſtate were to be debated; and 
the governor laying aſide the air with which 
he had appeared in public, began to be 
the ſupplicant, to rally an affliction which it 
was in her power eaſily to remove, and re- 
lieve an innocent man from his impriſon- 
ment. She eaſily perceived his intention, 
and, bathed in tears, began to deprecate fo 
wicked a defign. . Luſt, like ambition, 
takes all the faculties of the mind and body 
© | into 


A 


| ſhame from ſpeaking what his fear prompt 
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into it's ſervice and ſubjection. Her becom- 


ing tears, her honeſt anguiſh, the wringing 
of her hands, and the many changes of her 
poſture and figure in the vehemence of 
ſpeaking, where but ſo many attitudes in 
which he beheld her beauty, and farther in- 
centives of his deſire. All humanity was 
loſt in that one appetite, and he ſignified to 
her in ſo many plain terms, that he was un- 
happy till he had poſſeſſed her, and nothing 
leſs ſhould be the price of her husband's 
life; and ſhe muſt, before the following 
noon, pronounce the death or enlargement 
of Danvelt. After this notification, when 
he ſaw Sapphira enough again diſtracted to 
make the ſubject of their diſcourſe to com- 
mon eyes appear different from what it was, 
he called ſervants to conduct her to the gate. 
Loaded with inſupportable affliction, ſne 
immediately repairs to her husband, and 
having ſignified to his goalers, thãt ſne had 
a propoſal to make to her husband from the 
governor, ſhe was left alone with him, re- 
vealed to him all that had paſſed, and re- 
preſented the endleſs conflict ſhe was in be- 


tween love to his perſon, and fidelity to his 


bed. It is eaſy to imagine the ſharp afflic- 
tion this honeſt pair was in upon ſuch an 
incident, in lives not uſed to any but ordi- 
nary occurences. The man was bridled by 


ed 
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ed, upon ſo near an approach of death; but 
let fall words that ſignified to her, he ſhould 
not think her polluted, though ſhe had not 
yet confeſſed to him that the governor had 
violated her perſon, ſince he knew her will 
had no part in the action. She parted from 
him with this oblique permiſſion, to ſave a 
life he had not reſolution to reſign for the 
ſafety of his honour. FTE | 
The next morning the unhappy Sapphira 
attended the governor, and being led into 
a remote apartment, ſubmitted to his de- 
fires. Rhynſault commended her charms, 
claimed a familiarity after what had paſſed 
between them, and with an air of gaiety in 
the language of a gallant, bid her return, 
and take her husband out of priſon ; but, 
continued he, my fair one muſt not be 
offended that I have taken care he ſhould 
not be an intercuption to our future aſſig- 
nations. Theſe laſt words foreboded what 
ſhe found when ſhe came to the goal, her 
husband executed by the order of Rhynſault. 
It was remarkable the woman, who was 
full of .tears and lamentations during the 
whole courſe of her affliction, uttered nei- 
ther ſigh nor complaint, but ſtood fixed 
with grief at this conſummation of her miſ- 
fortunes. She betook herſelf to her abode, 
and after having in ſolitude paid her de- 
votions to him who is the avenger of in- 
nocence, 
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nocence, ſhe repaired privately to :ourt, 
Her perſon, and a certain grandeur of ſor- 
row negligent of forms, gained her a 
_ paſſage into the preſence o the duke her 
tovereign. As ſoon as ſhe came. into the 
preſence, ſhe broke forth ints the following 
words, * Behold, O mighty Charles, a 
'* wretch, weary of life, though it has 0 
© ways been ſpent with innocence and vir- 
tue. It is not in your power to redreſs 
my injuries, but it is to avenge them. 
And if the protection of the diſtreſſed and 
* the puniſhment of oppreſſors, is a task 
* worthy a prince, I bring the duke of Bur- 
* gundy ample matter for doing honour to 
his own great name, and wiping infamy 
off of mine.. 

When ſhe had ſpoke this, ſhe delivered 
the duke a paper reciting her ſtory. a 
read it with all the emotions that indi 
tion and pity could raiſe in a prince je = 
of his honour in the behaviour of his offi- 
cers, and proſperity of his ſubjects. 

Upon an appointed day, Rbynſault was 
ſent for to court, and in the preſence of a 
few of the council, confronted by Sapphira : 
the prince asking, Do you know that lady ? 
Rhynſault, as ſoon as he could recover his 
3 told the duke he would marry her, 
if his highneſs would pleaſe to think that a 
reparation. The duke ſeemed — 
| . wit 


* - | 
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with this anſwer, and ſtood by during the 
immediate ſolemnization of the ceremony. 
At the concluſion of it he told Rhynſault, 
* Thus far you have done as conftrained by 
Imp authority: I ſhall not be ſatisfied of 
| * your kind dſage of her, without you ſign 
a gift of your whole eſtate to her after 
* your deceaſe,” To the performance of 
this alſo the duke was a witneſs, When 
theſe two acts were executed, the duke 
turned to the lady, and told her, it now 
remains for me to put you in quiet poſ- 
feſſion of what your husband has ſo bounti- 
_ fully beſtowed on you; and ordered the 
immediate execution of Rhuſault. 


All Covet, all Looſe. 


Greedy of gain, either by fraud or ſtealth, 
Whilſt one man fails, another gets the wealth. 
7 Mid brETox. 


Man of an avaritious diſpoſition, can 
ſeldom or ever be content with the 

- good things which providence has bounti- 
fully beſtowed upon him, but by too eager- 
ly ſtriving to encreaſe his ſubſtance, is often 
deceived in the acquiſition of his wealth; 
for the more they have, the more they re- 
quire, and riches inſtead of ſatisfying their 
wants 
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wants, ſerve only to increaſe it. ' Some men 
by being thus, rendered fortunes favourite, 
are induced to tranſgreſs her laws, triore 
out of ignorance, than defign; as is the 
_ of the honeſt Iriſhman in the following 

ory. | 


Patrick Macgrumble, one day, going a- 
croſs St. Fames's ſquare, pick'd up a letter, 
and breaking it open, he found a guinea 
inclos'd, with theſe words: Dear friend, 
© Thave ſent you a guinea in part of the thirty 
* ſhillings which Iowe you; and in conſide- 
© ration that the times are hard, and money 
very ſcarce, I hope that this will ſatisfy 
you, yours, &c.* The Iri/hmas having 
paus'd a little, and read the letter over 
twice, expreſs'd his high diſlike of it in 
the following words: Arah, vat is diſh ; 
take a guinea for thirty ſhillingſh ? upon 
my ſhoul, but diſh man iſh a very great 
raſhcal, now, that he 1ſh; de dible burn 
me, but dey tink dat. Iriſumen are foolſh. 
Take a guinea for thirty ſhillings, indeed! 
Fait I will ſhee him at de dibel firſt. I will 
have all or none, now, dat I will, —With: 
that the Iriſhman wraps up the letter again, 
and throws it upon the ground with all the 
fury imaginable, An Engliſuman that fol- 
low'd him at a ſmall diſtance, happen'd to 
lee him pick up the letter, and being juſt 

| behind 


man, but you are a ſhcoundre 
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behind him, within ear ſhot, heard him 
read every word in it; ſo that as ſoon as 
he had flung down -the letter again, the 
En gliſiman pick'd i it up, but a little diſ- 
pair'd of finding the guinea in't; however, 
to his no ſmall joy and ſurpriſe, there it was: 
the Iriſuman, who was not yet reconci'd 
to the unconſcionable propoſal in the letter, 


of taking a guinea for thirty ſhillings, turn- 


ing about to look at it, and muttering to 
himſelf with contempt, ſaw the Engli/hman 
pick it up; and being deſirous to know his 
opinion of the unreaſonable requeſt within- 
de, halted a little. The Eugliſi man being 
very near him, began reading the letter 
aloud. As ſoon as he had ended it; ay, 
ay, (lays he) *tis very true, the times are 


hard indeed, and money very ſcarce ; and 


therefore TI take the guinea for the whole 


* 


debt, and forgive you the reſt with all my 


heart and ſoul; and up he pockets the 


guinea. Arah, by Jeſuſh, 25 the Iri/h- 
now, tliat 
you are; and it iſn ſuch raſhcals as you are 
that make ſho many rogueſh in the would, 
for if every body will be ſuch a great fool 
as you are, and take a guinea for thirty 
ſhillingſh, de devil of any VE; will, ever 


bay any more. ASI, 
. 0 2. ore 76 
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